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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Biographical Sketches. 


VII.— SEBASTIAN STREETER. 


[This sketch Dr. Brooks considered unfinished, and chose to term a “Fragment,” 
which he intended, in case of longer life, to carry out to completeness. } 


FATHER STREETER was the beloved pastor of my childhood. 
His face and his voice are among my earliest recollections. 


Very probably he was the first clergyman who laid hand on 
my head in benediction. When, not yet six years of age, I 
was about to enter the public school, he, with a smile, gave me 
the necessary certificate. His occasional visits to my home 
(in which his estimable wife participated) during the years 
after he ceased to be our pastor, are among the pleasant mem- 
ories of my boyhood. I shall never cease to remember the 
grasp of his hand and the warmth of his welcome when I, 
young and inexperienced, first met him after my entrance into 
the ministry; and the privilege of his friendship, the advan- 
tage of his encouragement and counsel, and the assurance of 
his confidence and approval have always been among the things 
most precious to me. In my youth I had, after him, other 
pastors whom I loved, but none whom I loved as I loved him; 
and among the fathers and brethren in the ministry with whom 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 1 
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it has been my privilege to be associated as the years have 
passed, there have been others whom I have revered, or to 
whom I have looked with affectionate regard; but none to 
whom my heart has given the peculiar reverence it has ac- 
corded him. 

Sebastian Streeter was born in what is now the town of 
North Adams, Mass., April 15, 1783, but was reared in Swan- 
sey,N.H. Like Father Ballou, he was of a line of blood which 
had a sort of instinct for the pulpit. Two of our patriarchs, 
among the first to preach Universalism in the country, Adam 
and Zebulon Streeter, were, I think, distant relatives of his 
family ; and two of his brothers followed him in the ministry, 
— Russell, who still survives, and Barzillai, who ceased to 
preach many years ago. Sebastian was born in humble cir- 
cumstances, and was compelled by poverty to rely on himself 
at an early age for support. According to the information 
which I have received, he worked for a time as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, as a number of the pioneers in our ministry have 
done, as well as many others who have become distinguished 
in history. But he early felt the impulse of aspiring purpose, 
and triumphing over many hindrances began to prepare for a 
profession. 

His first thoughts were towards the law. What were 
the religious opinions in which he was educated, I do not 
rememoer ever to have heard. If they were the prevalent 
doctrines, he must have renounced them very early, since we 
find him an open advocate of our doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion when teaching school in Swansey, at the age of eighteen 
years. At twenty-two, in compliance with the requests of 
friends and neighbors, he preached his first sermon. This was 
in 1805; and the town of Swansey must have been at that 
time one of the few places where Universalism had a goodly 
number of friends; and we may here note that our General 
Convention had met there four years before, in 1801. Weare 
told that a large congregation gathered from all parts of the 
sparsely settled country to hear what the young man had to 
say in explanation and defence of his despised faith. He then 
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had no intention of devoting himself to the ministry, his 
thoughts, as I have said, having first been turned to the law. 
But he was not a man to hold any convictions lightly or in- 
differently, and having found great satisfaction in his faith, he 
‘was cager to communicate it to others, and could not well 
refuse when solicited to speak in its behalf. The result was 
an abandonment of his purpose to pursue the law, and the 
consecration of himself to the work into which. he had been 
thus providentially led. He received fellowship from the Gen- 
eral Convention in September, 1805, and soon after responded 
to a call to visit Maine, then largely a wilderness, for the pur- 
pose of travelling and preaching. The herald of a misunder- 
stood and despised doctrine, and preaching in such a country, 
le encountered many hardships and was beset by persecutions 
and many evidences of the enmity of the people. His office, 
therefore, was no sinecure. He often rode sixty or seventy 
miles through the forests to preach a single lecture, and it was 
no unusual thing for the settlers to urge their dogs upon him 
as he passed. After a year of this pioneer labor in Maine he 
returned to New Hampshire ; and in 1807 we find him, at the 
age of twenty-four, settled in Weare, preaching alternately 
there and in Hopkinton, in the same State. In 1808, at the 
age of twenty-five, he was ordained by the General Convention. 
The Circular Letter of that year said of him: “ Brother 
Streeter has had many calls where the Abrahamic faith had 
been scarcely heard of, and improved his talents to the glory 
of God and the happiness of his offspring.” After four years 
in Weare, he removed to Haverhill, Mass., and, after having 
remained there about the same length of time, went from 
thence to Portsmouth, N. H., sometime in 1815. Here, two 
or three years afterward, my parents became attendants on his 
ministry, and here, in following years, I first knew him as 
one of the lambs of his flock. He continued as pastor of this 
old parish — one of the original parishes founded by Murray 
—about nine years, when, early in 1824, he removed to Bos- 
ton, to take charge of the First Society there, also founded by 
Murray, the latter having been its senior pastor at the time of 
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his death, more than eight years before the mentioned re- 
moval. 

Here Mr. Streeter gave himself with his accustomed ear- 
nestness to his pastoral work, seeing an opposition to him 
on the part of about forty of the pew-holders gradually cease, 
and his society enlarged and strengthened, and then seeing it, 
by the emigration of many of its members and the shifting of 
the population of the city, gradually depleted and declining. 
At length, an asthmatic difficulty, by which he had long been 
troubled, (and which finally caused his death.) became so ag- 
gravated as seriously to interfere with his labors and useful- 
ness; and on this account, and in the hope that a new and 
younger man might attract additions and stay the process of 
depletion, a colleague was called in 1850 or 1851, after Father 
Streeter had held the sole pastorate for about twenty-seven 
years. Under this arrangement, he remained as senior pastor 
several years, till, under circumstances not entirely without 
occasion for serious pain to him, his connection with the 
society ceased, and he retired almost wholly from ministerial 
labor, closing a pastorate in Boston of more than thirty years. 
He soon after removed from the city to one of the suburban 
towns, and passed his latter days among his children, suffer- 
ing much from asthma, and racked by an asthmatic cough ; 
seeing his old society dwindle and finally die; year by year 
growing weaker, but sustained by a victorious faith; ministered 
to by his children with affectionate care, and beloved and re- 
‘ vered by his brethren, until, at length, on Sunday, June 2, 
1867, just as the sun was setting — fit day and fitting hour for 
the departure of one so tried and faithful — he passed on to 
the Immortal Life, at the advanced age of eighty-four. His 
estimable wife — his early schoolmate, and his companion for 
more than sixty years —survived him more than ten years, 
and died September 13, 1877. ; 

Father Streeter was a good man, thoroughly and eminently 
so. In applying to. him this term I use it as including not 
only moral integrity and purity, but also kind-heartedness, 
largeness of sympathy,and readiness to aid. In all these re- 
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sects he was one of the best and truest men I ever knew. 
He had peculiarities, eccentricities. But though I knew him 
so long, though for years I was on terms of the most intimate 
association with him, seeing him at home and away from 
home, under every variety of circumstance and surroundings, 
I should find it very difficult to point out real faults in him. 
Sometimes a certain loudness of his voice, a curtness and 
brusqueness in his manner, and a directness and bluntness in 
his address, might not altogether favorably impress a stranger ; 
yet he was one of the most kindly, genial, and sympathetic of 
men, with a heart as tender as a woman’s and as large as the 
world. He had an utter disgust for shams and deceits, and 
never failed to rebuke and denounce, in a very free and out- 
‘spoken way, ali affectations and pretences; but no one ever 
sincerely asked his counsel, or deservingly solicited his aid, 
without obtaining a cordial response. The poor always found 
in him a friend, and the distressed a helper; the young re- 
ceived encouragement; and to all who needed service from 
him of whatever kind he readily gave such aid as he could. 
His charities were as large as his means — sometimes larger ; 
and his house was for years the open home of all the ministers 
visiting Boston. It was because of what he was in these re- 
‘spects that he was so eminently successful asa pastor. He 
had a freedom, airiness, and humor, which rendered him a 
pleasant companion anywhere, and a laugh which, though 
sometimes not very subdued, had a peculiar ring of merriment. 
The sympathetic qualities in which he was so rich, united to a 
ready speech that never failed nor faltered, made him a wel- 
come visitor to the sick, the suffering, and the bereaved. En- 
deared with a peculiar strength of attachment to all his flock, 
he was especially dear to the poor and the afflicted. Probably 
no minister in Boston — perhaps none in the country — ever 
married as many couples as he, or, on the other hand was 
called to more sick rooms and dying beds and funeral scenes. 
For nearly thirty years he was universally known as “ Father 
Streeter,” and no man ever better deserved the title, since no 
one ever had more of the patriarchal spirit, or was ever more 
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beloved by children, or. more esteemed as counsellor.and friend 
alike by the young, the middle-aged, and the old. 

His integrity was unstained and unimpeachable. ‘ The old 
oak” his brethren were wont to term him, so firm he was, so. 
‘strong, so honest and true, so upright and reliable. Intel- 
lectually, he was not always surely to be depended upon ; but. 
morally, we always knew where to find him, whether in the 
ordering of his own affairs, in dealing with offenders against 
ministerial purity, or in any case involving moral principle. 
During all his long ministry, no imputation, not even a suspi- 
cion of wrong ever rested on the brightness of his good name ; 
and wherever he lived and labored, he carried with him, in the 
pulpit and out of it, the weight of an unsullied manhood, com- 
manding universal respect. 

He was a man “full of the Holy Ghost.” There is an en- 
lightening and quickening power of truth shed, without mira- 
cle or special intervention of God, on every one, in proportion 
to individual faith, consciousness of God, and filial communion 
with Him. This power Father Streeter had in large measure, 
even as did Barnabas of old. He was a religious man ; a man 
of piety and prayer; thoroughly quickened and pervaded by 
the spirit of the truth which he preached, and by which the 
very depths of his nature were vitalized. It was this power, 
mainly, that gave him whatever effectiveness he had as a 
preacher. He was not aman of great intellect. He had quick 
perceptions, a retentive memory, a suggestive fancy, a ready 
command of language, a ready command of all his faculties ; 
but he did not belong to the class of profound and original 
minds which included Father Ballou, Dr. Ballou, and others. 
of his contemporaries. He was highly nervous in tempera- 
ment, lithe, sinewy, supple, and active, and slight in bodily 
frame ; and his mental character was singularly typified in his. 
physical constitution. Keen, alert, ready, never without some- 
thing to say, and always able to say it well, he was not broad, 
nor deep, nor strong. Asa writer, therefore, he has left little 
to be remembered, his writings being usually superficial, com- 
mon-place, and uninteresting, and often exceedingly dry. On 
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rare occasions, when his feelings were stirred and his imagina- 
tion was kindled by some special theme, he preached with great 
eloquence and power. I once heard him thus preach, in de- 
livering the sermon at the funeral of his intimate friend, Bro. 
King, father of Starr King,—a sermon which thrilled and 
melted us all. But its power lay in its pathos, its affectional 
warmth, and sympathetic tenderness, rather than in its intellect- 
ual force. Except when some special occasion thus inspired him, 
Father Streeter, preaching what he had written, was a very 
ordinary and unattractive preacher. But find him leading in 
prayer, see him in the conference meeting, or at the com- 
munion table, cr at a funeral, or almost anywhere without his 
manuscript, and he was another man. 

It must be acknowledged that in certain respects he was not 
always reliable. Ihave already remarked that he had his eccen- 
tricities ; indeed, a vein of eccentricity so penetrated his char- 
acter that at times, when his combativeness or his sense of the 
ludicrous was excited, he was so unhinged, so untuned, so moved 
from his legitimate orbit, that he tlaked as if quite oblivious to 
proprieties of time and place, and seemed very unlike the man of 
loving and reverent spirit and sterling good sense that he really 
was. Weused to describe these spasms of eccentricity by say- 
ing that he was “on his white horse.” And when he rode 
that white horse, alas for the feelings of his brethren and the 
effect of the meeting! But with these exceptions, not of very 
frequent occurrence, let him be placed without his manuscript 
in any of the just mentioned situations, to speak as the spirit 
should move, and he would talk with marvellous appropriate- 
ness, interesting and profiting all his hearers, often speaking 
as few men could. How he would glow and burn! How his 
dark eye would sparkle and flash, his whole face growing 
radiant, his harsh voice becoming tender and musical, and 
every movement and gesture felicitously suiting itself to his 
word! With what kindling fervor and unction he would pray, 
at times taking us up, as it were, into the very courts of heaven, 
into the presence of God, and into personal communion with 
Him! And then how he would speak — delighting us by the 
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corruscations of his fancy, melting us with his pathos, thrill- 
ing us with his eloquence, swaying, exciting, mastering us by 
his power,—as if his lips had been touched by a live coal from 
off the celestial altar! Ihave heard much of what is called 
eloquence, but seldom such eloquence as I have heard from 
him. 

And the explanation of this power lay not so much in his 
intellectual strength as in the earnestness and fervor of his 
spirit and in the depth of his religious experience. Barnabas 
was so called in signification of his power as a son of consola- 
tion; or, as it should be rendered, a son of exhortation. His 
gift, his genius, was not as a logical preacher, like Paul, but 
as an exhorter, pressing home on the consciences and hearts 
of the people the simple truths of the Gospel which Paul could 
so much better elaborate. Father Streeter was another Barna- 
bas in this respect ; because, constituted as he was, he was so 
filled with the Holy Ghost and so permeated and vitalized with 
the unction and spiritual power of the truth he proclaimed. 

Like Barnabas, again, he was “full of faith.” In the de- 
scription of this apostle given in Acts xi. 24, the quality of 
faith is placed last in order of mention; yet it was really the 
primary and most essential quality, the germinal principle out 
of which came inspiration, experience and achievement. So 
with Father Streeter. He was a good man by nature; but 
how could he have been shaped and quickened into that kind 
of good man he was, except by his faith in God, in Christ, in 
spiritual realities and the heavenly life? An earnest man, a 
man, of some personal power, he doubtless would have been, 
without such faith; but, without it, where would have been 
that electric spiritual life which was shed upon him, and that 
power of the Holy Ghost with which he was clothed? In his 
discouragements and trials; in the dark days that came to 
him during long years of suffering; as he saw the society for | 
which he had so labored dwindling and finally dying ; himself, 


in his old age, turned adrift without where to lay his head ex- 
cept as his children gave him a home; as he waited and 


wasted, racked by the disease that had undermined his life and 
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cut short his labors,— what but the dear faith that took pos- 
session of his mind and heart could have made him so calm, 
so self-possessed, so ready to stay if God willed, so ready to 
go whenever it should please Him to call ? 

It is saddening to reflect that the pioneers and patriarchs of 
our church are passing away. Father Ballou, Father Balfour, 
Dr. Ballou, Bro. Whittemore, Stephen R. Smith, Father 
Streeter —it seems but as yesterday that, a young man, I 
knew them and others of our leading workers and representa- 
tive men. But, old and worn-out, they have all passed on. 
Soon there will be no survivor of the generation to which they 
belonged. We, who were the children and youth of their 
prime, must take their places and, in our turn, grow old and 
follow them. But, thanks be to God, while the workmen die, 
the work goes on. The patriarchs have labored, and we have 
entered into their labors. Standing amidst the harvest of the 
seed they planted and of the ground they tilled, how different 
are the conditions of religious thought and life we now witness 
from those amidst which Ballou and Streeter commenced their 
work! Shall we and those who with us are succeeding to 
their responsibilities do our work as faithfully as they did 
theirs? This is the question that reaches us from their lives ; 
this is the question that rises from Father Streeter’s grave. 
With no conspicuous gifts, but with purpose to make the most 
of the gifts he had, we see him victorious over early hindrances, 
making for himself an honorable name, and by earnest effort 
in the spirit of the Gospel becoming an efficient laborer for the 
truth he professed. 

As one by one the aged pass away, whence shall come the 
recruits to fill the vacancies in our ranks? Imperative is the 
call upon parents and teachers to turn the thoughts of our 
youth in this direction. From all quarters of the land comes 
the cry for ministers. East, west, north, and south, join in 
one appeal, “Send us ministers.” Fields are unoccupied, 
harvests are unreaped, churches are declining, because minis- 
ters are so few. Let our youth be taught to heed the appeal 
and to respond to the demand. It is not a cheering prospect, 
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indeed, that of the minister’s old age, as exemplified by cases. 
like that of Father Streeter. No man was ever more active 


and devoted in his calling than he; yet had it not been for his. 


children he and his faithful companion would have wanted 
means of support in their old age. It must be confessed that 
the suggestions of such cases are not pleasing to those of us 


now in the ministry, nor are they likely to stimulate those con- 
templating an entrance into it. Yet ministers must be had, 


and there is reason for hope that an increasing thoughtfulness 
and liberality on the part of those they serve will better enable 


them to provide against an old age of dependence. But if this 
hope be disappointed, God and Christ, the cause of truth and 
the welfare of souls, must not be neglected; those in the min- 
istry must go forward, and those contemplating the ministry 
must give themselves to it, in a spirit of faith, trusting that in 
some way the Lord will provide. 


ARTICLE II. 
After-death Repentance. 


Ove of the greatest, if not the greatest problem in the relig- 
ious world to-day, is that which concerns the impenitent dead. 
The vast majority of mankind die impenitent, without any sav- 
ing knowledge of God or Christ. What is their condition ? 
Can they repent? Will they repent? What reason have we 
to believe in the doctrine of a moral change after death? Are 
there any grounds for the faith that those dying impenitent 
will repent and finally become holy and happy? This is the 
problem, that, just now, is occupying the mind of the religious 
world. In this article we purpose to set down some of the 
reasons from the philosophical side that compel our faith in 
the doctrine of after-death repentance. For the sake of clear- 
ness and definiteness we will arrange them under the follow- 
ing heads: 1. Its possibility; 2. Its probability; 38. Its ne- 
cessity; 4. Its certainty. 
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1. Its possibility. The possibility of after-death repentance 
flows out from the character of God and the nature of man. 


God is our Father. He desires and is earnestly laboring for 


the salvation of man. He would have every child of earth re- 
pent of his sins and become holy and happy. If we know any- 
thing we know this. If the gospel teaches us anything, it 


teaches us the earnest desire of God for the repentance and 


purification of every sinful soul. No Christian will think of 


denying this so far as this world is concerned. Here and now 
all admit that God earnestly desires the repentance and 


reformation of every sinful soul. But if he has this desire now 


why will he not always have it? Why will he not have it 
after the death of the sinful just as much as before? He has 
it up to the very hour of death all admit. Will he not then 
have it after that hour ? 

Will any one venture the position that he will not? Will 
any one affirm that God does not and will not desire the salva- 
tion of the impenitent dead? We presume not, for that would 
be to deny God’s immutability and strike a blow at the very 
foundations of the eternal throne. If the Bible makes any- 
thing certain, it is the unchangeableness of God, that he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. What he desires to-day 
therefore, he must always desire. If then he desires the re- 
pentance of the sinful now and here, he must be actuated by 
the same desire hereafter and forever. So far as God is con- 
cerned therefore, repentance after death is possible. God will 
never interfere to prevent the return of a prodigal son. He 
will never shut the doors of the kingdom against a single soul. 
He will never stop the work of repentance and salvation. To 
say that he will is virtually to pat God out of the universe. 
For there is no God, no Christian Father in heaven, if he be 
not immutable in his desires and purposes. 

But will man have the power, will it be possible for him to 
repent? If not, why not? It is possible for man to repent 
here. He has the power to do right and wrong now, and hav- 
ing done wrong he can turn round and do right. Up to the 
moment of death, all admit the possibility of repentance. Why 
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deny this possibility then a moment after death? What is 
there, what can there be in death that destroys this power of 
repentance? Man’s moral freedom belongs to the soul most 
assuredly. Noone pretends that it inheres in the body. If 
not, how then can the death of the body affect that freedom, 
much less destroy it? If this Treedom belongs to the soul, as 
it unquestionably does, then.it must go with the soul beyond 
death, and remain with it forever. To deny this would be to 
deny the possibility of either vice or virtue beyond death. 

There is no virtue that is not voluntary. The very idea of 
virtve is that it is the fruit of free volition. If we are forced 
to do anything by arbitrary power, there is no virtue in doing 
it. Hence if we have uo freedom beyond death, there will be 
no virtue in saintship. And of course there will be no sin in 
viciousness. We cannot be vicious in any other sense than 
the horse is vicious. Sin will be as impossible to us as it is to 
the ox or the dog. Take away our freedom and we have no 
morality. ‘To hold us accountable to moral laws, therefore, is 
just as absurd as it would be to hold a stone or a tree account- 
able to such laws. Man must be morally free after death, 
therefore, or he can be worthy of neither praise nor blame. 
And being thus frec, he must have the power torepent. That 
freedom gives him the power of repentance here, and since he 
will have that freedom hereafter and forever, it will give him 
the power of repentance hereafter and forever. The possibility 
of future repentance therefore is beyond question. So long as 
man is man and God is God, it will be, it must be possible for 
man to repent. 

2. Its probability. Is it probable that man will repent? 
Having spent a long life in sin, is it probable that he will ever 
forsake sin and.turn to God and holiness? Having remained 
impenitent up to the hour of death, what right have we to 
think that he will ever become penitent ? 

Our argument under this head is based on two established 
facts,— first, man loves happiness ; and second, sin always pro- 
duces misery. Does any one doubt that these are facts, that 
they are great fundamental truths of the moral universe ? 
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Probably not. Todeny them, would be to reject the most 
palpable facts of all human experience, and question the power 
that moves the world. We know, if we know anything, that 
we have an inherent love of happiness. We desire peace and 
harmony. We do not like the stings of conscience nor the 
pains of remorse. And this love of happiness is the main- 
spring of all human efforts. In some way it is connected with 
about all we do. Men are everywhere struggling to better 
their condition; that is, to increase their happiness. They 
may not be struggling in the right way, but they are struggling 
in some way to thisend. They may not have right ideas of 
happiness, but what they call happiness, that which they be- 
lieve to be happiness, is the thing they are constantly seeking. 
Clearly therefore, the love of happiness is an inherent, inde- 
structible element of human nature. 

It is equally clear that sin never produces happiness. If 
anything is certain in morals, it is, that sin always produces 
misery. Our own experience and the experience of the world, 
prove this, if they prove anything. If there is any law in 
ethics that is absolute truth, it is that sin and misery are in- 
dissolubly bound together as cause and effect. If you do the 
one, you must suffer the other. As Emerson says, “‘ You can- 
not halve things and get one end without the other. The 
parted water reunites behind your hand.” This a law of the 
universe to which there are no exceptions. 

These two facts then furnish solid ground for our argument 
in support of the probabllity of man’s ultimate repentance. 
Since man loves happiness, and since sin always produces 
misery, it is not probable that man will forever continue in sin. 
He may continue in sin for a time. He may be so blinded by 
error or so deceived by appearances, that he may for a time, it 
may be for a long time, he induced to seek the good he craves 
in the way of sin and iniquity. But the hour must come when 
his vision will clear, and he be led to see and deeply feel that 
‘‘ there is no peace to the wicked.” When that hour comes 
repentance will take place, and the sin-sick soul return, like 
the prodigal, to the father’s house. Such surely is the prob- 
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ability. The facts that mam loves happiness, and that happi- 
ness is found only in holiness, make very probable that the 
impenitent dead will finally become penitent, and seek happi- 
ness where it can be found. 

This probability amounts almost to a certainty, when we 
consider that God is and ever must be interested in producing 
this repentance. This is the very thing he desires and for 
which be is now laboring, for he would have men holy and 
happy. Desiring this and laboring for this now, he must 
always desire and labor for it, since God cannot change. 
Hence his efforts to lead the impenitent dead to repentance 
can never cease. If God’s efforts never cease in this direction 
so long as any remain sinful, who shall say that they will not 
at last be successful in each and every case. Surely the prob- 
ability is very strong that they will succeed, that God by his 
grace will ultimately lead all souls to repentance and salva- 
tion. 

And if possible, this probability becomes still stronger, when 
we consider that the impenitent dead have no fleshly bodies. 
We do not say that the body sins, nor are we ready to say that 
all temptation to sin comes from the flesh, and the things of 
the flesh ; but it is as clear as sunlight that the temptation to 
some of the worst forms of vice has its root in the flesh. Li- 
centiousness, intemperance and avarice clearly have their spring 
in the flesh and the things of the flesh. That is to say, the 
body is the occasion of these sins. We cannot conceive it pos- 
sible for man to commit these sins, were it not for his fleshly 
nature. 7 

But when we put off this body of flesh and put on our 
spiritual body, as we shall through death and the resurrection, 
then the temptation to these sins will cease. Hence from 
these gross forms of vice death will certainly free us; and 
these are the vices to which man is the most enslaved in this 
world. Free him from these vices, and his moral recovery be- 
comes easier and more certain. Death and the resurrection 
do free him from these vices, therefore his repentance after 
death is far more probable than before. All these reasons we 
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regard as putting the probability of the future repentance of 
the sinful beyond all reasonable doubt. 

8. Its necessity. A moral change after death is absolutely 
necessary in each and every case. For if there be no such 
change, then no soul will ever enter heaven. Heaven is not 
possible without holiness, and as no one is perfectly holy before 
death, therefore every one must attain unto this perfection 
after death, or the highest heaven can never be entered by any 
one. 

But holiness, or moral and spiritual perfection, comes only 
by degrees. It cannot be given to us, it must be wrought out 
in us. God cannot make us perfect instantly and by external 
power, without constraining the very laws of our being. So 
long as there is any evil in us, it only can be got out of us by 
repentance and growth in righteousness. Hence to make 
heaven possible to any soul, that soul must repent after death. 
If it be not morally perfect before death, and if that perfection 
can only be obtained through repentance, then future repent- 
ance is a necessity in each and every case. He who believes 
in heaven at all, therefore, must believe in a moral change 
after death. 

Indeed he who is capable of reasoning or thinking cor- 
rectly must acknowledge the necessity of this change in the 
most unbelieving and perverse. Take the case of the atheist 
for instance. He dies without any faith in God or immortality. 
Now when he rises to immortal life and comes into the presence 
of God, will he not believe in God and in immortality? And 
will not this great change of faith produce a corresponding 
‘change in character? Surely it will, unless the laws of human 
nature are radically changed and man ceases to be man. A 
moral change after death therefore is a necessity, and consist- 
ency demands faith in it even iu the case of the most unbeliev- 
ing and hardened. 

4, Its certainty. Our argument under this head is based 
on Bible grounds. We hold that the Scriptures render it cer- 
tain that all men will repent, and therefore that some men will 
repent after death. This conclusion flows directly from the 
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purpose of God in the reconciliation of all. If the Bible re- 
veals anything plainly and positively, it is the purpose of God 
to save the world through Christ. This purpose was revealed 
in the very morning of creation. Side by side with the advent 
of sin came the promise of deliverance. The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. This promise is re- 
iterated and confirmed in the most solemn manner in the Law 
and the Prophets. It runs down through all the records of 
the old dispensation, and shines out in full o:bed splendor in 
the new. We undertake to say that no doctrine of revelation 
can be established with more certainty than that God promises 
to save all men through Christ. The very existence of God 
is not affirmed with any more positiveness than is the doctrine 
that God “sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
When Christ says therefore— “and I, if I ke lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me;” and when Paul says, 
that ‘“‘ God will have all men to be saved and come unto the 
knowledge of the truth’; they are proclaiming no new or ex- 
ceptional doctrine, but are only uttering the comprehensive 
and universal voice of revelation upon this point. 

And if these declarations mean anything, they mean that it 
is the will and purpose of God to save all men through Christ. 
But all men are not saved at death. Myriads of the human 
race have died and are dying, without having ever heard of 
Christ or his gospel; while myriads more have died without 
any saving knowledge of him, and none die with this knowl- 
edge in perfection. Therefore they must come to this knowl- 
edge, and increase therein unto perfection, after death. For 
if not, then the purpose of God in the reconciliation of all will 
never be accomplished, and the mission of Christ will end in 
failure. 

Rut salvation is not getting into a holy place, but into a holy 
state. It is moral perfection. Hence it cannot be reached 
without repentance. And as it is the purpose of God to bring 
all men to perfection, therefore repentance after death is cer- 
tain. So we conclude that if any doctrine can be put beyond 
reasonable doubt, this doctrine is beyond such doubt. We 
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have shown its possibility, its probability, its necessity, and its 
certainty. 

In conclusion we notice an objection that is often urged 
against this doctrine. It is said that it is immoral in its in- 
fluence. Tell men that they can and must repent after death, 
and they will not repent before death. Give them the hope of 
future repentance, and they will neglect present repentance. 
Very likely, if we tell them in the same breath that sin is 
pleasant, virtue burdensome, and religien worthless save as a 
preparation for death and what comes after death. But if we 
preach to them the law of God, the immutable principles of the 
moral universe, that sin is hell and virtue heaven, and that 
religion is the very life of the soul, without which there is no 
peace, no jey, no spiritual harmony anywhere, then no possible 
harm can come from preaching the doctrine of future repent- 
ance. For then men will see, that the longer they put off re- 
peutance, the longer will sin rack their souls with pain, and 
the sooner they repent and come to God the sooner will they 
enjoy the peace of God. ‘This doctrine therefore is anything 
but immoral; for while it encourages with the most blessed 
hopes, it exerts the most potent regenerating power in the 
heart of the believer, and lifts him up into the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. 


ARTICLE III. 
Persian Influence on Jewish Monotheism. 


Great changes in the religous thought of the Jews date 
from the Captivity. While the colossal Bel worship? of Baby- 
lon absorbed the lax among the exiles, it would revolt the res- 
olute. Their changed circumstances had expanded their con- 
ceptions of God. But though no longer local, Jehovah was 


true God, Bel “nothing in the world.” And the enlarged 


1 The base of the temple was a square of 200 yards, and its tower 600 feet high.— 
Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 15. 
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views that scorned idolatry, opened kindly toa kindred mono- 
theism. For the transplanted people neighbored not only the 


foul worship of Babylon. From the first occasionally,? and 
about fifty years after their arrival, continually,? they breathed 


common air with the religion of Zoroaster. And it was hostile 


as their own at its best to that of Baal. In prospect of his 


overthrow by Cyrus, the Isaiah of the Captivity rejoices: ‘ Bel 
boweth down, Nebo stoopeth ; They stoop, they bow down to- 


gether; Themselves are gone into captivity.” * 
While the Jew from Moses to Manasseh was swaying between 


Jehovah and Baal, Mede and Persian persevered in homage to 
the Spiritual Mighty One,> Ahura Mazda. Their faith was an 


inheritance from Zoroaster. In their Scriptures, he isits human, 
God, its Divine Author. “'Ihe holiness of the holy Zara- 


thustra, pure, praise me. Who first thought the good, spake 
the good, performed the good; the first announcer to whom it 
was first announced ; in whom the pure Word was announced ; 


the asker for the law.’ ® 
From the area of the religion at 500 B. 0., Whitney puts 


Zoroaster at 1000 B. C.7 Others throw him back thousands 
of years earlier. His Ahura Mazda is “ the Giver of Heaven 


and earth,” “the Holiest,” “the Essence of Truth,” “ the 
Master of Purity.” 9 


Denials of His Universal Creatorship ! are unwarrantable. 
The grand prelude of the Bible —“‘ in the beginning God created 


the heavens and the earth” —is dissipated through the Avesta. 


“JT announce this for those who desire after what Mazda 


created. The Holiest Spirit (of Mazda) prepared the very 
firm heaven.” « All the creatures of the Creator, together 


with the created lights of Ahura Mazda,” are addressed. 


“The Air (is) created by Mazda.”® “Ahura Mazda created 


2 For almost forty years before the Captivity the Medes had been in close friendship 
with Babylon.— Rawl. Anc. Mon. ii. 398. 

8Not 50,000 went back with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 64). ‘The flour remained, the 
chaff returned,” say the Rabbis. 


4xlvi, 1. 5 Whitney's Orient. and Ling. Studies, 192. 
6Fravardin Yasht 24, 88-92. - "Orient. Studies, 166, 


8 Miiller’s Lect. on Lang. 209, note. 9Rawl. Anc. Mon. iii. 358, and ii. 824. 
10 ** Tt is limited to this earth, and men, and good spirits. The firmament and heay- 
enly bodies he did not create.’ — Beecher'’s Future Retribution, 60. 


11 Yasna xxx. 5 12 Yasna lvii. 18. 18Ram Yasht 4, 17. 
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the Wind, the Rain, the Clouds, the Hail.” ‘He gave 
earth, heaven, mankind, life to mankind,” and all came 


pure from His hand. And this ‘ Unerring Omniscient,” ” 
whose ‘*‘ speech ’”’ was *‘ before the heaven,” ‘‘ earth,” **‘ demons,” 


“ mankind,” and * the whole corporeal world,” ¥ originates and 
dominates the moral world as well. “ He, the Master,” not 


only * created the first place,’’ but “ the most righteous deeds 
for the evil as for the good.” The “ false mixes itself with His 


good.” But “ whoso inflicts” retribution, “ or gives good,” 


acts “according to the wish and will of Ahura Mazda,” the 
*“« Heavenly, Holy, Creator of all things!’ 2° Nay, the Wisdom 
that created will consummate.24_ What unbelief derides, is 


real. Smitten of Truth sin shall die, and men and demons, 
immortal, every soul shall be like minded with God. How 


‘else? Evil gone, shall not His Creation be God’s own again ? 2 
Essaying the problem of Evil, the philosophy of Zoroaster as- 


sumed two antithetic causes everywhere. Coexisting in the 


Godhead “at the beginning of the world, the two Heavenly 


‘Ones,”’ 2% “ the Twins,” % are the Good, and the Naught Mind, 
the dark, and the white, or Holy Spirit of Ahura Mazda.” 
The Holy Spirit is not, but isin, Ahura Mazda. ‘“ Through 


the Holiest Spirit, Mazda gives fulness and immortality.” 


But “through His own Wisdom is Mazda the Father of 
Purity.”’?* And subject to Him, but antagonistic to His Holy 
Spirit, the dark Spirit—Angro Mainyus—in the oldest 


14 Aban Yasht 28, 120, 
15 (ol. i. Par. iv. Inscrip. on Darius tomb near Persepolis. Raw]. Herodotus iv. 


App. B. vii. 16 Yasna xxxi. 7. 
17 Rashnu Yasht i. 1. 28 Yasna xix. 8, 5. 19 Yasna xxxiii- 1, 2. 
20 Yasna xiliii. 7. 21 Ormuzd Yasht, 38. 


_ 22“ When the coming Asha (Highest Truth *) shall smite the Drukhs (Deceit f), 
When there comes, what was announced as delusive, 


— Immortality for men and devas — 

Then shall thy profitable laud increase, O Ahura! 

According to Thy Mind, at last, is every one! 

Drive away wrath, drive away hatred; 

So becomes this creation Thy creation, O Mazda! ’°— Yasna xlvii. 


* Rawl. Anc, Mon. ii 887 tMiller’s Lect, on Lang. 207, 


28 Yasna xliv. 2. #4 Yasna xxx. 3, 25 Rawl. Anc. Mon. ii. 381, 335. 
26 Yasna xivi. 1. 27 Ibid 2. 
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books * is not named as a person.” Under Ahura Mazda, the 
Holy, and the Evil Spirits create, and struggle, the evil to 
enter into good, the good to penetrate evil. Ruling the con- 
test His purpose profits. And, “ Ever flow forwards the waters 
of the Strong Creator, the Mighty Ahura Mazda, the Most 
Profitable.” 

Among his later followers this interior Dualism of Zoroaster. 
broke out into two Intelligences, the God of Light, and a Lord 
of Darkness. The first kept the name Ahura Mazda or 
Ormazd, the second, that of the Naught Mind in Ormazd, 
Angro Mainyus, the later Ahriman. 

When it met Judaism, the Mazdian religion gave no token 
of decline. More than twenty years afterwards, Darius Hys- 
taspes published his faith in Ormazd. ‘ Says Darius the king, 
I prayed to Ormazd. Ormazd brought help to me so that I 
gained this empire. By the grace of Ormazd I hold this em- 
pire.” ®! Throughout, his many inscriptions speak of Ormazd 
only. Not of his reign can that be said which has been said, 
and plausibly, of the reign of his son, that “ according to the 
belief of the time, Ormazd was not all powerful (because) there 
was another besides Ormazd, the Spirit of Evil, Angro Main- 
yus.”’ 

On the assumption implied, that under Xerxes the Angro 
Mainyus had become Ahriman, does the recognition of a Chief 
of evil cramp Omnipotence? Chief and kingdom permanent, 
yes. Butif both end at the word ot the Supreme, they are 
His instruments, not equals. Now, Zoroaster informed Angro 
Mainyus, “ Evil witting Angro Mainyus, until (when ®) 
Sosiosh * the victorious is born, I will smite the creation which 
was created by the devas. I will smite the Pari (evil spirits). 

28 The Gathas: ‘of the time of Moses.” Haug. Religion of Parsis cf. 146, 299. 
29 Ibid 381: So Miiller, Chips i. 152; and Whitney seems to think the name Angro 
Mainyus impersonal throughout the Avesta. Orient. Studies 194. 
6 Farvardin Yasht 22, 76-78. 
81 Behistun Inscription Col. i. pp. 18, 9. Rawl. Herod. App. Note C. 
82 Arthur Arnold’s Persia by Caravan, 329. 
88 Carre’s rendering. L’Ancienne Orient ii. 336. 


8¢“ The Saviour who is to accomplish the Resurrection, snd-establish a kingdom of 
untroubled happiness.”” Note to word in Bleek’s Speigel’s Avesta. Fargard xix. 18. 
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(By) the words which Alura Mazda has spoken, by this word 


will I smite, by this word will I annihilate, O evil Angro 
Mainyus.”® The extirpation of “the to-be-rejected Angro 
Mainyus ”’ ® vindicates the Omnipotence of Ormazd. 

Assuming the religion of Darius to have been an Ahrimanic 
Dualism, Rawlinson accounts for the non-appearance of Ahri- 
man in the inscriptions, by the statement, that ‘ the public 
documents of modern countries make no mention of Satan.’ 7 
But, “ Peter Hunt, not having the fear of God before his eyes, 
but being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
with force and arms did make an assault.” * 

Many of the inscriptions are charges against rebels. And 
had Ahriman been to Darius what the devil was to Blackstone, 
as Peter Hunt, in Blackstone, is instigated by the devil, the 
rebels in the king’s indictment would have beea set on by 
Ahriman. Drukhsh, evil, is found in the inscriptions. Haug’s 
Religion of the Parsis. 804. But openings, inviting Ahriman, 
are empty of his name.” 

Behind one phrase now occupied by Ormazd, lurks the 
dubious reading of “ the god of lies,” * no unfitting type of the 
doubtful ** Dark Spirit” of the period. 

Four centuries forward from Darius, Jewish belief, intimate 
with Ahriman, first avows a devil, as Adversary of God and 
man.“1 But about the time of Darius * the Jewish Satan, free 
among the sons of God, is His Executor of Evil.“ And so, 
gradually, would “the Heavenly Twin” transform to “ evil 
Ahriman among the devs.”* He would be deputy, before 
enemy of Ormazd. But, seen first as “ one of both the Heav- 
enly Beings who came together to create,” “ and long after- 


85 Fargard xix. 16, 17, 18, 30, 32. . 86 Variant Yasht i. 
87 Rawl. Herod i. 839, 340, note. 88 Blackstone’s Comm. iv. App, i. 
‘89 Behistun Inscrip. Cal. i. pp. 10, 11, 12, 14,16. Cal. ii. pp. 3,5, 7,8 etal. Cal iv. 4, 
40*¢ The god Ormuzd created lies,’’ Rawlinson; ‘‘ some scholars have thought they 
‘saw ‘the god of lies,’’’ Anc. Mon. iii. 349, note 12. “The Lord moved David to num- 
ber Israel,’’? says the older Jewish theology (2 Sam. xxiv. 1). But, “Satan moved 
David,’’ say the later records, acquainted with Ahriman (1 Chron. xxi. 1). 
41 Through envy of the devil came death into the world.”’ Wisdom ii. 23, 24. 
42Some scholars bring down the book of Job later than the first ceutury after the 
return, but the prologue is almost certainly later than the body of the poem. Bible 
for Learners, ii. 459, 462, 470. 
#Jobi.2. Yasnaxxx. 45 Khorda Avesta xlvii.20. 46 Yasna xxx. 8. 
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wards as “the wicked Ahriman in the dark place with the 
devas,” #7 the stages and forms of his descent are invisible, as. 
if he had breathed darkness over them from his goal of gloom. 
His development into Ahriman kept pace with that of the later 
Dualism. At the time of the Avesta the religion had not 
reached that. Nor had it at the date of the inscriptions of 
Darius.” Among the better classes Alriman was not yet ris- 
ing into rivalry with Ormazd. And if he was, among the vul- 
gar, the silence of the sculptures discredits and disdains him. 
They assert a simpler monotheism than that of any Christian 
creed which anatomizes the Trinity. 

The monotheism of Zoroaster, like that of Abraham,*! was 
led out from an idolatrous Nature worship. The reform pre- 
ceded its Master. No longer as idols but personalities, good 
spirits were already worshipped, and the devas, gods of the un- 
reformed religion, degraded and defied. Seizing the move- 
ment, he pushed it into a realm whose horizon circled men 
and angels, whose gulfs, the devas, and in whose empyrean,, 
glorifying His Universe, God was Light. This Divine Sun, 
sole, in the spiritual sky of Persia, is the glory of Zoroaster. 
If before the era of Darius it had stooped from its meridian, 
shadow and dial have vanished long ago. But its first re- 
corded eclipse, though followed by a noon of splendor, adum- 
brates an avatar of Alriman. 

Under discipline of diet, mind, and office,» Zoroaster had 
reorganized the originators of the reform, the Fire Priests, or 
Athravas. Magi, their later designation, is not given them in 
the Avesta.* Herodotus first notes them under that title as 
one of the tribes of the Medes,® and as priests of a worship of 
the elements.® Their relapse, partial, for it retained Ormazd,™* 
was infectious. In Media, where they were the established 
hierarchy, they had adulterated Mazdaism, and before their 


47 Khorda Avesta xlvii. 22. 48 Whitney’s Orient. and Ling. Studies 194. 

49In the inscriptions, no opponent of Ahura Mazda, like Angro Mainyusk, is ever 
mentioned.— Haug. Relig. of Parsis, 304. 

50 Whatever on this subject Scripture suggests, it declines to elaborate. 

51 Joshua xxiv. 2,8. | 52 Rawlinson’s Anc. Mon. ii. 824 58 Fargard xiii. 125-130. 

§4 xviii. 1, 70. 55j. 101. 56 vii. 118. 57j, 181, 182. 

*So Whitney, Orient. Studies, 166, and Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ii. 355, but Haug says 
itis. Relig. Parsis 169, note 1. 
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first onslaught on it in Persia, had doubtless sullied it there. 
Setting out for Egypt,°® Cambyses left a Magus in charge of 
the royal household. The caste must have been well forward 
in court and country. Giving him out for the brother of Cam- 
byses, the Governor put his own brother Smerdis or Gomates 
under the crown, overthrew the temples, and supplanted the 
simple worship of Mazdaism by the ceremonial of the Magi.® 
They and their superstitions were popular. Says Darius, 
“When Cambyses proceeded to Egypt then the lie became 
abounding in the land.” © The masses were tainted; the de- 
generation of Mazdaism in Persia had begun. But scornfully 
said Gobryas to his fellow nobles, ‘“‘ Though Persians, we are 
governed by a Magus of Media.”’®! The upper classes were 
still sound. And the populace, undeceived, mad with them- 
selves, massacred the Magi. But the vitality of Magism sur- 
vived the day of blood, and the animal disgraces of a century 
of the Magophonia.® During the thirty-five years of Darius it 
lay waiting and wary. Its reservoir in Media was near and 
teeming. It sheathed force in patience, sapped what its as- 
sault had lost, and in the next reign glided by connivance into 
the established religion of Persia. 

Ushers of other superstitions into Mazdaism, were the 
Magi the conjurors of Ahriman ? 

As explanation of evil, an independent Ahriman is not the 
hypothesis of “a reasoning and systematizing philosophy,” © 
but a makeshift of mental weakness. The conviction of one 
Good First Cause seeing the end from the beginning, suffices 
highest reason, and humblest reverence at the feet of God. 
And as theme for a patient philosophy to ponder, there, in its 


58526 B. C.; eleven years after the first return. | 59 Behistun Inscrip. Col. i. p. 14. 

60 Behistun Inscrip. Col. i. p. 10. 6t Herod iii. 73. 

62 Ibid iii. Ixxix. Ixxx. From this eight months’ shadow on the throne fell the only 
chill on the long friendship between Jew and Persian. The rebuilding of the Temple 
‘*was made to cease by force and power” (Ezra iv. 23). It ‘* was finished in the sixth 
year of Darius the king,”’ the scourge of the Magi. Ibid vi. 15. 

68 ‘‘ The slaughter of the Magi’’ (Herod. iii. Ixxix.), a festival kept up while Herod- 
otus wrote, a century after the event. 

64Element worship, rhabdomancy, pyromancy, dreamlore, astrology, and perhaps, 
though probably it is a misapprehension of Herodotus (vii. 114), human sacrifice. . 
Rawl. Anc. Mon. ii. 845, 846, 347. 

6 Whitney in his Orient. Studies 194; also Rawlinson in Anc. Mon. ii. 332. 
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fulness, the Bible and Zoroaster leave it. Empiricism cannot 
ponder, craves the nianageable, and breaks the theme in two. 
Whole, it is grand as God. In twain, God only antagonist, 
not Arbiter of Evil, two puzzles without a purpose perplex a 
Universe whose central principle is gone. And that was the 
Ahrimanic Dualism of the Magi. Perceptions, blurred with 
the delusions of divination, were dull to the idea of the Naught 
Mind, nor able to take in the reconciliation of antagonisms in 
Ormazd. To them the Dark Spirit loomed out of Ormazd as 
the Majesty of the malignant Powers of earth and air with 
whom their enckantments dealt, who haunted their worship, 
and struggled in their spells. The hypothesis accords with the 
fact that, to stay, Ahriman and the Magi enter Persian history 
together. If he was the sombre Genius of the rush of 
of Dualism hurled back by Darius, though a spirit 


“ That lives throughout, vital in every part, 
Cannot but by annihilation die,’’ 


for forty years thereafter “ he gave no sign.” But on Xerxes’ 
march to Greece, Herodotus tells of a sacrifice of white horses 
to a river, and nine children buried alive. The officials were 
Magi. Forthwith he speaks of another human sacrifice “ to 
that god, who, they say, is beneath the earth.” One cruelty 
recalls the other, and the Magi, Ahriman. From this time 
forward are they the priesthood of Persia,® and is he, devil to 
Ormazd.® 

Earnest to perpetuate the religion he has resettled, Darius 
graves his testament on his tomb: “ The great God Ormazd ; 
He gave this earth; He gave that Heaven; He gave mankind ; 
He gave life to mankind; He made Darius King.” 

** Says Darius the king; Ormazd, when He saw the world 


66 481 B. C., the year of Xerxes’ expedition to Greeee. 

67 yii. 118, 114. He sees in Ahriman the Pluto whose third of the Universe was “ the 
darkness of night.’ 

68 In 363 A. C., Ammianus Marcellinus finds the Magi, ‘‘to the present era priests 
dedicated to the worship of the gods.’ B. xxiii. C. vi. 84. 

~69 In the first Fargard of the Vendidad which he thinks historical, Rawlinson sees 

Ahriman three centuries before this date. The chapjer is “ purely mythological,” 
“‘its later origin more likely ’’ (Miiller’s Chips i. 84, Note), and its Angro Mainvus per- 
sonal as the Tempter in the Wilderness. Verse 12 specifies a vice “learned from the 
Greeks ’’ (Herod. i. 185), Rawlinson admits not before Xerxes (Anc. Mon. iii. 244). 
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heretical, (or rebellious) He rendered it subject to my power. 
By the grace of Ormazd I have reformed it completely. That 
which has been done, all of it I have accomplished by the grace 
of Ormazd.” ; 

“Oh people, the Law of Ormazd, that having returned unto 
you, let it not perish. Beware lest ye abandon the doctrine. 
Beware lest ye stumble.” ” 

Evidently Zoroastrianism had never needed such a victory 
in Persia before. And three and twenty years earlier it was 
an unbroken monotheism which acknowledged the hail of a 
kindred faith in Isaiah’s salute in the name of God to Cyrus, 
‘“‘T am the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light and 
create darkness. I make yeace and create evil. I the Lord 
do all these things.” @ 

Long before Isaiah so had said the Gatha. “ Thou art the 
Holy over the wicked, the Ruler overall, Mazda. Who, work- 
ing good, has made light as well as darkness? Who, sleep 
and waking? Who, the dawns, the noons, the nights? Heav- 
enly, Holy, Creator of all things!” ® 

To Ahab says Micaiah, ** The Lord hath put a lying spirit 
into the mouth of thy prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil 
against thee.” ™ 

_Of his rebels says Darius, ‘“* The God Ormazd created lies that 
they should deceive the people. Afterwards the God Ormazd 
gave the people into my hand.” With Jew and Persian God 
dominates evil to crush its doers. And with each his sense of 
God’s sovereignty vivifies responsibility. For both know that who 
ordains evil, ordains resistance too. That He damns the liar 
by his lies, drives home the warning of Darius, * Thou (to be) 
king hereafter, keep thyself from lies; the man, a liar, destroy 
him utterly.””® As earnest is the protest of the Jew, “ He 
that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house; he that 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” ” 

Among the heathen, Truth had no warrant ‘in Heaven. 


_ 10 pp. 1, 4, 5, 6 Rawl. Herod. iv. App. B. vii. 71 Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 
72“ Time of Moses,’? Haug. Rawl. Anc. Mon. ii. 823, note 5. 
78 Yasna xliii. 2,5,7. | 742 Chronicles xviii.18. | 75 Behistun Inscrip. Col. iv. p. 4. 
76 Behistun Inscrip. Col. iv. p. 4. 77 Psalm ci. 7. - 
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Till sworn by Styx the oath of a god was unsure. To Persian 
and Jew, Truth was the pillar of the Throne above, and the 
stem of Duty below. Good thoughts, good words, good works,® 
the Zoroastrian triad of morals, has its unity in Truth. In 
both religions, close to God is he “ who speaketh the truth in 
his heart.” That I will ask Thee, tell me it right Thou liv- 
ing God; Who was, in the beginning, the Creator and Father 
of Truth, if not Thou ? 


_ The embodiment of the religion, the archangel Sraosha,®! is 

“the True,” “the Master of Truth.” ® His palace alight 
within — “ truth in the inward parts ”’ &— without, spangled 
with stars, rebukes the darkness.** As to Moses in the bush, 
to Israel in the pillar, to David in the Shekinah, so to the 
praying Persian was Light His semblance to whom appealed 
the praying Jew, “Oh send out thy Light and thy Truth!” 
To the acclaim of Zerubbabel, ‘ Blessed be the God of Truth,” 
they were Persians who shouted, ‘“ Great is Truth and mighty 


above all things!” And when he challenged the royal honor 

to “‘ make good its vow to the King of Heaven to build Jerusa- 

lem,” “ then Darius the king stood up and kissed him.’’ % 
Under Xerxes, eunuchs*® and hateful women ® crowded 


court and camp, and his own assassination rounded a roll of 


horrors. Yet he raged against heathen worship, burned its 
temples,” seized the gigantic golden Bel at Babylon which 
Darius had spared, and slew its protesting priest. And, 


“like a jewel of gold in aswine’s snout,” his inscriptions gleam 
with the name of Ormazd. But a word can outlast its mean- 


ing. To Darius, Ormazd meant God, to Xerxes, Mumbo 
Jumbo. Yet openly, no rival confronted Mumbo Jumbo. 


But, what they had been stealthily working for, for years, the 


opportunity of the Magi had come. They glided into place 


and power. They interpreted an eclipse of the sun,®%! they 
pointed a dream of the king, to his wishes against Greece, and 


78 Yasna xxxvi. 18, xxxv. 4, liv. 18 e¢ al. 79 Psalm xv. 2. 
6 Yasna xliii, 8, by Haug in Miiller's Chips i, 128, 
81‘ Whose body is the Manthra.”” (Word or Scripture.) Yasna lvi.1. Spiegel. 


82 Yasna lvii. 2. Haug. 88 Psalm li. 6. 84 Yasna lvi. 9. 85 Psalm xliii. 3. 
861 Esdras iv. 87 Herod. viii. 104. 88 Ibid ix. 108, 113. 
89 Herod. viii. 38, 53, 143, 144. 80 Ibid i. 183. 91 Herod. vii. 87, note O. 
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“all the regions of the continent were searched to compose 
(his) army.” * Officially, with sacrifice % and incantation “ 
they accompanied its march. And henceforth Magism, Ahri- 
manic Dualism, luxury and idleness,® degraded the religion to 


a level with the Judaism of Manasseh. 

In contrast to the ‘ Dualistic” ® and “ mixed religion” ¥ 
after Xerxes,*® Rawlinson asserts that before it to have been a 
“ distinct monotheism.” % What Jehovah was to the best era 


of Judaism, that was Ormazd to Darius. Forty years earlier, 
Cyrus grounded the Persian throne not only above the politi- 
cal, but the religious pretensions of the Medes. The Magi 
“had part in the government, enjoyed its greatest honors,” and 
kept the conscience of the king. And when, like the Bruce 


from that of England, the Crown Prince of Zoroastrian Persia 
fled the Median Court and revolted, religion helped to whet 
the sword, which, conquering supremacy for Persia, struck 
at Media through the Magi. His triumph was that of the 


pure, over the “ mixed religion” of Mazdaism. 


In Cyrus’s own faith, clean from Magism, the Jew recognized 
the ideal of his fathers. And what he saw in that of the Per- 
sian, the Persian beheld in that of the Jew. Above political 


prudencies, though these were not wanting,™ it was religious 
brotherhood that sent him back to Palestine, helped him with 


his Temple, and poised the words in his warrants for the work. 
With nice avoidance of the Divine name proper to each, from 


both faiths the edicts cull a compromise. In above a dozen 
2 [bid vii. 19. 98 [bid vii. 43, 118, 114. [bid vii. 191. 


95 Trade and commerce were despicable among the Persians. Herod. i. 158. 
96 Rawl. Anc. Mon. ii. 344. 97Ibid. Sixth Mon. 398, note i. 
98 Ibid Anc. Mon. iii. 356, and notes 3, 4, 5. 
Ibid Anc. Mon. ii. 344. Yet, “during this early period the Persians held that 


Dualistic belief,” &c. The confusion comes of Rawlinson’s double use of “ Dualistic,”’ 


now meaning the interior Dualism of Zoroaster, and again the Ahrimanic Dualism of 


the Magi. 100 Herod. i. 120, 107, 108. 
101“ The simple Zoroastrian belief, overlaid by Magism in Media, found refuge in 
Persia, was professed by the early Achzmenian princes, and acquiesced in by the 


people. Rawl. Anc. Mon. iii. 347. 
102 Jerusalem was a military post against Egypt, and fifteen years before his capture 


’ 
of Babylon, Cyrus had contemplated the conquest of Egypt. Herod. i, 158. 
108 *« Lord (Jehovah) God of heaven” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 23, and Ezra i. 2, 8) is a note 
of the chronicler; otherwise the terms and tone of the decrees (Ezra i. 2-7; vi. 8-18; vii- 
11-27) are not unlike those in the sculptures. 
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appearances of the phrase in the Old Testament, and two in 
the New, ‘*‘ the God of Heaven’? commemorates the communion 
of his Jewish and Persian worshippers. From the tumults of 


two hundred years no discord jarred that friendship. Restive 
under every other yoke, the Hebrews throughout were leal to 
Persia. Risking the wrath of Alexander, * while (tie last) 
Darius was in the land of the living” ™ they refused to desert 
his disasters, 

And while religion exalted their loyalty, enthusiasm im- 
passioned their religion. Hitherto periodic apostates from 
their own first commandment, among patrons who consecrated 
it on monuments and championed it on the throne of the world, 
they took it into heart and conscience to become the blood of 
their souls, and the immortality of their race. 

Was then the religion of Zoroaster quick with “ the incor- 
ruptible Spirit that is in all things”?! In the beginning, 
preeding earthly life, He moved upon the face of the waters. 
In the end, “ He will see the universe with the eyes of fulness, 
and, beholding, will make the whole immortal.” ?” Recluse 
neither in Judaism, nor even in Christianity, He “ bloweth 
where He iisteth.” And “ hearing the sound thereof” on un- 
expected lips, should we try to hedge that spirit within tradi- 
tional precincts, Melchisedec, Jethro, Baalam, Job, reprove 
us; He to whom God gave it not by measure, reprimands 
us ; 1 and a Hebrew of the Hebrews calls to us, ‘Is God the 
God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also.”1®” Both were Gentiles, Patriarch 
and Prophet, when, not through the Law,™ but Faith,” 
“God declared the Glad Tidings to Abraham,” “* and “ an- 
nounced the pure Word to Zarathustra.” "4 And, for their 
reappreciation of the monotheism of Abraham, the Jews, and 
for all that we have received from them, we, are tributaries to 
Zoroaster. 


104 Josephus Antiq. xi. viii. 3. 105 Wisdom xii. 1. 106 Genesis i. 2. 
107 Zamyad Yasht 16, 94. 108 Luke ix. 49, 50. 109 Romans iii. 29. 
110** Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision”’ (Rom. iii. 10). 

111 Galatians iii. 17. ! 112 bid, verse 6. 

118 Ibid, verse 8; Conybeare aud Howson. 114Farvardin Yasht, 24, 91, 88. 





PURGATORY. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Purgatory.? 


THE question is sometimes asked whether Universalists be- 


lieve in Purgatory. Sometimes it is asserted, and at others 
insinuated, that they do so believe, or that Universalism at 


least implies it. Here as elsewhere everything depends on 


facts and definitions. What is Universalism; and what is the 
doctrine of Purgatory ? 
In harmony with the Bible, Universalism teaches that God 


is just, and that “though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished ” ; and further that punishment will never 
cease so long as men contiune to sin. Universalism also 
teaches that through the governmental and the redemptive 
processes which God is employing, and will continue to em- 
ploy till they are no longer needed, all human souls, in per- 
fect accordance within their moral freedom, will ultimately be 
brought to true repentance toward God, and sincere faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and so be saved. Without attempting 
to describe all the various means God adopts here, or may 
adopt hereafter, to attain his benevolent and holy ends, or to 
specify all the forms of punishment his infinite wisdom may 
see fit to employ in convincing men that sin is an evil and bit- 
ter thing, and that holiness is the only condition of true hap- 
piness, Universalism maintains that no punishment, no means 
of any kind, can be availing, which does not ultimately touch 
the moral nature of the sinner and work his reformation. 
“ My son, give me thy heart,” is what God demands of every 
human being, and what he will never cease to demand; and 
nothing less than a willing and entire surrender of our souls 
to our heavenly Father can be altogether acceptable to him, or 
answer the requirements of our own spiritual nature. Uni- 
versalism does, indeed, teach that multitudes of our race will 

1‘* Charity to the Souls in Purgatory. By Micheal Mueller. C.SS.R. Priest of 


the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Boston: Patrick Donahoe.” (1872.) 
The book bears the Jmprimatur of John Joseph, Bishop of Boston, and so is approved. 
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be converted and saved beyond the limits of the present life, 
but no otherwise than men are converted and saved in this 
world — 7. e. by the same divine grace and love on the part of 
God ; by the same repentance and faith, and self-surrender, on 
the part of man. 

What now is the doctrine of Purgatory? When once we 
understand this we shall be able to compare the two things 
and see what is the degree of identity or resemblance between 
them. 

Like Protestant Orthodoxy, the Roman Church divides man- 
kind into two classes, saints and sinners. But of the saints it 
makes a subdivision which our prevalent Orthodoxy does not. 
Sinners, both the Roman Church and Protestant Orthodoxy 
consign to the irremediable torments of hell. But while Prot- 
estant Orthodoxy adjudges all Christians indiscriminately to 
heaven, the Roman Church finds a class of them, and a very 
large class we suppose, who are unworthy of its felicities and 
glory, and need a certain kind of purification. Says Rev. Mr. 
Mueller, 

‘¢ When a soul leaves this world in friendship with God, yet 
sullied with stains of venial sins and imperfections, or without 
having fully satisfied the divine justice for the debt of temporal 
punishment due for her smaller sins, or for her more grievous 
sins whose guilt has already been forgiven in the sacrament of 
penance, it is plain that such a soul can not, in that state, go 
to heaven, where ‘nothing defiled can enter’; neither can it 
be condemned to hell, because it is in friendship with God. 
Therefore there must be some middle state where such a soul 
can be confined for a time, till by suffering it is cleansed and 
purged from all these defilements of venial sins, and rendered 
fit to be admitted to the presence and enjoyment of God.” 


Two observations should here be made. 1. None but mem- 
bers of the Roman Church are entitled to the benefits of Pur- 
gatory. xtra ecclesiam nulla salus, that is, “ Outside of the 
Church there is no salvation,” is a constant maxim with that 
venerable body. 2. Within the Church this blessing is con- 
ferred only on such as die stained with merely venial sins. It 
matters not how good a Christian, one may have been, or how 
long, if he dies in mortal sin he goes to hell at once! 
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Let us now inquire a moment as to the kind and degree of 
these sufferings in Purgatory. And here I shall again quote 
the Rev. Mr. Mueller, whose little book was written to excite 
the charity of the Church towards the unhappy inmates of 
Purgatory. He calls them “ poor souls,” and explains himself 
in the following manner: 


“The souls in Purgatory are poor souls, because they suffer 
the greatest pain of the senses, which is that of fire. Who can 
be in a poorer or more pitiful condition than those who are 
buried in fire? Now this is the condition of these poor souls. 
They are buried under waves of fire. It is from the smallest 
spark of this purgatorial fire that they suffer more intense 
pains than all the fires of this world put together could pro- 
duce. In this fire they suffer more than all the pains of dis- 
tempers and the most violent discases — they suffer more than 
all the most cruel torments undergone by malefactors, or in- 
vented by the most barbarous tyrants; they suffer more than 
all the tortures of the martyrs summed up together. Could 
these poor souls leave the fire of Purgatory for the most fright- 
ful earthly fire, they would, as it were, take it for a pleasure 
garden ; they would find a fifty years’ stay in the hottest earthly 
fire more endurable than an hour’s stay in the fire of Purgatory. 
[In other words itis more than 338,000 times worse than any 
earthly fire.] Our terrestrial fire was not created by God to 
torment men, but rather to benefit them; but the fire in Pur- 
gatory was created by God for no other purpose than to be an 
instrument of his justice ; and for this reason it is possessed of 
a burning quality so intense, and penetrating, that it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive of it even the faintest idea.” 


It is quite worthy of the notice of Archbishop Williams, the 
Rev. Mr. Oxenham, and our Protestant reformers of Orthodoxy 
that Rev. Mr. Mueller, as well as Father Furniss and other 
teachers of the people in the Roman Church, still hold sternly 
to the doctrine of literal fire in Purgatory, and also in hell. 
And it is not only literal fire but a peculiar kind of fire, and 
one designed on purpose to torment those who suffer it. 
Father Furniss, in his little tract “for children,” entitled 
“The Sight of Hell,” says, ‘“‘ Take a spark out of the kitchen 
fire, throw it into the sea, and it will go out. Take a little 
spark out of hell, less than a pin head, throw it into the sea, 
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and it will not go out. In one moment it would dry up all 
the waters of the ocean, and set the whole world on a blaze. 

St. Teresa says that the fire on earth is only a picture of 
the fire in hell.” 

The venerable Bede is able to add a new feature to the tor- 
ments of Purgatory. A good, honest Englishman, by the name 
of Drathelmus, died he says, and *“‘ by permission of God rose 
again for the salvation of many. He said that immediately 
after his death his soul was conducted to Purgatory by an 
angel. It seemed a deep valley of great extent, filled on one 
side with fire and flames, and on the other with snow and ice- 
bergs. ‘And I saw,’ continued he, ‘a great number of souls 
horribly tormented, being tossed from the fires to the snows, 
from the snows to the fires, thus passing from the most ex- 
treme cold to the most extreme heat, without a moment of 
rest.’” So delightful a thought as this could not fail to be 
improved by our Christian divines and poets, and hence ap- 
pears in their descriptions of hell. 

There is another circumstance, as remarkable as it is calami- 
tous to the * poor souls” in Purgatory, ‘‘ those holy prisoners 
and debtors to the divine justice,’ as Father Mueller calls 
them. It is, as he affirms, that “they are not able, in the 
least to assist themselves. A sick man afflicted in all his 
limbs, and a beggar in the most painful and most destitute of 
conditions, has a tongue left to ask relief. At least they can 
implore Heaven. But the souls in Purgatory are so poor that 
they can not even do this. Those cases in which some of them 
were permitted tu appear to their friends and ask assistance, 
are but exceptions.” They cannot even pray, or their prayers 
find no access to the ear of God. His justice and love are so 
great that they have nothing left but to suffer. If it is said 
that their sufferings are only brief, and that they know they 
are soon to be released, there are two things to be considered. 
One is that their sufferings are so intense, so terrible, that a 
single hour seems like an age. Father Mueller tells the story 
of a monk who dying left it in solemn charge with a brother 
to say Mass immediately on his death for the repose of his soul. 
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This was honestly done, but was hardly finished when the dead 
monk appeared to reproach his brother for his hardness of 
heart and neglect in leaving him for thirty years in all the 
torments of Purgatory. ‘Thirty years!” exclaimed his as- 
tonished brother, “ You were alive an hour ago!” ‘“ Learn 
then,” said the dead monk, “ how terrible are the sufferings of 
Purgatory.” The other thing to be considered, is that the 
poor souls in Purgatory do not know for how long a time they 
must stay there, and some of them have a siege of it. That 
honest Englishman Drithelm reported that those who spent 
their whole life in sin and are converted at the last hour, will 
suffer in Purgatory till the day of judgment! 

As the poor souls in Purgatory cannot at all help themselves, 
and as God, and Christ, and the Virgin Mary, all the angels 
and all the saints in heaven, will not so much as lift a finger 
to aid them, it follows, unfortunately, that, as Father Mueller - 
says, ‘ We are the only ones who have it in our power to assist 
them in their sufferings.” The case seems a very hard one, 
and it is not at all singular that Father Mueller should call 
upon all the members of the Holy Church to do something for 
the relief of these poor souls; and it cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to learn what ‘“ we” can do for them. Upon this impor- 
tant point we have a whole chapter in the little book before us: 


“The most. efficacious of all means to release these poor 
souls from their painful captivity is, undoubtedly, the holy sac- 
rifice of the Mass. This is the common doctrine of the Fathers. 
St. Jerome says that by every Mass, not only one, but several 
souls are delivered from Purgatory ; and heis of opinion that 
the soul, for which the priest says Mass, suffers no pain at all 
while the holy sacrifice lasts. The Fathers of the Council of 
Trent declare that by the sacrifice of the Mass the souls in 
Purgatory are most efficaciously relieved.” 


But if this is the first and greatest means of benefiting poor 
souls in Purgatory, it is not all. Indulgences can be gained 
for them; prayers can be offered; and even alms deeds can 
be done in their behalf. Then it is singularly useful for Chris- 
tians to practice interior mortifications, in fact to do anything 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 3 
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that is difficult and costs some sacrifice ; and especially when 
at the Holy Communion, it is well to say to Christ quite boldly, 


“OQ Jesus, my God and my all! how can I rejoice and be 
glad when I know that there are so many of my departed 
fellow-Christians, who at this very moment suffer the most ex- 
cruciating pains in Purgatory? No, my dear Saviour, I shall 
experience no consolation if thou dost not give me my people 
— those suffering souls for whom I beg relief, and offer up the 
merit of my Communion.” 


It is very pleasant and encouraging to see our saints on earth 
so much more humane and sympathetic than their Divine Mas- 
ter, and all the saints and angels in heaven. While God, and 
Christ, and even the Virgin Mary, turn a deaf ear to all the 
cries of souls in Purgatory, Father Mueller and his friends 
think and talk upon their sufferings like human beings, and 
seem ready and anxious to do them all the service in their 
power! We have sometimes seen very hard and immoral men 
work at a fire and expose themselves to the greatest dangers 
to save a child from the flames, which we interpreted as a sign 
that after all they were not totally depraved. May we not 
reasonably hope that neither they nor the saints will be greatly 
worse in the world to come! 

There are several remarkable things about Purgatory, that 
ought not to pass unnoticed. In the first place it is filled with 
exceedingly good Christians. Says Father Mueller: 


“The souls in Purgatory are holy souls. They are con- 
firmed in grace, and no longer in a condition to offend God or 
forfeit heaven. They love God above everything; and all 
their disorderly appetites and passions have died away, and as 
they love God, so they are loved by him in an unutterable man- 
ner. For this reason our Lord wishes that they should be 
united to him as soon as possible; but as he is a God most. 
holy and most just, his holiness and justice forbid him to admit 
them into the city of the heavenly Jerusalem before their in- 
debtedness to his divine justice has been fully discharged, 
either by their own suffering or by the prayers and good works 
of their brethren on earth.” 
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Another thing quite worthy of notice is that all the suffer- 
ings of Purgatory, terrible as they are, are thoroughly Orthodox 
in their character, that is, they are purely vindictive. Like 
those of hell itself, they have not the shadow of moral purpose 
in them. Their sole office is to satisfy the divine justice. The 
saints in Purgatory, like the sinners in hell, owe God so much 
penalty and must pay it. This penalty has no bearing upon 
the moral chazacter of him who suffers it, or indeed upon any 
other creature, properly, in the universe ; it is intended in no 
way to work out any moral improvement, to repress evil pas- 
sion, quicken good resolution, or promote and confirm just, 
benevolent and holy principles. In the souls in Purgatory this 
service is not needed; in those in hell God has made it im- 
possible. In both cases it would be difficult to conceive a more 
perfect waste of immense suffering. It can hardly glorify God, 
aud certainly benefits no other being. 

Another thing not unworthy of notice, is the frequency with 
which these * holy souls” in Purgatory get permission to ap- 
pear to their friends on earth and tell the story of their tor- 
ments. Monks and nuns, renowned bishops and venerable 
saints come from that scene of retributive justice to implore 
the kind offices of mortals and secure their prayers. This 
book of Father Mueller is illuminated by the record of their 
appearance and pious conversation. Indeed, all we know 
about Purgatory and its torments, we learn from this source, 
or from dead men returned to life again who kindly report 
what they saw and heard. These Roman legends put all the 
feats of modern Spiritualism to the blush. Our “‘ materializing” 
mediums have much to see and learn yet. Let them bring a 
“holy spirit,” a real monk, from Purgatory, if they can, 
“ clothed in a sheet of flame,” or ‘ clad in armor shining like 
red hot iron in a furnace,” and then they will have done some- 
thing worth talking about. Such things have been as common 
in the Roman Church as the changes of the moon. 

It need not be said that Purgatory, if it does not do the 
saints within it any good, is singularly useful to Mother Church. 
It makes her prayers and Masses necessary, if we have any 
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love for the souls of our deceased friends; and prayers and 
masses cost money. Why, Hell and Purgatory have been the 
enriching of the Church, not to say the very making of her. 
To keep bad men from going to Hell, and to get good men out 
of Purgatory, has paid the Church beyond all human calcula- 


tion. No secular business brought in such immense profits. 
In these benevolent works she had, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, honestly earned half the wealth of Christendom. Her 


lands were broad, her convents innumerable, her treasures 


almost boundless, and her revenues constantly increasing. 
What widow would refuse her jewels to release the soul of her 
husband from Purgatory? What son could be so unnatural 
as to leave a beloved father ‘buried under waves of fire,’’ 


when an inherited field would at once translate him into glory ? 
And the Holy Church performed her spiritual functions and 


gathered in the harvest; and but for the monk of Wittenberg 
or some other audacious enemy of the Church, she would to- 


day have been mistress of the world, and the Pope, izstead of 
dwelling by sufferance in the Vatican, would have had Imperial 


Rome for his seat, and kings and emperors would have been 
his slaves. Even now without Hell and Purgatory the triple 


crown would hardly be worth the wearing. 


After this account of Purgatory, the question will hardly be 


asked whether Universalists believe in it. The two things 
have no resemblance in form, or spirit, or purpose. But be- 
tween Purgatory and Hell as maintained by our Orthodox 


friends there isa striking similarity, in the character of their tor- 


ments, in their purpose, and in their utter uselessness. 


ARTICLE V. 


‘Comprehensiveness and Liberality in Temperance Work. 


NorwirHsTANDING a general unanimity as to the magnitude 


- of the evil and the urgency of a remedy for intemperance, few 
men are agreed as to how it should be treated, or are willing 
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to compromise with other views than their own. As a result 
there is as much energy spent against the several parties in 
temperance work as ayainst the evil itself. Men are too apt 
in temperance as in religion to give importance to the manner 
at the expense of the result, and to love their plan rather than 


their object. Withoutattempting here to decide what measures 
are best, we think it better to work together on almost any 
plan than to expend our forces principally in determining the 
best. We can no more have unity in temperance methods 


than in churches, and we should learn, notwithstanding our 


diversities, 1o work for the same object rather than make tem- 
perance work a work in part against temperance measures. 
While accordingly one man would favor exclusively general 


prohibition, another local option, and another strict license ; 


while one would be for moral suasion, another for medical 


cures, and another for purifying the liquors; while one would 
favor temperance revivals and crusades, and another discrimi- 
nate in favor of beer or wine, we should, as sincere temperance 


men, cooperate with all these measures as far as they effect in 


their way their purpose; being charitable enough to sympa- 
thize with movements that have not our entire approval, and 
to codperate especially with the ones that are current and most 


likely to prevail. The great movements in temperance as in 
other interests cannot be entirely controlled, and the most 


judicious course is to fall in with them wherein we do approve, 
instead of opposing them wherein we do not. We can never 


bring to the popular breeze our exact preferences, and the best 
we can do is usually to codperate with the best that is practica- 


ble. This need not interfzre with our individual efforts in 
other directions; but we should learn to work by ourselves 


without obstructing the work of others, or being sour because 
it is not like ours. The temperance work is many-sided, like 


the evil which it attacks, and must be prosecuted in many 
ways to meet its many assaults. Of the different methods of 
operation, which thus-correspond in the main with the different 


Jorms of the vice, and of their concurrent claims on temperance 
friends we purpose to speak in this paper. 
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And first touching the most common expedient of temper- 
ance men — total abstinence — and the signing of the pledge 
as a means thereto, we observe that though all men cannot be 
induced to take the pledge, and though many who take it can- 
not be induced to keep it, it is still the only, or, at least, the 
best, means to reach certain classes. There are many who 
will not undertake anything unless they undertake it fully and 
can do it thoroughly, or believe they are so doing. They do 
not like half way measures, or partial remedies. They will 
not take to an agitation unless it undertakes to accomplish 
something absolutely. They are of that class which draw a 
clear distinction between some and none, and to whom a little 
is as bad as much. They do not distinguish, or care for, de- 
grees. They must drink or noi drink; and if they abstain it 
must be totai abstinence. As intemperance has been to them 
an extreme, temperance must also be an extreme. They live 
in extremes, and must pass from one extreme to another ; 
and are satisfied in making a change only if they can become 
altogether unlike their former selves. They want to believe 
they are doing some great thing in reforming, and cannot be © 
satisfied, or become enthusiastic, in a moderate reform. It is 
as in religion, where they must be either saints or sinners, 
Christians or unconverted, with no half way state. This class 
cannot be gotten to moderate drinking, or to the use of purer 
or less intoxicating liquors. They are averse to putting forth 
an effort, if it is not a decided effort; and will not put them- 
selves to the trouble that is necessary to quit intemperance 
unless it is a great quitting. They find it, for the same reason, 
more easy to quit strong drink entirely than to quit it in part. 
An occasional use is only a permanent temptation, and a little 
is only suggestive of more. Abstinence keeps it out of the 
mind, and away from their presence; and being far off from 
a danger they feel more safe. It is hard for one who has been 
a drunkard to become a moderate drinker, although one who 
has never drunk to excess may occasionally keep to modera- 
tion. fi 

And not only with the drinkers, but also with those who 
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have not yet learned to drink, total abstinence is in many cases 
the only expedient. They must abstain entirely, and know 
that this is their purpose in order to be safe. They must be 
decided and resolved; and resolution likes clear restrictions 
and does not care to take a stand on degrees merely. They 
want to act on principle; and principle to most reasons ex- 
presses itself only in plain positives.and negatives. It is to 
them right to abstain, and wrong to drink, as such, and they 
must abstain as a virtue if they abstain at all. If possible they 
must have the Bible on their side, and interpret it as only and 
wholly for total abstinence. They must be pledged to abstain, 
and pledged for all time to come. It must, if possible, be part 
of their religion and a principal thing that makes up their 
character. It must be duty to God, as well as to man, and to 
their fellows as well as to themselves. These persons must be 
absolutely pure, like a chaste maiden who has not sinned once, 
and has not sinned in any respect. And the circulating of the 
pledge, and the committing of this class to temperance, is, per- 
haps, the most powerful means for the prevention of intemper- 
ance known. To talk of moderation or half way practices with 
them is to spoil it all, and to take from them the only means 
they have to resist the evil. And however we may prefer 
other measures, we must let movements for total abstinence, 
and the power of pledges and resolutions, have full sway in 
this case. 

It is true, and it is very unfortunate that it is true, that this 
wholesale signing of the pledge and binding of men by resolu- 
tions gives rise to much breaking of pledges and resolutions.; 
and that this again demoralizes those who are guilty of such 
failures, and renders them less capable of maintaining their 
decisions and resolutions in the future. The oftener one breaks 
a pledge or promise, or quits his purpose, the easier it is to do 
so again ; and we should beware of encourrging such violations 
of plighted faith by inducing weak men to make promises which 
in all probability they will not keep. The breaking down of 
the will, and familiarizing of men with moral delinquency goes 
far to produce that state of mind and feeling which is brought 
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about by intemperance itself. It is sometimes better not to 
exact pledges than to exact them when they are in all proba- 
bility to be broken. And in all cases where we start temper- 
ance movements on this plan, it is very important that we pro- 
vide some security that the pledge taken shall be kept, as well 
as that it shall be taken. 

The work of the temperance reformer is not done, but only 
begun, when he has induced his fellow-man to bind himself 
against drink. It takes only a minute to sign the pledve, but 
it takes a lifetime to keep it; and every new convert should 
be protected, for awhile at least, until he has got habituated to 
his new mode of life. There is no adequate reason against 
signing the total abstinence pledge in the fact that it may be 
broken ; but there is reason, in this fact, that we should take 
precautions that it shall not be broken. For while it would so 
be an argument against every good undertaking that we may 
probably fail in it, there is something gained even if the pledge 
is kept fora short time. Still we need, as temperance men, 
to organize the temperance forces into armies of protection, as 
well as of assault, and try to keep our conquests as well as to 
make them. Hitherto the work has been too exclusively of a 
propagating character, and not enough a conservative charac- 
ter, bent on getting signers rather than on fortifying them. 
Of temperance organizations we shall speak presently as a means 
to supply this defect, as well as of the desirability of removing 
the temptations to drink ; but now we observe that we need to 
bring the defences against drinking home to the individual by 
personal and immediate application. The great temperance 
workers, when they have induced their hundreds to sign the 
pledge, should organize some force or appoint some agents to 
look after these signers with a view to rallying and encouraging 
them in their pledges. The enthusiasm under which they 
signed soon dies out, and with it their resolution, unless there 
is something to recall them to their purpose, and occasionally 
stimulate them in their endeavor. 

But while the most general movement in temperance work 
must perhaps always be in the line of total abstinence, and the 
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binding of the people thereto by pledges and on principle, there 
are also other and more partial measures that may be made to 
accomplish much. One of these is to induce men to sign a 
pledge to abstain for a limited period, or to absiain from the 
most dangerous liquors. Many persons cannot be induced to 
sign a pledge for life, as we have said, while others cannot keep 
it if they do. Instead, therefore, of spending all our efforts in 
the vain endeavor to accomplish the impossible, it is often bet- 
ter to attempt the more practical work of getting them to sign 
a pledge for six months, or a year, or during their minority. 
Men have often very just grounds for not binding themselves 
for a whole life to a particular course. Time may change 
their opinions and circumstances, when, as they conceive, they 
might find their pledge of great inconvenience, without being 
of any special benefit. One does not like to bind himself 
against future freedom, or, by committing himself te a particu- 
lar course, discharge his reason for the rest of his life. Es- 
pecially are there reasons why young people, in anticipation 
of the changes which their views and the world may undergo, 
should not throw overboard these considerations, or forfeit 
their right to adjust at all times their conduct to their sense 
of the appropriate. Such persons, however, can have little 
objection to pledging themselves for a short time. Even if 
they should afterwards discover it not to be wise they would 
not have long to suffer their folly. And during the time they 
are so pledged the work of temperance is as well done as if 
they had pledged themselves for lite. They can, moreover, in 
most cases be induced to renew their pledge when their time 
has expired, and by frequent renewals keep up their abstinence 
for a whole life. Jt only requires for this that the friends of 
temperance shall renew their efforts with them, and not con- 
sider, as we have already said, that their work is done when 
they have first induced them to sign the pledge. In fact we 
are decidedly of the conviction that in general more work in 
the cause of temperance is needed in looking after the signers 
and keeping up their resolutions, than in getting them to make 
them in the first place. One has only to keep a few of these 
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temporary pledges until he is out of danger. Ifa young man 
does not learn to drink before he is twenty, the probability is 
that he will not learn at all, or that if he does he can keep 
within moderation. And, as no one commences to drink as a 
rule until he is fifteen, there is only a period of about five 
years in which there is any great danger. It accordingly. re- 
quires only that one span this comparatively short period in 
order to be saved from intemperance ; and this can, or ought 
in most cases to be, done by a renewal of short pledges. We 
would, therefore, urge as a matter of the greatest importance, 
that the efforts of temperance friends be concentrated more on 
this period of life, instead of aimed uselessly at the whole of 
life, or made to cover periods when there is comparatively no 
danger. 

Especially is this so with persons who have not yet learned 
any habits of intoxication, or acquired an uncontrolable appe- 
tite. If they remain till twenty or twenty-five without acquir- 
ing a liking for strong drink, they will not be apt so easily to 
acquire that liking; nor will it take such a ruthless hold of 
them as if acquired before their tastes and habits are fixed. 
And as for those who have already learned to drink, although 
their only safety in most cases is to abstain altogether, they 
can often be got to temperance, and kept. to it, by this method 
of temporary pledges when nv other would avail. Beside the 
fact that few of them who have any regard for their resolution, 
or strength enough to keep it, if taken, would be willing to 
sign the pledge for life, they would be less liable to keep it if 
they knew it was for life than if for only a short time. Es- 
pecially is this true of the more weak-willed persons who are 
easily persuaded to take the pledge, and easily persuaded to 
break it when out of the influences which induced them to 
take it. It seems like a very long time toa thirsty man to 
wait a whole lifetime without taking a drink; but to wait for 
a few months or a year appears more like an endurable suffer- 
ing. We can all suffer for awhile, in our appetites as in our 
other functions ; but if the suffering promises to be unending, 
we are apt to despair.and not. care.for our resolution. 
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Men often keep these short pledges simply because they know 
they can soon get rid of them, as the Methodists keep an un- 
acceptable preacher because they know his termisshort. But 
in keeping sober for a few months, or a year, the drinkers 
often learn that it is possible to keep sober and reform alto- 
gether. Many are astonished to find how easy it is, and how 
little suffering it subjects them to, to keep the pledge; and 
everybody kuows that if the first few months of abstinence are 
got over safely, tie chances of reformation are measurably as- 
sured. During the late riot in Baltimore when the saloons 
were closed by order of the authorities, the saloon keepers 
complained of the loss to their business, not so much that 
they could not sell in the few days of riot, but that the people 
would be weaned from liquor by a temporary suspension of 
their habits, and learn that they could do without it. At all 
events when an habitual drinker has learned how easy it is to 
abstain from drink, he is more ready to attempt it, and so in 
the cases of which we speak, to pledge himself for another sea- 
son, or for all time to come. Many need to learn their power, 
and be made to know that they can become respectable; and 
though they may start in this career of reformation without 
much hope or resolution, they can be got to more earnestness 
in the matter in time. And in all the cases of which we now 
speak, we contemplate the securing of these classes ultimately 
and entirely to abstinence. But we claim that it is often best 
to attempt it in moderation, and often in very partial and im- 
perfect methods. And we specify these methods only for the 
cases where more thorough and radical measures cannot be 
availed of, as where the people cannot be induced to take a 
life pledge, or where particular ones cannot be so induced. 

Another partial measure, already hinted at, for the securing 
of temperance, is the abstention from particular kinds of 
liquors, without reference to others, or to all. The most com- 
mon course of temperance friends is to proscribe everything 
that intoxicates, and in whatever degree. The pledge usually 
circulated abjures all malt and fermented liquors, and not un- 
frequently cider, and even tobacco. And though to be sure 
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it is advisable to abstain from all that intoxicates, still it is not 
advisable to attempt the impossible or highly improbable. By 
including too much we impair the strength of the pledge, as 
well as throw impediments in the way of its popularity. For 
those who cannot be induced to abandon all strong drink, we 
can afford to provide a modified pledge. If men will only ab- 
stain from the stronger liquors, we can be tolerably sure of 
their safety. Most who drink to their pain drink distilled 
liquors. Few get drunk on wine or beer; and though these 
last often lead to stronger drinks, they do comparatively little 
damage themselves. They are more commonly pure, and do 
not engender the diseases and abnormal tastes that result from 
the drugged condition of distilled liquors. It cannot be 
doubted that if Americans drank pure beer like the Germans, 
or light wine like the French, there would be comparatively 
little drunkenness among them, as there is little among the 
latter; not that these are desirable, but that they are not as 
bad as the liquors which our people do drink. And though it 
is next to impossible to turn our people from stronger to 
weaker drinks, with the start which they have in methods of 
intoxication, or to keep them in moderation no matter what 
beverages they use, yet many individuals may, as exceptional , 
cases in temperance work, be restrained from the more dan- 
gerous cups if the less dangerous ones are allowed them. 
Some do not care for anything but wine; others for anything 
but cider; others for anything but beer; but these they cannot 
respectively be induced to give up. If, therefore, they can be 
made to pledge themselves against the rest they can be practi- 
cally saved to temperance ; and the temperance cause cannot 
afford to lose this respectable class who occasionally indulge 
in a favorite drink which they regard as harmless. Many 
might even be transferred to the side of temperance wo:kers 
from the side of their opponents, if the former were more lib- 
eral in their opinions and toleration of practices. But by op- 
posing all kinds of drinks indiscriminately, and all persons 
who drink alike, they narrow down their circle to a compara- 
tively small and uninfluential class. Every man in his senses 
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is in favor of temperance; and if the temperance cause were 
waged only against intemperance, and not against drinks and 
dealers in drink, it might enlist all men. We are aware that 
it is much easier to comprehend and work for abstinence from 
all drinks, and to save men who don’t drink at all; and it is 
often the simplicity of this task that gains it favor rather than 
the more discriminating and difficult work of using liquors 
with judgment, and saving men while still using their cups. 
Most persons resist the temperance movement simply on the 
plea that wine is not injurious, that beer is beneficial, that cider 
is unobjectionable. Let them, therefore, if they cannot be per- 
suaded out of their opinion, have their favorite drink, and ask 
them to abandon the rest. So much gained is worth some- 
thing. It only makes the duty of the friends of temperance 
harder ; they will have to watch more and demand less, If 
men can be saved while drinking wine and beer, or while drink- 
ing anything moderately, it is our duty to save them, and or- 
ganize their salvation into permanency, and not merely to con- 
fine our efforts to those that can be saved in our way, or in the 
easiest way. We must pluck men out of danger, as well as 
save them from danger, and even save some men while in 
danger. 

It is probable that for many years to come the Americans 
will drink strong drinks ; and until this is prevented we should 
not give up those who do drink, or refuse them sympathy be- 
cause of their drink. It is easier to keep them to a few com- 
paratively harmless drinks than to keep them from all; and 
it may become a question for temperance men to consider what 
the people shall drink instead of what they shall not drink. 
It may yet be recognized as the duty of temperance men to 
secure drink that will not intoxicate and yet satisfy the desire 
which is now satisfied by strong drink. Many will be satisfied 
with tea and coffee ; others with soda water and small beer ; 
but many will demand something stronger. We believe that 
if the people had a beverage like the White Beer of Berlin, it 
would satisfy all the’wants of the drinker, and induce no habits 
of intoxication. We would not maintain that stimulating 
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beverages of any kind are necessary, or even desirable, but 


only that those persons who cannot be saved from drinking 
altogether, should be saved, as far as possible, to harmless 


drinks. 
We would in particular urge that temperance advocates do 


not make themselves and their cause ridiculous by a wholesale 
denunciation of tea, coffec, tobacco, and like stimulants, as 


they often do, nor indulge in intemperate expressions and rep- 


resentations about even more dangerous indulgences. For 


whatever may be the demerits and dangers of these articles, 
they do not properly come under the subject of temperance 


any more than excess in eating or sleeping does. The evil of 


intemperance is well known and well defined, and is of such 


vast proportions and great difficulties that it cannot afford to 
lug in these minor evils which are oftener the occasion of whims 
than of well considered opinions as to their claims. We must 


recognize the fact that we cannot do everything, and learn to 
be satisfied with the possible, which is a hard lesson for the 
theoretical and impractical men that rsualiy compose the ranks 
of temperance workers. By attempting too much we usually 
don’t do enough; but habituate ourselves to failure until the 
public learn to expect nothing else from us. We need, above 
all things, to be practical, the object of temperance not being 
to attain an ideal, but to relieve an evil. If we can save some, 
and save them measurably, we may be satisfied, and we must 
learn to work with the imperfect instruments and imperfect 
methods that usually prevail in practical and business life ; 
and if we get but imperfect and indifferent success, it is, per- 
haps, all that we have a right to expect. 

Touching prohibition and the various legal remedies against 
intemperance, we think that much can be accomplished in 
special cases, although we must depend principally on our 
private efforts for expedients on this subject, which we must 
also do in order to enforce prohibitory laws, even if we have 
them. We can never, perhaps, get general prohibition. At 
most we can get only here and there a State to pass prohibitory 
laws, like Maine or Iowa, although generally we can get pro- 
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hibition only by counties or subdivisions of counties. We can 
never get United States laws to cover the evil, and all efforts 


at making the subject a national one will likely be futile for all 
time to come. In legislation, as in other respects, we must 
learn to be contented with little, and to attempt no more than 


we can do, and do no more than we can do well. 

There are serious objections to prohibition, whether it be on 
a larger or smaller scale, and many worthy persons will always 
oppose it, and often successfully, on this ground. It does in- 
terfere with our liberties, and bring the attention of the gov- 


ernment ‘to our private concerns far more than is advisable in 
most cases. Men should, on general principles, be allowed to ™ 


eat and drink what they please, and to buy and sell it as they 


please. And it will naturally be argued that if some drink too 
much, others should not be deprived of the privilege of drinking 
with moderation or without injury to society. In most cases, 
moreover, the laws cannot ve enforced, and only lead to evasions 


by which the people add to the crime of drinking that of violating 
the law. -Such laws may even foster illegality and familiarize 
the people with crimé as a justifiable or trivial offence, which 
is perhaps the greatest danger arising from an injudicious at- 
tempt at prohibition. For these and other reasons, we say, 
the people will not generally or uniformly favor prohibition. 
We can at most only expect it to be attempted within narrow 
limits, and for a short time. Such laws will be often changed 
and often repealed, and prohibition will, for a long time yet, 
be only experimental, with varying and disputed results. 
Still, notwithstanding these objections, it is often advisable to 
exact prohibitory laws. The few rights which we have to 
drink, and the slight advantages we can derive therefrom, we 
can cheerfully give up for the common good, as we must do 
with regard to many other rights. And though all persons 
cannot be kept from drinking under such laws, many can, 
which is all that can be expected of any system of temperance 
expedients. If men can drink only in private, and must be 
careful to avoid detection, they will not drink so often; and 
we shall be spared the demoralizing effect of the publicity of 
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the obstacle as well as save those who care little about drink- 


ing, but who are now led to drink because of the universality 
and obtrusiveness of the custom. The habit will lose power 
with losing fashionableness and legality. And though prohibi- 
tion will break up many forms of legitimate business, or dis- 
arrange them temporarily, to the great damage of merchants, 
and indirectly of the whole community, still the right of the 
State and the prudence of the people cannot be questioned to 
prevent a traffic, even by hard and extenuating measures which 
is devastating society so greatly. The public safety may re- 
quire it as a police regulation, just as it requires education as 
a protection against the crimes and violence of ignorance. 
We can legislate against intoxicating liquors as against poisons, 
and punish one who sells to an inebriate, knowing his pro- 
pensity, as one who sells to a suicide knowing his purpose. 
There is no doubt of the right of the government, or anything 
whatever, to legislate on this subject; and the only question 
is how to do it wisely and with effect. By the time the people 
are desirous of legislation it is usually prudent to attempt it, 
and possible to enforce it; and what the whole people want 
the minority have usually no right to complain of; so that it 
simply becomes a question of when and where the people de- 
sire prohibition. 

The forms which prohibition will likely take in most cases 
is local option, by which the question is left to each locality to 
determine whether it will authorize liquor to be sold within its 
limits or not. This method preserves local liberty and local 
government, and is less likely to insure prohibition where it 
cannot be enforced. The sea-ports and river towns, the fron- 
tier settlements and other communities where the law could 
not, under any circumstances, be carried cut, will not ve apt 
to ratify.it, while more industrious and moral communities, 
where it will be easy of enforcement, will be apt to ratify it to 
the greater protection of their youth. Our experience with 
this law is that in some places it works well and in others it 
does not; and after we have had wider experience of its adapta- 
bility we may learn to apply it only when it will likely suc- 
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ceed. To attempt to enforce such a law against public senti- 


ment would be a failure, although, if backed by public senti- 
ment, there is no reason why it should not succeed. At all 
“events the friends of temperance have no reason to scruple 
about the right or advisability of their expedients, or to be dis- 
couraged if it does not accomplish all that is desired. 

But whether we have prohibition in any form or not, much 
can be accomplished by enforcing the laws, whatever they are. 
In nearly all communities the laws are measurably strict 
against intemperance. They prohibit the selling of liquor to 
minors. ‘They require character in the keepers of saloons, 
and often bonds and strict license. In some communities 
liquors can be sold only at hotels and on the recommendation 
of a large proportion of the citizens or the favorable judgment 
of acourt. There are usually stringent laws against liquor 
selling on Sunday, holidays, and in special localities. There 
are laws in regard to the purity of liquors, misrepresentation 
of liquors, or the selling of one or more kinds of liquors. 
Other laws make the seller responsible for damage done by the 
inebriate, or restrain him from selling after notice by a wife or 
father. There are many wholesome laws for the restraining 
of intemperance in every commuity, and a large proportion of 
the evils of intemperance results from a violation of those laws. 
If, therefore, these laws can be enforced, we can accomplish, 
in many cases, as much as we could hope to do by stringent 
laws. One of the best reforms ever accomplished in New York, 
where they could not get satisfactory laws, was accomplished 
by merely enforcing the laws they had. Since we cannot wipe 
out intemperance entirely, we ought not to expect perfect 
means. And temperance men would do well, when they see 
they cannot get the legislation they want, to get down to the 
less ambitious work of doing what good they can without it. 

In one way in particular can we further the cause of tem- 
perance through the existing laws, or, if the laws are defective, 
can easily remedy them; and that is by insuring the purity of 
the liquors. Nearly every, State has inspection laws, and it is. 
entirely practicable to have the liquors tested, and properly 
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labelled. The science of chemistry furnishes tests that cannot 
be mistaken, and the whole matter can be attended to without 
any considerable expense. We have often wondered why this 
‘has not been more resorted to by temperance friends than it 
has. A large part of the drunkenness of our country results 
from the impurity of the liquors. If these were not drugged, 
as they are for the sake of cheapness, they would not beget 
such morbid appetites which are usually the result of poison 
in the cheaper liquors. There is far less drunkenness in other 
countries where pure liquors are drunk, even though the same 
quantity be drunk as here. 

We could also do much for temperance by a reform of the 

‘social customs among drinkers; as the abolition of treating, 
peculiar to our countrymen; of the use of strong drink at 
parties and festivities ; of the offering of wine to callers on New 
Year’s, and of celebrating special occasions with particular 
-drinks. None of these seductive practices have any foundation 
-in our desires. They give no special pleasure to the tempter, 
but are as likely to be a bore as an enjoyment. Giving drink 
to others does not satisfy the drinker, as drinking when you 
‘do not want to does not. Many persons in America are made 
‘drunkards by drinking against their desire. _ So it is no special 
addition to the pleasure of a feast to drink when you are not 
accustomed to drink on ordinary occasions; and there is not 
the excuse for this practice that there is in Europe, where the 
people, drinking regularly at meals, do so as a matter of 
course on special occasions. 

We are aware that these practical mothiode of reforming the 
customs of drinkers, while not striking at the root of the mat- 
ter by insisting only on total abstinence or total prohibition . 
does not meet with the approval of most temperance workers. 
But we must remember that temperance work is necessarily all 
partial, and with only partial means. We can perhaps accom- 
plish more by lopping off than by forever striking at a root 
which we cannot reach. These partial matters are not, how- 
ever, in disparagement of more general ones, and are urged 
only as one of many means to accomplish a great result. 
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We should also encourage as a means to temperance, in- 
ébriate asyluims, and all efforts to cure drunkenness by medical 
skill. Science has no doubt the means to neutralize by chemi- 
cal agents the drunkard’s tastes and inclinations. Drunken- 
fiess has its physical side or its features as a disease, and as 
such it can best be cured by the physician or nurse, as insanity 
ot deafness can be. There is no sense whatever in the claim 
sometimes put forth that suchi institutions are damaging to the 
temperance cause ds working on a wrong theory, or ignoring 
the responsibility of the drinker. Cure the drunkard no mat- 
ter how you do it; and don’t quarrel with the means as long 
as there aré more cases than you can reach with your most 
favorite method. It has been demonstrated that men can be 
cured in this way, and it is no disparagement of other methods 
to give it a fair trial whenever anybody or his friends can be 
induced to do so. 

In general it will be séen that thére are many ways of op- 
posing intemperance, just as there are many ways of promoting 
it; and while we may préfer one method, and another another, 
each can act in his own way, and all these agencies can be 
combined without mutual injury or conflict. The agents and 
leaders in this work, should, instead of riding one hobby, see 
that there are agencies enotigh in operation to employ the ad- 
vocates of every systém whatever, and to reach cases of every 
kind. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Martin Luther. 


Lifé of Lathér, by M. Mictielét: History of thé Lifé, Wrifitigs, dnd Doctrines of Mar- 
tin Luther, by I. M. V. Audin. 
Some one begins a deséription of Lord Brouwghain by saying, 
— “ Brougham isa thunderbolt.” In similar plirase one miglit 
say of Lutler,— Luther is a sledge-hanitter. No better hop- 
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tograph was ever taken of the man,— of the historic and in- 
trinsic Luther,— than the pen-and-ink sketch limned by him- 
self. A few. pen-strokes, and the story of a most remarkable 
life,— crowded with excitement and incident, fierce with con- 
tention, boisterous with struggle,— of a character boiling over 
with energy, sublime with courage, erect with truthfulness and 
honor,— is told in a single paragraph. This, too, is done in 
his own peculiar sledge-hammer style. He draws the arrow 
of language to the arrow’s head, and sends it, not only to the 
center of the mark, but clean through to the otherside. It is 
the work of a master. ‘I many conversations I have had with 
Melancthon,” he says, “I have told him my whole life from 
beginning to end. I am a peasant’s son; and my father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were all common peasants. 
My father went to Mansfield and got employed in the mines, 
and there I was born. That I should ever take my bachelor 
of arts and doctor’s degree,” &c., seemed not to be in the 
stars. How I must have surprised folks by turning monk ; 
and then, again, by changing the brown cap for another! By 
so doing, I occasioned real grief and trouble to my father. 
Afterwards I went to loggers with the pope, married a run- 
away nun, and had a family. Who foresaw this in the stars ? 
Who could have told my career beforehand ?” 

Of course, we are not to expect of this great German Her- 
cules perfection. We detect in this boldly told story a certain 
element of vanity. It is evident that the fact of his peasant 
birth, and his peasant ancestry, was a sweet savor to the self- 
conceit of which he, like most men, was not devoid. When 
once we are pretty well up the ladder, and feel something sub- 
stantial in our footing, we love to look back and call the at- 
tention of admiring friends to the lowermost round from which 
our ascent began. I once knew a rich man whose chief de- 
light was to recount to his guests the struggles of his early 
career. ‘I came, sir, to B——,” he would say, “a poor 
farmer’s son, with all my worldly effects tied up in a blue cot- 
ton pocket handkerchief; and what I am to-day, and what I 
have accumulated, are due to my own exertions. I apprenticed 
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myself to a comb maker; now I am ranked among the mer- 
chant princes of the city.” Harmless enough is this sort of 
conceit in a good man, and we withhold no jot of admiration 
from Luther on account of it. But we must not lay too great 
stress upon the word “ peasant.” It does not mean a beggar, 
a starveling, as we are prone to believe; nor even one wretcil- 
edly poor. A peasant is simply a laborer; he he farmer or 
mechanic; and he may be very poor and wretched, and he 
may be in easy and comfortable circumstances. Luther was 
horn a peasant; but his father was a farmer, and his mother 
—as is very generally customary with peasant women in Ger- 
many — worked with her husband in the fields. In no wise 
was Luther’s childhood and youth different from that of the 
majority of the peasant children of Europe, save in this — he 
was better off than the majority of them! Very shortly after 
his birth his father quitted Eislaven, where lie was born, and 
took up his abode in Mansfield. He abandoned the occupation 
of agriculturist for that of miner, and soon acquired a small 
farm. 

The ownership of land in Continental Europe confers dignity, 
and very often leads to civil honors. Hans Luther was soon 
clevated to the functions of a public office. With prosperity 
came pride. Hans Luter must needs mimic the nobility. 
As many a little great man had done before him, he mounts a 
coat of arms. Nor is he unmindful of his peasant pride in the 
selection of a blazon: the hammer of a miner! Moreover he 
would not forget the instrument that had wrought his eleva- 
tion. Pride, if not absolutely deathless, has matchless tenacity, 
and is apt to inhere in the blood of a thousand years. Skill is 
equally transmissible. From the hand that swung the miner’s 
hammer in Mansfield, came the strength and skill to the hand 
that nailed the explosive thesis of the Reformer to the church 
pillar at Wittenburg. From the heart that beat to the ham- 
mer-strokes of the miner, came the pride that, in after years, 
made the great Martin as proud of his father’s blazon “asa 
Sickengen of his sword ”’! 
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THE STUDENT. 


It cannot, therefore, in truth be said that Luther’s youth 
was without advantages. It is true that he sang under the 
windows of the rich people of Magdeburg for smal! alms; and 
when his future was made, he spoke of himself as having been 
‘“‘a beggar boy.” But here, again, we must be cautious of un- 
due emphasis. In his fifteenth year he went to Magdeburg to 
attend the Curren Schule —celebrated schools of the Middle 
Ages. The students of these schools sang twice a week under 
the windows of the wealthy residents, and in the church choir 
at the services in the cathedral, and by such means paid for 
their maintenance and education. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that the stout miner’s son was no necessitated beggar; and 
that the father, who could spare the services of the lad at the 
mines, was not in a state of extreme poverty. 

~The truth is that Luther began life with advantages and 
helps quite beyond the reach of the poorest peasants. To see 
him otherwise than as a necessitated beggar and starveling, 
may detract from the admiration of poor souls, who love to 
surround their hero with every conceivable difficulty and dan- 
ger, and wind up his career with an astonishing and gorgeous 
display of pyrotechnics ; but the truth of history would not be 
subserved by such a representation. Assisted by his father in 
the permission and assistance that opened his way to the 
Curren Schule, he was further helped and encouraged by the 
willing hands and kind heart of a loving woman. In Magde- 
burg, the scene of his begging exploits, he tarried but a single 
year. Disgusted with the place and the parsimony of its citi- 
zens, he took his staff, swung his wallet, and set off for Kisnach. 
There he had relations on the maternal side; and there he 
sang to some purpose. His musical inspiration procured him 
the friendship of a widow lady by the name of Cotta; yea, 
more than this, practically : it procured for him bread, a snug 
harbor, in true reality a home. Although he continued to 
wander about and sing for alms, here he could always touch 
bottom and be certain of a sympathetic shelter. This was a 
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great help. Youth ever loves to sun itself in woman’s pure 
friendship, and finds its longed-for paradise when friendship 
ripens into love. The Cotta gave him both. She gave him, 
too, the first solid ground for his swiftly ascending feet. Be- 
neath her roof he found a hearty recognition of his genius, and 
an inspiration that, sometimes, only a true large-hearted woman 
can impart. Music and love are powerful stimuli of genius; 
and flute and guitar, the gift of the Cotta, afforded a happy 
conduit for Luther’s. Surely he must have had his “ dear 
Kisenach ” in mind, with all its precious memories — the Cotta 
home not among the least-— when he wrote as a marginal 
gloss to the thirtieth chapter of Proverbs, in his translation of 
the Bible, the German distich : 


‘* Nichts liebers ist auf Erden, 
Den Frauenlieb, dem sie mag werden."’ 


“‘ Nothing on earth is sweeter than woman’s love, for who- 
ever can attain it.” True enough; and these Magdeburg days 
were among the sweetest and most enjoyable of Luther’s life. 
Halevon days they were. ‘lours through the country round ; 
flutings, guitarings, singing, begging, studying, and then a re- 
turn to Cotta’s snug harbor, smiles, and applause. The sturdy 
youth was impatient of all shackles, and he loved his personal 
independence better than he loved his life. The sort of life he. 
led at Magdeburg, therefore, had for him an indescribable. 
charm. But it did not enervate him. There was nothing 
soft or weak about the boy. He was, to the end of his days, 
like a steel spring coiled,— always ready for action,— the. 
pressure constant. Swing the pendulm, or balance wheel, and. 
at once the machinery moves on. 

But such a spirit cannot always feast on halcyon days, nor 
be content to pause on-any particular round of the ladder of 
life and go no farther. Luther acquitted himself nobly at 
Magdeburg, but he was impatient for untried fields. He 
would go to Erfurth. But how could he leave Magdeburg, 
and the Cotta, and the delightful wanderings! Almost any 
medern young man, placed in similar circumstances, would. 
have clung to the halcyon days, surrendered ambition, prob- 
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ably have married the widow, and wound up by laying his 
bones in Magdeburg. But Luther went to Erfurth. God im- 
pelled, for he had God’s work to do. He could not tarry 
longer to be tempted of the devil; he must be about the 
business of the Master. To Erfurth he went with the con- 
sent of his father. ‘* My dear Hans,” said he, “ permitted me 
to frequent the university of Erfurth, where, thanks to his 
affection and industry, I was enabled to finish my scholastic 
studies.” He had the assistance of his father to help him for- 
ward, which the average New England boy usually has from 
home to put him through his collegiate course. And he de- 
served it. Throwing the whole force of his most ardent nature 
into whatever he did, he went swiftly ahead of all competitors. 
He laid under contribution the whole field of learning, and he 
mastered it. He graduated in philosophy in just four years 
from the time he entered the university. And here, with sud- 
den shock and abruptness his college days cease. He had but 
fairly started on his literary career when, presto, in a light- 
ning’s flash, a great change -falls upon him; and the disciple 
of the Stagyrite vanishes in thin air. The Aristotelian disap- 
pears, and in his place stands a cowled monk! 

But great changes, though sudden and wholly unexpected, 
are never without antecedent causes and preparations. The 
thunderbolt that struck the young Alexis dead at his side 
seems to have been the only instrumentality that effected so 
great and sudden a change. But Luther’s ‘mind was fallow, 
and ready for the work of the thunderbolt before it fell. He 
passed many of his happiest hours in the Erfurth library. 
One day Nis eyes fell upon a Latin Bible,— one, of several, pos- 
sessed by the library,— and he read the history of Anna and 
her son Samuel. ‘My God,” he exclaimed, “I would not 
wish any richer possession than such a book.” Here the 
change, that subsequently came over him, began. The thun- 
derbolt simply put on the climax. The Latin Bible spoiled 
for him the law books and the lawyers, and the dialecticians 
shrivelled to nothingness in comparison with Moses and St. 
Paul. A priest, whom he encountered about that time, un- 
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doubtedly fixed and confirmed his mood. Luther had grown 
pale and sickly from many harassments and over much study. 
‘Have courage my child,” said the priest, “* you will not die 
of this sickness. God has great things in store for you. He 
will exalt you: you will console others in your turn; for God 
loves you since he chastises you.” Dreams work their fulfil- 
ment; prophecies prove themselves true ; and close upon the 
heels of this prediction came the thunderbolt, and — disappear 
student; appear monk! 


‘* The devil was sick; the devil a monk would he; 
The devil got well; the devil a monk was he.” 


We mean this in no irreverent spirit; but, certainly, the 
analogy is not wholly imaginary. The pile was prepared, and 
the thunderbolt kindled it. In his terror he thought he heard 
a voice exclaim —“ 7b the cloister!’ — and he stoutly vowed 
to St. Ann to turn monk. Sledge-hammer like he thundered 
at the convent gate and demanded admittance. ‘ Open in the 
name of God,” said he. ‘ What do you want?” said the 
warder. ‘To consecrate myself to God,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Amen,” said the warder, and threw open the gate. He sent 
back to the university the insignia of his degree, his robe and 
ring; but, not wholly weaned of the world by the thunderbolt, 
he retained his Plautus and Virgil. Of the world’s wicked 
lumber he retained that much; and it is noticeable that his 
love of the things of the world never wholly died out. The 
world and the flesh he renounced ; but he retained, as we shall 
see, a firm hold upon the devil! 


THe Monk. 


It must be confessed that the first scene of the drama ended 
with startling abruptness. Folks were not prepared for it. 
Hans heard of his son’s escapade and waxed wroth. He 
threatened that henceforth he would address him with the 
German Du, indicative of anger and contempt, instead of Zhr 
indicative of honor. But Luther was unmoved. The fear of 
the devil that was upon him was stronger than the fear of his 
father. He had turned monk, and monk he would be; and 
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into monkery he went with the irresistible fervor that had 
marked his career as a student. Whatever his hand found to 
do, he did with all his might. He swept the dormitories,. 
wound the clock, opened and closed the gates, and went forth 
‘with a sack over his shoulders to beg for alms. There were, 
doubtless, dirtier and more ignorant monks than Luther; but 
it is certain that none surpassed him in zeal and fierceness. 
True, he occasionally growled and grumbled, but he did not 
flinch. ‘ God,” said he ‘has called me to his service, and I 
will endeavor to make myself worthy of his bounty.” He 
stood up with all true manliness to his duties, though they 
were menial and distasteful. In the humblest work he saw a 
divine commission, and he did not scorn it. He was pure 
gold, suffering, but not spoiled nor even dimmed by the ham- 
mer of the beater. It was a sore trial, undoubtedly, but not 
the severest of his trials. When he entered the convent he 
was oppressed with the death of his friend, and he sometimes 
feared that the earth might open at his feet and swallow him 
up. God filled the foreground of his imagination, a form 
more awful than Olympian Jove; wrathful, fierce, and dan- 
gerous; while all the background, and intervening space, was 
crowded with the sanguinary hosts of Satan. In his dreams 
he seemed to hear a voice admonishing him to do penance. 
He fasted and wept, and practised the severest austerities. 
Often he would kneel by his bedside, and remain in prayer 
until morning. He tried to love God, but he could not, and 
his service brought nothing but bitterness and despair. Some- 
times he might have been seen at the foot of the altar with 
clasped hands, and tearful eyes, asking pardon of God. Dia- . 
bolical visions flitted before him; phantoms assailed him at 
night, and troubled him at his studies; he was driven well 
nigh mad with temptations and terrors. “If ever,” said 
Luther, “an Augustinian friar went to heaven by the convent 
door, I, at least, deserved tu enter. This is a testimony which 
all my brethren will confirm. I fasted, watched, mortified my- 
self, and practised cenobitical rigors, even so far as to endan- 
ger my health.” His health, indeed, sank under the load of 
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mental distemper, hallucinations and absurdities he had put 
upon it. He became subject to swoons and ecstasy, and was 
sometimes found in a state of insensibility on the floor of his 
cell. The student had not only given way to the monk, but 
had wholly disappeared. He is represented at this period 
with faded cheeks, a dull complexion, dried up and so reduced, 
that his ribs might be counted. Certainly, a very different 
picture from that of the enthusiastic but awkward student, 
travelling on foot from Erfurth to Mansfield, with sword and 
hunting-knife at his side, and his head filled with Pagan 
philosophy. 

But the heart of Luther was molten at the core. The crust 
of ecclesiasticism and fanatical monkery, by which its pent-up 
fires were restrained and smothered, was soon to “ melt with 
fervent heat.” Mechanical theology may hamper and bind ; 
priestcraft cunningly control ; spiritual authority solemnly as- 
serted, and administered with an iron hand impede ; but they 
are impotent to extinguish an aspiration for liberty, or cast in 
their narrow moulds a single free thought, From the begin- 
ning of his monkish career Luther went forward with mental 
struggle and protest. He was literally a magazine of intel- 
lectual and spiritual combustibles. It was perilous for any 
one to go near him with fire. Honest, able, and fearless, he 
was dangerous because he was in earnest. Earnestness is the 
motor that utilizes honesty and ability. The explosion that 
came might, seemingly, have been postponed ; but then, who 
but Deity, can control canses, and shape, at will, events? To 
outward appearance, two causes led directly to the final re- 
sult. It was resolved by his spiritual superior that Luther 
should visit Rome. We now know that this was a most un- 
wise resolution. For, to Luther, Italy was the land of immacu- 
late saints; Rome the focal center of invincible wisdom and 
purity ; and the pope second, in every perfection, only to Jesus 
Christ. Was it wise, therefore, to-admit the ardent monk be- 
hind the scenes, and give him the freedom of the green-room ? 
Staupitz should have heeded the wise maxim — “ ’tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view” —and kept Luther at home. 
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Neither Italy nor Rome show well under the lens; and, least 
of all, the cardinals and the pope. 

Luther left Germany full of enthusiasm. His ardent eyes 
were fixed, not upon Arabia, but upon Italy; not upon Mecca, 
but upon Rome; not upon Mohammed, but upon Pope Julius 
II. In Italy Luther hoped to confirm his faith, dissipate his 
doubis, and guild his piety with new splendors from the cen- 
tral fount. But from the moment he entered Italy he was dis- 
appointed and shocked. His beautiful and dreamy visions 
were dissipated. He was disgusted with the climate, and 
amazed at the coarsenss and recklessness of the monks. His 
companion was near being thrashed by some monkish revellers 
at an inn, for maintaining the honor of the cowl. A suggestion 
that it would be better not to eat meat on Friday, nearly cost 
him his life. Shaken, but not moved, he pressed on to Rome. 
It is touching to witness the strony persistent faith of the 
honest German monk, notwithstanding the shams that had 
been dissolved, and the hypocrisy unmasked. Arrived at 
Rome, he fell on his knees, and with hands uplifted kissed 
the earth and saluted the holy city,— “ Hail, holy Rome, sanc- 
tified by holy martyrs, and the blood which they have shed 
here.” He saw all, and believed all; but he soon discovered 
that Christianity was obsolete in the capital of the Christian 
world. The old classical fervor somewhat revives; but he is 
disappointed and disenchanted. The luxury of monks, the ir- 
regularities of the priesthood, the exposed shoulders of Roman 
ladies, the pomp and pride of the pope, extorts the exclama- 
tion — “ Let those who wish to live holily depart from Rome ; 
all things are allowed here, except virtue.” Subsequently he 
said —‘* I would not have missed seeing Rome for a hundred 
thousand florins. I should have ever have been uneasy, lest 
I might have done injustice to tle pope.” The visit to Italy, 
was, undoubtedly, the entering wedge of the Reformation. 
That chipped the shell. One sturdy blow, driving the wedge 
to its head, and, behold, full-fledged, 
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THE REFORMER. 


The needed blow speedily came. Luther went to Italy in 
1516; Tetzel arrived at Iiiterback, near Wittenberg, 1517. 
How steadily events in Luther’s life move on. Was that life 
a panorama, painted, and rolled up, before he was born, and 
its successive scenes in no way depending upon contingency ? 
Was Monk Tetzel, with his indulgence-wares, only another 
scene upon the canvas; a predestined event in the liberation 
of the human mind, and Luther the foreordained central figure 
and chief actor? At all events Luther’s liberation and de- 
velopment proceeded with steady pace, and logical precision. 
He protested against the doings of Tetzel, and appealed to the 
Archbishop of Mayence. The appeal was unheeded. Then 
came the sermon against indulgences, with its twenty, or more, 
propositions ; and then, in a few days following, the forever- 
renowned thesis, securely nailed to a pillar of the church in 
Wittenberg. And here let us pause for a moment and look 
around. 

Two parties are rapidly forming, and coming upon the field. 
On, one side is nearly all Christendom, headed by the most 
powerful and magnificent of pontiffs, Leo X. Kings and em- 
perors obey his word, and do him reverence. He is king of 
kings, and lord of lords. A numerous body of cardinals are 
his immediate councillors and servitors. On all the round 
globe there is no court that can compare with his for splendor 
and dignity, and no monarch is so superbly attended and 
housed. His bishops are in every quarter of the earth, from 
Spain to the North Cape, from the eastern Atlantic to the 
Yellow Sea, from Hudson’s Bay to beyond the Equator; and 
all are eager and zealous to do his bidding. His non-commis- 
sioned officers,— priests, brothers, monks, nuns,— are an im- 
mense host of themselves, and are better disciplined and more 
blindly obedient than any military organization on earth ; while 
the rank and file of the army count upon the muster-rolls by 
millions. A word, a wave of the hand; a bull or rescript from 
St. Peter’s, and every wheel in the vast machinery moves. 
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Now it is hurled against a throne, and it topples and goes 
down. Now against an emperor, and he doffs his crown, and 
on his knees crawls to the pontifical feet and sues for pardon. 
The intricate but perfect organization is a vast and irresponsi- 
ble power, not only to be feared and dreaded, but, to all ap- 
pearance, absolutely irresistible. 

On the other side is an intangible sentiment, inorganic and 
diffused. It has no earthly representative but a young man 
of thirty-eight; thoroughly equipped in the learning of the 
schools; zealous, energetic, and honest; but a novice in the 
ways, the wisdom, and the wickedness of the world; a novice 
too in theology. And he is as inorganic as the sentiment he 
represents. He has set himself to maintain only this: A free 
and open Bible for the people: What the Scriptures teach 
must stand against pope, priest, and council: Reason and con- 
science must be allowed to interpret its teachings. On this 
proposition he is prepared to stand or fall. His eye is single. 
His soul is full of Jight. His resources are intense convictions, 
unshaken faith in God, and unbounded, quenchiless enthusiasm. 
He has no organized following. He stands unsupported by 
secular power. At any moment imperial and priestly authority 
may decree his destruction, and to all carthly appearance he 
must fall. It is literally Luther against the world. 

How swiftly move events. The rapidity with which history 
is made in those grand days, almost takes one’s breath. Luther 
is cited to Rome, but he refuses to go. He disputes with Eck 
at Leipsic, and wins a victory.. The bulls bellow at Rome, 
and their bellowings are heard across the Alps. Two find 
their way into Germany, but they have no terror for Luther. 
Finally his adversary coils his Lamian train and prepares to 
strike. Persuasion is found to be useless, and the pope and 
his advisers are determined to try the virtue of more severe 
measures. Secular authority is invoked, and Luther is sum- 
moned to appear and answer before the great Emperor Charles 
V., and the Diet, at Worms. And now begins one of the 
grandest dramas known to history. 

Karly in April 1521 Luther left Wittenberg accompanied 
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with provost, councillors, and advocates. He chanted a hymn, 
of which he had composed the words and the air: “ Hin fester 
Burg ist unser Gott” —‘“ the ‘ Marseillaise,’ of the Reforma- 
tion.” His friends endeavored to persuade him to fly, for they 
had grave apprehensions for his safety. Though not unmind- 
ful of the fate of Huss at Constance, and filled with fears and 
doubts, he replied,— “ Fly, no, no; I will go; I will enter the 
city in the name of Jesus Christ, although there were as many 
devils as tiles on the houses!” In a letter addressed to 
Spalatin, he said: ‘ Christ lives; I will go to Worms to defy 
the gates of hell and the powers of the air.” ‘T will not fly, 
or abandon the cause, or the doctrine of Christ. This is how 
I shall retract. I will say: formerly I maintained that the 
pope was the vicar of Christ; I retract; I now declare he is 
the vicar of the devil.’? In this spirit of invincible resolution 
and courage he obeyed the emperor’s mandate. 

On the 16th of April Luther entered Worms. An immense 
crowd thronged the streets. ‘Be brave be strong,” they 
cried, ‘ desert us not!’ Ever eager for liberty, the multitude 
saw in the bold monk a prophet, an apostle of a new gospel, a 
liberator and saviour; and they welcomed him with the sing- 
ing of sacred canticles and wild manifestations of joy. He 
alighted at the house of the Knights of Rhodes, where the elec- 
tor Palatine lodged. The next day the marshal of the empire 
brought him the emperor’s order to appear at four o’clock in 
the afternoon before his majesty, the princes, the electors, the 
generals, and the chiefs of the orders of the empire. ‘‘ Let 
God’s will be done,” said Luther; ‘I will obey.”” And then 
he bowed his sou! in prayer. Brave words were those he sent 
up to God; words burthened with the agony ot a great soul in 
a sore and bitter strait. The agony in Gethsemane was re- 
peated.— “ God! God! O my God!” he cried, “ come to my 
aid, and protect my cause against the wisdom of the world. 
Hear me; thou alone art able to hear this prayer. It is thy 
cause, O my God! and not mine own: it does not depend on 
myself, but on thee to defend me against the princes of the 
earth.— God of all ages! succor me; man cannot afford as- 
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sistance.— Where art thou my God; where art thou? Come, 
come, I am ready to give my lifeas a lamb. O my God! hast 
thou no ears? Dost thou not hear me? Art thou dead? 
No, thou canst not die. My God succor me, in the name of 
thy well beloved Son, Jesus Christ; my force and my strength, 
my citadeland my rampart. Amen.” And surely the heavens 
said, Amen, on that momentous day. Words like these climb 
the stars, and thunder against the great white throne. 

At the appointed hour Luther obeyed the emperor’s order. 
The scene of the trial opened in the Guildhall. Seldom had 
so numerous a Diet assembled. Germany, yea, Europe was 
shaken as never before, and the excitement was intense. The 
emperor, Charles V., presided. There were present seven 
electors, twenty-four dukes, eight margraves, thirty bishops, 
and a great number of deputies of the empire. Civil officers 
and soldiers were near at hand to preserve order. There were 
present at the Diet, in all, two hundred and six persons. 

There is a stir about the door, a rustle of arms, and Luther 
enters. The deputies rise from their chairs, and the monk 
bows. A brave soldier touches him with his iron gauntlet, 
and says, ‘“‘ Poor monk, this is a bold work you attempt. On 
the word of a gentleman, neither I nor my general, have been 
engaged in so serious affair, and yet we have been in trying 
situations. If you have faith in your doctrines, go forward in | 
the name of God.” “TI will advance,” said Luther. Pale, 
“and so emaciated by study that you might count every bone 
in his body,” he stands the sublime personification and em- 
bodiment of mental and spiritual power. Presently he will 
speak, and his voice will ring out clear and penetrating as a 
trumpet blast leading a charge of cavalry upon the field of 
battle. His encmies will quail before it. 

The trial begins. We condense here the events of several 
days. Kck, officer of the Archbishop of Treves, interrogates 
Luther, first in Latin, and then in German. “ Do you,” he 
asks, “ acknowledge yourself to be the author of the writings 
that have been published in your name? and are you willing 
to retract certain doctrines taught therein?” The officer 
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reads the titles, one by one. Lutherrises. “I admit that the 
books are mine. Never will I deny having written them. 
As to the question, whether I am willing or not to retract the 
‘doctrines I have taught in them, this is a question of faith, in 
which are involved my eternal salvation, and the duty of freely 
announcing the divine word —that word which knoweth no 
master on earth or in heaven, and which we ought all to adore. 
It would be rash and dangerous for me to answer at once, 
without reflection, lest I should incur the condemnation of 
Jesus Christ: ‘he who will deny me before men, I will deny 
before my Father, who is in heaven.’ Give me time to answer 
with deliberation, and without fear of blaspheming the word 
of God, or endangering my soul.” There is a slight murmur, 
and a moment’s deliberation by the chiefs of the Orders, and 
the officer risesagain. ‘* The great clemency of our sovereign,” 
he says, “ allows you a day to reflect on your answer; although 
you might be refused the delay you require. You will appear 
here at the same hour to-morrow, on condition that you give 
your answer by word of mouth, and not in writing.” 

But delay was, in reality, needless. Luther’s mind was 
made up. He only needed time to gather up the forces of his 
sublime courage, and prepare himself to face the result with- 
out flinching. His answer came, as Paul might have answered 
before Cesar, with an intrepidity and conscientiousness that 
reflects honor on the name of man. ‘“ Most Serene Emperor, 
illustrious Princes, most clement Lords!” he said, “ to the 
‘questions proposed to me yesterday; whether I acknowledge 
the books published in my name, and whether I persevere to 
defend them as my doctrines, I answer affirmatively. I per- 
sist, and will persist unto death in this answer.— In the name 
of the living God I implore your sacred Majesty, the illustrious 
Orders, and every human creature, to testify against me, and 
convict me of error, by the authority of the divine word. Here 
I stand ready to retract my errors, if I be convicted of false- 
hood. In that case I will be the first to commit my books to 
the flames.” 

But this answer was not satisfactory to his acne: 
' NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 
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He would have no discussion of doctrines, but a plain. retrac- 
tion. Luther resumed. “Since your sacred majesty and 
your highnesses demand a simple answer I will give it. It 
shall not be tortuous nor sophistical. It is this: Unless my 
errors are proved by the testimony of reason or Scripture — 
for I do not believe in the single authority of popes, or of 
councils, which have so often erred and contradicted each 
other, and I acknowledge no other authority than that of Scrip- 
ture —I cannot, and will not retract. We must not act 
against our consciences. This is my confession of faith: ex- 
pect nothing else from me. May God assist me! Amen.” 

Much confusion and expostulation ensued, but Luther was 
unmoved. Some mocked, and some hissed. Night put a 
termination to the scene, and the Diet broke up. The em- 
peror avowed his intention to maintain the Catholic faith, and 
ordered Luther to return to Wittemberg. On his way back, 
under escort, he was seized by a party of masked horsemen, 
disguised in the dress of a knight, and in a few hours landed 
safe from all enemies in the mountain castle of the Wartburg. 
The Diet of Worms passed into history. The monk-priest had 
won; his enemies had met their Waterloo. The great angel 
that registers with hammer-stroke upon the bell of time the 
flying centuries, rung out a joyous peal to signalize the attain- 
ment of another stage in the liberation of man. The priest 
vanishes, the smoke rolls away, and plain Martin Luther, the 
bold, impetuous champion of freedom is in his place. 


THe Man. 


From henceforth our: interest in Luther is centred in tie 
man, rather than in the Reformer. We know that nearly one 
half of his life was filled with disputings, clamor, strife, hard- 
ships, and many noble and enduring labors; but was he sound 
at the core with true manliness, with all faithfulness to his 
heavy task, and with unflinching trust in God? Certainly he 
was not perfect. Who are? Abral:am was not; nor Moses ; 
nor Joshua; nor the prophets; nor David; nor the apostles ; 
and even Christ was “ made perfect through suffering.” God 
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does not expect perfection of his servants. He selects the best 
possible man for the place, and asks but faithfulness and 
energy in the execution of his task. All else pertaining to 
the man is merely husk and shell. Judged by this rule, 
Luther was eminently “a man after God’s own heart.” He 
was aware of his many imperfections, and did not seek to dis- 
guise them. He was too frank and outspoken to do that. 
He said before the Diet: ** I do not give myself out for a saint. 
It is not my life and conduct I am discussing before you, but 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ—Iam only a man. I can de- 
fend my doc‘rine only after my divine Saviour’s example, who, 
when smote by a servant of the high priest, said to him, ‘If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil.’ If then the Lord 
himself asked to be interrogated, and that by a sorry slave, 
how much more may I, who am but dust and ashes, and may 
well fall into error, ask to be allowed to justify myself with re- 
gard to my doctrine ?”’ Nothing could be more honest, simple, 
and dignified. The man is self-revealed. There is no burnish 
about him. It is hewn and chiselled granite, from the bed- 
rock quarry of the world, that stands before us, and we in- 
stinctively uncover our heads to do it reverence. 

_ But true greatness springs from strong soil. Fiery splen- 
dors of genius are almost certain to be based on equally fiery 
splendors of passion. Weak souls express themselves in gentle 
words and tender phrases; but strong souls feel deeply, and 
are apt to draw from the vocabulary its full strength. Luther 
was a consummate master of language; and he smote with all 
its force his antagonists. He was the very antipodes of soft- 
ness and weakness. With him a spade was a spade, and he 
called it a spade. He was sometimes passionate, arrogant, dic- 
tatorial, and dogmatic. But was not that a necessary accom- 
paniment of his great ability and genius? Call over the names 
of the great men you can remember, and mark how few who 
were not passionate, arrogant, and dogmatic. Intense convic- 
tions generate intense feelings, and intense feelings seek the 
conduit of energetic actions, abrupt manners, and strong words. 
Had Sheridan felt less intensely, his words would have been 
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more gentle and less emphatic, and the result at Cedar Creek 
might have been defeat instead of a victory famous forever 
more. Had Luther been less intense, emphatic and violent, 
less honest and true, he would have shared the fate of common- 
place characters, and history have waited another century for 
Martin Luther. 

Luther confessed to but one fault. He said, “I confess I 
have been more rough and violent than religion and my gown 
warrant. Nevertheless, I do not think it will suit me to re- 
tract this more than the rest.” But violent language was not 
that one nor his only fault. His chief fault was his amazing 
superstition. His belief in Satan was so intense that we mar- 
vel that he found any place in his soul for belief in God 
‘There are devils,” he said, ‘in the forests, in the waters, in 
the deserts, in the marshes; wherever, in fine, there are 
creatures to torment. Some hang on the side of black clouds ; 
others excite storms, rouse up tempests, hurl thunderbolts, 
dart lightnings, infect the air, the sea and the fields.” —“I 
believe the devil is the author of all the maladies of man.”— 
“There are hobgoblins who torment us in our sleep and beat 
us till they make us sick.”—“ Fools, the lame, the blind, the 
dumb, are possessed of the devil. Physicians who treat them 
by the rules of art, know nothing of the matter.”— “ Wit and 
pleasantry are infallible means of driving him away. I said 
to him sometimes, Satan, J’ai fait dans mes chausses.”— 
‘¢ Often times the devil changes children, for the purpose of 
tormenting their parents. Such an exchanged child scarcely 
lives beyond eighteen or nineteen years.” Luther also believed 
in sorcery, and expressed the opinion that sorcerers should be 
burned. ‘ These sorceresses,” he said, ‘‘ deserve no compas- 
sion; for my part I would burn them.” One scarcely knows 
whether to laugh or to weep at such folly ; but we reflect that 
Luther was the supreme product of his age, and the age was 
intensely superstitious, 

His violence and roughness, for which he inclines to apolo- 
gize, was often so grotesque and excessive that we have no 
difficulty about laughing at that. His wrath was not like that 
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of a land-locked bay or lake, but as of a great ocean that swathes 
aglobe. Terrible was his reply to Henry VIII. Henry sug- 
gests that if he do not retract he should be burned. “ Well 
then,” says Luther, “so be it.— Let them burn me.— My 
ashes after death, though cast into a thousand seas, shall rise 
up in arms and pursue, and swallow up their abominable troop. 
— Go then, swine of St. Thomas, do what you will. Ever wilt 
thou find Luther like a bear upon thy road, like a lion upon 
thy path. He will fall upon you from all sides, and give you 
no rest until he shall have ground your iron brains, and pul- 
verized your brazen foreheads!” Of the pope he said, “I 
believe him to be a devil incarnate.—I not only pluck out 
his feathers, but set the knife to his throat and cut his wind- 
pipe asunder.— May the name of the pope be damned; may 
his reign be abolished. If I thought God did not hear my 
prayer, I would address the devil.”— “ Wouldst thou know,” 
he asked, *‘ what a decretal is? Micht anders denn Eselsfiirtz, 
Scheisserei, ja Biiberet, Papst-Dreck und Viirtz: Pabst Miss 
und Drecket, Drecket nnd Drecket.”’—‘“ The monks,” he said, 
“are lineal descendants of Satan. What a roar of laughter 
there must be in hell when a monk goes down to it.”— “ The 
fathers,” he affirmed, ‘‘ were blockheads, and they only wrote 
follies on celibacy.” 

But enough. Say what we will, Luther was a great brother- 
man in fellowship with every legitimate phase of human nature. 
He was social, affectionate, and fond of relaxation and fun. 
He was as witty as Rabelais, and as tender asa woman. ‘“ One 
of the most lovable and precious of men,” says Carlyle. 
“Great, not as a hewn obelisk, but as an Alpine mountain,— 
so simple, honest, spontaneous; not setting up to be great at 
all, but here for quite another purpose than being great. Ah, 
yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide into the 
heavens; yet in the clefts of its mountains green beautiful 
valleys with flowers.” Luther’s system of theology is dying 
out, but his sturdy blows for a free Bible and free thought 
will long ring adown the ages; and the verdict of the remotest 
posterity will be that, taken all in all, he was the greatest man 
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Germany has produced, unsurpassed by any man in ancient or 
modern times, and one of the fadeless undying lights of the 
ages. 


ARTICLE VII. 
The Moral Power of the Resurrection. 


THERE is no historical fact of the Bible more thoroughly at- 
tested than the resurrection of Christ. If the record upon the 
subject be true, there is no room for a rational doubt of that 
resurrection ; and if the record be false, there is no Bible or 
Christian religion. 

Faith in the resurrection does not depend merely upon the 
testimony of those women, good as it is, that were so early at 
the empty sepulchre on the first day of the week, nor upon 
James and Cephas, nor upon the twelve apostles and the five 
hundred brethren all of whom saw the Lord after he was risen 
from the dead, nor upon Thomas who put his finger into the 
print of the nails by which Jesus was pierced on the cross and 
his hand into the wound made by the spear in his side; it 
rests also on other evidence. The truth and the moral power 
of the resurrection are illustrated in the wonderful change 
produced by it in those who believed in its reality immediately 
after it took place. Christ’s special disciples and first fol- 
lowers were made anew in his religion by his victory over 
death. They rose in thought, in feeling, in confidence; they 
rose from great deeps of darkness and death to lofty heights 
of light and life. They would not have done that if Christ had 
not risen. They could not have been deceived into such a 
reality. Men have served error with terrible earnestness and 
followed falsehood to awful deaths, but men have never lived 
the most nobly and sacrificed and died the most gloriously by 
any other influence than the highest truth. Since the time 
of Christ’s special apostles and early followers there have been 
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great companies of mankind, whole armies of martyrs public 
and martyrs private, that have wrought through life and re- 
joiced amid the pain and agony of mortal dissolution in the 
faith that they, like him in whom they believed, should rise 
and ascend to their God and Father in the abiding heaven ; 
and the source of their strength and light was not a lie, it was 
the truth. Not any of these were guided in ways of wisdom, 
purity, love, peace and joy by a lie; they were all guided thus 
by the truth. 

The truth of the resurrection, moreover, rests in and is sus- 
tained by the older truth of human immortality. Men had 
lived and died before the resurrection in the conviction and 
the repose that they should live again and live forever. Some 
through the prophecies and the promises of the older dispensa- 
tion saw less or more clearly the coming of him who was to 
hold heaven’s gates ajar and bring in a brighter day; and 
scarcely knowing why they did so or why it was so, they 
trusted in him and were helped by him. There were and still 
are those, neither Jew nor Christian in any commonly accepted 
sense, who have not been in all respects disobedient to this 
eternal voice of truth speaking in the soul. Men, however 
heathen they may be in their religious ignorance, however 
skeptical they may call themselves, and others may have a right 
to call them, however wicked or degraded they may be, rarely 
leave this world wholly destitute of the strength that comes 
from the immortality of the soul, or of the actual light of Jesus 
which shines with such mighty force above the clouds as to 
somehow send his rays almost if not quite through every part 
of the human universe. Persons that are not usually noted 
even for the special virtues of common manhood, much less for 
the Christian graces of character are seldom afraid to die in 
any quarter of the globe. There is something within them by 
which almost all human beings, whatever their professed faith 
or professed want of faith nerve themselves up to almost any 
kind of suffering. Men on battle fields and women in obscure 
homes that the common church does not own or in any way 
acknowledge as possessed of any Christian feeling, in thousands 
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of instances die as bravely and heroically as most professing 
Christians die. Felons on scaffolds have something within 
them,— resolution, care for appearance, dignity of feeling, 
hope of forgiveness, surely something, that helps them as a 
rule, so far as their own conduct is concerned, to die decently 
in spite of the terrible temptations they have to break over all 
restraints, which they generally have power to do, and make 
the gallows such a scene of horror as could not fail to remove- 
it forever from the civilized earth. Take from the human race 
the worst phases of life to be found, the worst there are, and 
what is it in these people that makes them superior when they 
come to die to their outward circumstances ; superior to them- 
selves or the brute? It is the immortality within them and. 
the God, the heaven above them, however slight the direct in- 
fluences of these may be in some instances, and though in many 
instances human beings may not know that they get any help 
from any abiding element or from any source whatever. It is 
the immortality in humanity that God never allows utterly to. 
escape from or to die out of any soul, but which he is always 
seeking and in many ways unknown to the wisest and the best 
of mankind to keep alive and to finally prepare for the life of 
heaven, which makes ignorance so great a loss and folly and 
sin so degrading, so wretched and terrible in their conse- 
quences. 

Christ did not create the truth of his religion. He brought 
it from the eternal heart of God the Father; he revealed it,. 
was heaven’s special witness of it to man. And Christ taught. 
the doctrine of eternal life throughout the whole of his minis- 
try; the truth of the Christian kingdom is eternal truth, and 
in every soul where it lives it produces undying thoughts and 
affections. Love of God and love to God, love of man and love 
to man which Jesus taught is everlasting love, love more en- 
during than the seasons with their flowers and fruits and vary- 
ing constellations, more enduring than ignorance or sin or any 
thing else save God and the souls he made, loves and keeps. 
This love Jesus revealed before his resurrection ; this love he 
proved on the cross. But how could such an everlasting prin- 
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ciple be reasserted, reaffirmed, proved over again so forcibly 
that it would make its way into the hearts of mankind and 
through the hearts of mankind. Infinite might, wisdom and 
mercy, God the Father, knew of no other way but to show 
before the natural eyes of men and women that he who re- 
ceived power to lay his body down in love and peace had power 
to take it up in order that the principle, on purpose that the 
heart, the spirit which triumphed not merely over the pain, 
the torture, the worst imaginable and possible agony of the 
body but also and especially over the hate, the malice, the 
cruelty, the satanic wickedness of those who murdered him in 
spite of and because of his unfathomable love for his enemies 
and the world, could triumph over everything else, could for 
the good of those enemies and the regeneration of the world 
accept that pierced, broken and entombed body yet longer. 
Hence that soul took up that vody again and carried it until 
the work the Father gave the Son thus to do was completed. 
And it is a rational theory that that body became less and less 
essential not only to the life but also to the revelation of that 
soul as the remaining days and weeks of their union continued ; 
that that body became more and more spiritualized and ethe- 
realized until the final ascension from Bethany, when Jesus 
starting with the natural body he took out of the sepulchre, 
thus changed, soon wholly disrobed himself of it,— naturally 
and easily let it pass entirely into the surrounding atmosphere, 
— finishing his journey a spiritual body only into that kingdom 
which flesh and blood doth not inhabit. 

Paul’s ministry is particularly distinguished for the frequency 
with which he puts forth the truth ot Christ’s resurrection and 
the moral and spiritual power he attaches to it. These ideas 
abound throughout his Epistles. As if he had said: Do you 
to whom I preach and write believe in Christ’s resurrection ? 
Here are the facts and the arguments. Do you accept them? 
Then live as heirs of this inheritance ; yea live as beings bora 
into this world in possession of immortal souls that have been 
and shall continue to be quickened and taught by the Gospel 
of the risen and ascended Saviour. The great chapter of the 
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New Testament, and hence of the whole Bible, concerning the 
resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of every human 
soul is the fifteenth of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The reader is familiar with it and knows how after all the facts 
and arguments, statements and illustrations of the chapter 
have been used it closes with the exhortation, ‘“ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” The third chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians begins with the words, “If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.” 
What things? Those that are wholly above the present state 
of being? The things which man can never find until he 


leaves the earth or parts forever with the mortal body? By 
no means. But such things also as are noble, good and true 


in the present state of being; such things as may not as yet 
have been reached, such as are above present attainments 


whether beyond the stars or this side of them, in the body of 
flesh or out of it. That is, because man has — because man is 


an immortal soul—and Christ has risen —is risen that he 
may teach and lead this soul in all high and holy ways, he 


should live as becometh a being with such a nature, such a 
destiny, such opportunities; he should set his “ affections on 


things above.” In the great apostle’s own additional words in 
this connection, all who have this faith should “ mortify there- 


fore ’? — rightly use, truly employ — ‘“ their members which 
are upon the earth.’ They should ‘ therefore” put away all 


“inordinate affection” and “ uncleanness” of every kind; all 
‘anger, wrath, malice’ and false “ communications.” Paul 


goes on in this chapter, basing his exhortation to moral and 
spiritual conduct in the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ 


and of mankind, to speak of things so common and yet so 


great as the duties of husbands to their wives and of the duties 
. of wives to their husbands, of parents to their children and of 
children to their parents. He enforces the graces of meek- 


ness, kindness and brotherly love between man and man of 
every sect, race and condition, from the same great basis. 
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« Above all things put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness. <And let the peace of God rule in your hearts to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto the 
Lord.” Accept these things and do them realizing who and 
whose you are— comprehending your relation to heaven and 
to each other—conscious of the bond that through Christ 
holds you to your God and to your fellowmen, a bond by which 
you shall be drawn higher and higher in all heavenly ways to 
the exact degree that you are thus made obedient to the laws 


of everlasting love and eternal life. 

Paul’s ministry is a ministry of the resurrection of Christ 
and of mankind, and his exhortations to noble and saintly liv- 
ing on earth are largely based in this truth. And his ministry 
is a true ministry ; what Paul teaches as fundamental in Chris- 
tian doctrine is so. Human beings are immortal souls and 
Christ who bore witness to the whole globe of moral and 
spiritual truth is risen from the dead and is drawing mankind 


to himself by all the advantages of celestial foundations and 


heavenly levers. Language cannot express how reasonable 
and how powerful this truth is in its appeals to the minds and 
hearts of all people who hold the truest faith of the Christian 


religion. But language hints and suggests. And in view of 


the truth that human bodies hold undying souls, are temples 
of the ever-living and loving Father, such bodies should never 
be the masters but always the servants of such souls; such 


bodies should in no ways be defiled but in all ways should they 


be refined until such souls have no further need of them and 
they are laid aside the sacred dust of more sacred ever-living 


thoughts and feelings. Just in proportion as this truth con- 


trols the life are these bodies thus in subjection to these souls. 


Human beings that are particularly united to each other and 
who dwell particularly together,— wives, husbands, parents, 


children, other near relatives and special friends— are not 
material bodies only; they are minds, hearts, souls that no 
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mere outward good can wholly satisfy; they reach forward 
and upward for higher attainments and blessings in many ways 
and by many signs that they do not always understand for 
themselves and which their companions do not always under- 


stand for them; they do this naturally, by the demand of the 


moral constitution, and they also do it by the pressure of the 
truth which Christ breathes around and within them ; some- 


how by the force of this double yet harmonious and single, all- 


converging power of life, they continually ask for something 
that they believe is in a greater or less degree above them, 
whatever their mistakes or the mistakes of their associates. 
The more thoroughly each recognizes this truth of everlasting 
realities for the other, the more dignity and glory adheres to 
all these human relations and the more sacred, sweet and joy- 
ous all these obligations and privileges become. But man the 


world over has a common nature and crown; all human beings 


are made of one blood, and the blood of One is given to teach, 
cleanse and raise all to the full stature of life; all have wants 


and aspirations like each individual and like the most special 


loved ones. Human relations and duties are thus determined 
as to their breadth and quality. In the exact ratio that this 
truth is comprehended, is therefore lived, does each heart open 
so widely and so truly that all others are taken into and blessed 


by its love. Hence all may and should work for all in the 
affection and confidence that Paul had, yea in which Christ 


died and rose and has become the special leader into all the 
kingdoms of saintly life of all who have received and shall re- 
ceive from him the upward look and the forward march. The 
truth of these points has been so thoroughly illustrated and so 
thoroughly established by the history of the human race — its 


common irreligious, general religious and Christian history — 
as to leave no room for a rational denial. 


If there is nothing in humanity that can be raised and if 
there is nothing above it for it to rise toward and into, then 
humanity is only an animated body and it can become nothing 
more. If man is to die like a dog, should he seek to live like 
an angel? and if he should then seek so to live, where are the 
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forces which can raise him above the brute? If there is in 
humanity only that which is born of the flesh, then what must 


be the quality of human life, and what “ advantageth ” all mor- 
tal triumph? Then, “let us eat and drink’? —live wholly 


to the flesh — “ for to-morrow we die.” But man has the im- 


mortal Christ in him; he shall not die to-morrow. Christian 
love — the substance of Christian life — has conquered death. 
That never dies. That has risen over all darkness, even the 


darkness of the hatred and torture of enemies and the tomb, 


That love—that life—is man’s polar star; his breath and 
blood of life also. Possessed of it, whatever of failure, of 
disappointment, of broken good resolutions or of unconsoled 
sorrow, the past of any life has in it, every man is conscious 
of a future and is in every way made earnest by the thought 
and feeling thus living in him. A soul so filled and fired is 
more and does more than the wisest and best of human beings 


are accustomed to think or dream is possible for a soul in a 
mortal body. It can tire out the devil, it can for itself hallow 
_ hell, it can win the love of the angels if the love of the angels 
~ has tu be won—if they like him around whose throne they 
serve do not always love before anything is done to win them ; 
certainly such a soul is in a condition to accept all high and 
holy influences and to do in the best spirit the best works of 
life. The hymn of triumph for all such has begun. Present 
as surely as future victory is pledged. ‘Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Flowers grow upward from their lowly, lovely beds and send 
their fragrance far beyond themselves. Trees grow upward 
from the earth and project their beauty and wealth much 
further than they reach. Millions and millions of miles higher 


than flowers and trees or any earthly wonders and glories, are 


stars and suns. Man can journey in his thought above them 
all. Man can travel in his love away on through the many 


mansions of his Father’s house that has flowers and trees, 
‘stars and suns as parts of its foundation, and which rises over 
them-all. But man does this and every other good thing, 
more and more perfectly according to the measure in which 
Christ, who is the way, the truth and the life teaches him how. 
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ArticLe VIII. 
The Central Truth of Christianity. 


Every system of philosophy and of religion has that of 
theory or principle or proposition that is central, giving shape 
and color to all of thought, speculation, or doctrine grouped 
around it, and making it to be of good or ill effect in practical 
life. Generally it will be found that it has some conception 
or statement respecting God: set in the heart of it, interpreting 
all of allied speculation, hypoihesis or teaching,—a primal 
proposition or truth out of which grows, or is developed, as 
from a root or germ, the completed system ; or which imparts 
character and meaning to all associated propositions and truths, 
and binds all in one harmonious whole. 

If reference be made to the ancient philosophies it will be 
found that all of them have their beginning in this root-idea, 
aud are a growth from it: That there is back of all things ani- 
mate and inanimate a mysterious Principle, an Unknown God, 
moved in all that He does, in all creation acts, in all the con- 
duct of universal affairs, by an innate necessity; at once in 
Nature and a part of Nature, and precipitating all things out 
of Himself. The root of these philosophies was therefore pan- 
theistic ; and while it may be conceded that their conception 
of God is the highest attainable by human reason, it is plain 
enough that they leave us in darkness not only concerning the 
nature of this Divine Being, but with reference to questions 
the most vitally important the human soul ponders. 

Central in the old religions we find the idea of the Incom- 
prehensible, the Unsearchable, the Awful. They enthrone 
some visionary conception, some poetic image, some chimera, 
or some arbitrary and despotic principle or dread attribute of 


1Cousin seems to have adopted this idea, as where he says: “ He is at once a God 
true and real, at once substance and cause, always substance and always cause, being 
substance only so far as he is cause, and cause only so far as he is substance; that is 
to say, being absolute cause, one and many, . . . infinite and finite together, triple 
in word; that is to say, at the same time God and nature and humanity. In fact, if 
God be not everything, he is nothing.” 
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sovereignty, and call it God, and bid men bow down to it 
Especially is this true, in large part, with respect of the Orien- 
tal religions. Starting from God, ‘‘ swallowed up in his great- 
ness they have annihilated the creature. Perfection has been 
thought to lie in self-oblivion, in losing one’s self in the Divinity, 
in establishing extensive communion with God. The mystic 
worshipper fled from society to wildernesses, where not even 
nature’s beauty might divert the soul from the Unseen.” ? 

To the Jew Jehovah was King, Lawgiver and Judge. Ina 
peculiar and somewhat exclusive sense He was the God of the 
Hebrew people ; a Sovereign stern and inflexible, and yet not 
without traits of tenderness. While He could hate His ene- 
mies, He had a warm regard for His friends. It is not a mat- 
ter for wonder, therefore, that with this idea of God in the 
heart of it, practically the system of Judaism should have been 
one of jealousy and exclusiveness. Standing at last “ the 
oldest and ripest theism of the world,” yet almost its highest 
symbol of God was Law. The prophet Malachi does indeed 
assert interrogatively: ‘“‘ Have we not all one Father?” It 
may be questioned, however, whether he meant to embrace 
outside people as among the children. He may not have in- 
tended to say that the fatherly arms of the Almighty were 
around the heathen as well as the children of Abraham, or 
that His heart was large enough to take in all people whether 
of Judea or of Moab; but that his people, the Jews, all had 
one Father, and yet in the sense only that one God had created 
them. This view is suggested as a possibly correct one. That 
it was in a restricted sense the prophet used his broad state- 
ment. ought not to strike us as at all strange when we con- 
sider that it is questioned even in our day, questioned by Chris- 
tian teachers, whether God is really the Father of all in the 
sense of loving and caring for all, or of embracing them all in 
one and the same parental regard. Well would it be if this 
sort of questioning stopped here; but it does not, as it cannot ; 
for if we have not all one Father, if there is a sense in which 
God is your Father and not mine, in which He is the Father 


2 Channing. 
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of a certain few, and not of the great mass of the sons and 
daughters of humanity ; then there is a sense in which we are 
not all brethren, and have no common Father’s house, and 
there is no common obligation to watch over and help one an- 
other. Whatever may be said of our conviction or belief in 
this regard, practically we have adopted the conclusion, logi- 
cally dependent upon the proposition that we have not all one 
Father, in that we do not recognize the family likeness in all 
classes and conditions, nor acknowledge the claims of all to 
equality of place and privilege in the Father’s house. 

Christ came to reveal God by showing us the Father. And 
if he has taught any one truth more clearly than another, it is 
that his Father is our Father, and our Father in the same 
sense that He is his. In the form of prayer he has given us 
he has taught us to say, “ Our Father who is in heaven.” It 
is a form of prayer for all men, for all classes, for all condi- 
tions of men. The whole congregated family may bow down 
and say, ‘* Our Father,” and feel, the least and the lowest, that 
they are the children of God, owned of Him, and the objects 
of His tenderest love. But in no other form of words does he 
present the Fatherhood of God in such a touching manner, as 
though he were giving us a sight of the infinite Heart with its 
fathomless depths of condescension and grace, as in the Para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son. He pictures to us a father whose 
yougest son has taken his portion of the family estate and gone 
abroad to seek his fortune ; or more likely, as the sequel shows, 
to launch himself upon the gaieties and pleasures of the world. 
No doubt there was a presentiment of this in the father’s 
heart, and that he saw what the end would be. And although 
we are not told it in so many words, yet we are left to the in- 
ference, that the heart of the father goes out continually after 
his absent and wandering boy. He looks for him and longs 
for him to come back. He watches and waits for him year 
after year. He stands at the gate, or upon the huuse-top, at 
night-fall, and looks away off uzon the hills. to see if he be not 
coming. His love does not grow cold, it does not become 
weary. 
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At last the prodigal, who had wasted all his goods and 
wrecked his hopes and manhood, comes to himself and sets 
out, poor and starving, for his father’s house. And he debates 
with himself along the way whether his father will receive 
him ; whether there will be any place for -him in the home of 
his boyhood; whether the door will not be shut in his face, 
and by a father’s hand. His heart oppressed with doubts and 
tears, sick, dejected and wretched, with tired step he approaches 
the spot where his childhood played. He is yet a great way 
off, but the eye of watching love sees him, and the father’s 
feet run swiftly, and ere he can say, “ Father, I am a poor, 
wretched sinner!” the parental arms are about his neck, and 
the warm kiss is upon his cheek, and the words of welcome 
are spoken in his ear, and the great full joy of a father’s heart 
is running over into his own. Then a great glad feast is ap- 
pointed to celebrate the return of the prodigal, and there is 
music and dancing. 

Now Christ tells this story that we may get from it at least 
a faint idea, a glimpse as it were, of the parental character of 
God. He would teach us that just as the man in the parable 
was the father of the prodigal son, so God is the Father of His 
sinful human child; that He has just such a heart-full of pa- 
tient, waiting love; and that His arms are ever wide open to 
embrace and welcome any returning wanderer. It is not true, 
therefore, that He is the Father, in the full meaning of this 
beautiful and expressive word, only of good men and women ; 
or that He is one kind of a Father to those who have served 
Him many years, and another kind of Father, or what is the 
same as no Father at all, to those who have wandered from 
right ways, or are starving in some barren land. He is the 
same steadfast, loving, waiting, watching, forgiving Father of 
all ; — the sinner’s Father, the poor man’s Father, the outcast’s 
Father, with a heart and house large enough for all His chil- 
dren. 

But in Christ himself, in his own life, in the love he ex- 
hibited, in his compassionate ministry among the sick, the 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 6 
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leprous, the vile, the hopeless, is the Father most clearly and 
impressively revealed. As James Freeman Clarke says: 


*‘ It is no wonder that men should have called Jesus God — 
that they should call him so still. In him truly ‘ dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily’; and this indwelling Spirit ex- 
presses itself in what he said and did. When Jesus speaks it 
is as if God speaks. When Jesus does anything, it is as if we 
saw God do it. It becomes to us an expression of the divine 
character. When Jesus says to the sinner, ‘Go and sin no 
more,’ we may see in this a manifestation not merely of his 
own compassion, but of God’s forgiving love; and when he 
dies, although God cannot die, yet he dies according to the 
divine will, and thus expresses God’s willingness to suffer for 
the redemption of the world.” & 


Let us look at this last thought of Mr. Clarke,— that con- 
cerning the death of Christ, and of what that death was the 
expression. He dies according to the will of God, and by way 
of showing what is the love of God for us. Now, there was 
no distinction made as between man and man, or as between 
classes and races, in the death of Christ. He did not die for 
a part, but for all, even for his murderers. Not only this, he 
tasted death for every man. Humanity was individualized 
before him as he went to the cross. When he said, “ It is 
finished,”’ it was as though there were only one sinner in the 
universe, and Christ had died for him. We are to consider, 
therefore, that for the most degraded outcast, the vilest profli- 
gate, the most fallen and wretched creature in all the world, 
Christ tasted death; and this because he loved him, and be- 
cause God loved him as though there were no other than this 
guilty and undone child to love! 

If God is not equally the Father of all, as some say, then a 
part are not His children, then all are not brethren, and alike 
entitled to fraternal sympathy, counsel, relief, encouragement 
and protection. But if it be true, as we have seen, that we 
all have one Father, that all are equaily the objects, of the 
same loving care; then we may not deny that the lowest, the 
most unenlightened, the most depraved creature of our race is 

8 Orthodoxy: Its Truths and Errors. p. 206. 
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a brother,— that be hea heathen in Africa, or a heathen in 
America; a Sioux savage on our western plains, or a Cauca- 
sian savage in our great cities, he is a brother still. We may 
hesitate to acknowledge this—we may refuse our assent to 
it; nevertheless it is true, and a recognition of its truth, at 
least in a practical way, is what is wanted more than anything 
else,— that heathen as a man may be, degraded as he may be, 
brutalized as he may be, destitute of God and of hope as he 
may be, he bears upon his soul, under all its defilements, be- 
neath the thick incrustations of sin and crime, the features of 
our common humanity ; the image, though bruised and scarred, 
of a common Father. 

Itisa main distinguishing feature of Christianity, and its glory, 
setting it forever apart from all other religions, that the Father- 
hood of God is its foremost postulate. When the Evangelist 
would put the highest possible conception of God into a con- 
densed statement, exhausting the power of language, and sum- 
ming up in a word all that had ever been revealed or that can 
be known of the nature and character of the Divine Being, he 
says: ‘* God is love”; as though the divinest of all principles 
constituted the very soul of the Heavenly Father. He means 
evidently that love is the presiding principle in the Divine 
Fatherhood — that all the attributes of God are swallowed up 
in it; so that His Omnipotence, Wisdom, Truth, Holiness, 
Justice, are but the varied expressions or manifestations of the 
central Perfection. Love is the source and centre of them 
all, they take their rise in it, and the exercise of any or all of 
them is but the varied exercise or manifestation of Infinite 
Love. 

We have then in this revealed Fatherhood of God, and in 
this statement of St. John, beyond which no statement can be 
made, the Central Truth of Christianity. It is to the system 
of revealed truth, what the sun is to our solar system. All 
other truths must be in harmony with it, and from it derive 
their light and glory. There is not a doctrine taught in the 
Bible, therefore; not a law proclaimed; not a penalty an- 
~ nounced; not a wrathful word spoken as coming from the 
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divine lips, but is in strict agreement with the truth that 
** God is love,’’ and in the light of it must be explained and 
understood. Indisputably, whatever is written in the Bible 
must be accordant with this central truth; for as the divine 
attributes and perfections centre in Love, or have this sovereign 
principle for their source and law; so all the divine communi- 
cations emanate from Love, and are in completest harmony 
with it. There is no other possible conclusion. 

Then it follows, that, for the understanding of the important 
teachings of the Bible, or of its great leading doctrines; that, 
to know what is revealed in this Book concerning God, Duty 
and Immortality; it is not necessary that we be learned in 
Greek and Hebrew, nor that we puzzle and rack our brains 
over the standards of theology and divinity. There is not a 
doctrine spread out upon the pages of the Bible; not a declara- 
tion made in this divine Word respecting God and His govern- 
ment, man and his destiny; not a phrase nor a term even 
occurring, connected with the subject of sin and its conse- 
quences, or with that of salvation and its conditions; the spirit 
and meaning of which may not be satisfactorily determined by 
the aid of the truth that “* God is love.” It is entirely plain, 
and he must be terribly blind who does not see it, that all the 
doctrines, teachings and declarations of Christ, and all that 


the Apostles have written concerning him and his rule, must 
harmonize with this grand truth; and whether we are able 
plainly to perceive it or not, the harmony is there, without jar 


or discord, and we must so determine without falter or reserva- 


tion. We have, then, in this sublime central truth of the 
Christian Religion, a key to the right interpretation and un- 
derstanding of those portions of the Divine Word which to 


many are so dark; and which seem, to thousands of minds, to 


array themselves in opposition to the best feelings and the 
holiest hopes of the human heart. 


Attention is called in the first place to the interpretation 


this Central Truth gives of the mission of Jesus, and especially 


of its concluding earthly event, the sacrifice of himself on the 
cross. It used to be thought and believed, and it will be found 
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in all the popular religious creeds of to-day, that the divine 
Son of Man came down from heaven, “ not to reveal a grandeur 
of perfection in God to which mankind were strangers by rea- 
son of ignorance and unbelief, not to teach men in his own 
life of an uncreated and unchangeable Love of which they were 
the objects, but to soften the hard heart of God and enable 
Him to be merciful and just.” There was no tender pity in 
the Infinite Heart, so we are taught, until Jesus came and 
died ; no Father until the divine anger was appeased by his 
sufferings. This view, as is plain, takes all of beauty and 
sweetness out of the mission of Christ. All our-best feelings 
revolt at such a view. And is it not strange that men can read 
the words of the New Testament, and still believe that which 
compels to an unnatural and odious interpretation of these 
words, and even to a reversal of their plain meaning? “ For 
I came down from heaven,” said Jesus, “ not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me. And this is the will 
of the Father who has sent me, that of all which He has given 
me I should lose nothing, but raise it up again at the last day.” 
The testimony of St. Paul is, that “ God commended His love 
to us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
‘In this was manifested the love of God toward us,” says St. 
John, “ because He sent His only-begotten Son into the world 
that we might live through him. Herein is love, not that we 


loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.”? Let us add to this the sublime and 


affecting climax found in the Roman letter: ‘* For I am per- 


suaded that neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principali- 


ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other created thing, shall be able 


to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 


our Lord.” 


This is the New Testament view, the truly Christian view, 
and shows that we are to account for the Mission of Christ, 


and his dying for a sinful world, on the ground of.the Father’s 


love; that man alone, and not God, is the unreconciled party ; 
that in the atonement, so called, the Father was revealed or 
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manifested, so that He might win to Himself by the sight of 
an infinite height and depth of parental affection His alienated 
and guilty human child. Thus accounted for, thus interpreted, 
the Mission and Sacrifice of Jesus are made divine indeed. 
The dark and hateful shadows cast upon them by the theories 
of men are lifted and dispelled, and we see in the life and 
death of the Son of God that which appeals with a tender and 
persuasive power to all that is holy, just and good in the heart 
of man. , 

When Christ inquired of the sneering and cavilling Phari- 
sees, ‘“* What man of you having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is lost until he find it?” he 
meant to say, “ This is what God is doing, because it is what 
Iam doing. What you would do for a lost sheep, Iam doing 
for lost men, and therefore God is doing it. My lost sheep, 
and my Father’s, is the sinner; and for him we are seeking, 
and will seek until we find him.” 

Nearly all Christians admit now-a-days, that Christ loves the 
sinner, elect or non-elect, that he died for him, that he is 
searching for him, and that he earnestly desires to save him ; 
and yet a great many who say they believe this, cannot see, 
after all, how he can really be the friend of the sinner, or how 
he can find the lost sheep unless it first come back, or how his 
search can be extended beyond certain limits, or how, es- 
pecially, he can have any sympathy or pity for the sinful when 
death ends their day of probation, and they go down to their 
graves unrepentant. And so their theology gets into a snarl, 
and one proposition jostles another out of place, and false con- 
clusions are tacked on to true premises, and the whole becomes 
as pretty a mess of religious hodge-podge as ever was cooked 
in a theological kettle! Why friends, we would say, look at 
this plain matter: The interest, the sympathy, the pity, the 
tender solicitude of all heaven centre in the sinner — in the 
lost human being — in the soul that has missed its heavenward 
way. Christ tells you this when he tells you that he came 
down from heaven to seek and save the lost because God sent 
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him, for God is love. And in telling you this, he tells you 
more than this: that it does not matter in what world the 
sinner is, he cannot be hated of God in any world; for He is 
Love, and Love cannot hate, cannot cast off forever, but must 
seek the lost, and seek until all are found and borne in on its 
shoulder, that its joy and the rejoicing of heaven may be full. 


We call attention now to certain texts of Scripture which 
speak of judgment and punishment, and to which an awiul 
meaning has usually been given. They are believed to teach 
a dread assize in eternity, the everlasting separation of the 
human family, and the unending suffering of those who have 
died impenitent. No one will venture to affirm that they have 
no meaning — that they are not of serious and solemn import. 
These, certainly, are no light and trifling words: “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that for- 
get God.” ‘For we must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive in body according to 
that which he has done.” “ Who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord.” ‘ The 
rich man also died, and was buried, and in hell lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments.” ‘ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
“These shall-go away into everlasting punishment.” There 
are very many declarations like these scattered throughout the 
Bible, in which God utters His abhorrence of sin, and speaks 
of woes and sorrows to come upon the obstinate transgressor. 
Far be it from us to attempt to fritter away their very serious 
and alarming import by some fanciful exposition. We will 
not cry, Peace! when God has said there is no peace to the 
wicked. Smooth and deceptive words will not answer here, 
and we have none to offer. The Bible surely is not trifling 
with us when it says that there is wrath, tribulation and 
anguish upon the soul of every man that doeth evil, and that 
God will by no means clear the guilty. 

But we may very properly ask whether these strong, em- 
phatic, startling words concerning judgment and punishment 
are rightly interpreted by the prevailing theories upon these 
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subjects ?— whether they mean that God will judge without 
mercy, and punish with no end in view save the pain He in- 
flicts? This would be our reply: That we must not give to 
the words in question such an interpretation as that they shall 
be made to contradict the central truth of the Gospel,— God 
is Love. That must not be set aside to make room for any 
theory we may have set up, and according to which we must 
interpret, and not according to this central truth. In the 
light, then, of this truth, what meaning must be given the 
texts that have been quoted? or at what conclusion must we 
arrive as to the spirit with which God punishes, and the end 
He has in view in the infliction of penalty ? 

We may put this inquiry into other and plainer words: 
Suppose a mother upon the judgment-seat, and that she had 
all wisdom, with what spirit and to what end would she punish 
were her motherly heart to have its way? With only her 
human love, the merest drop from the infinite ocean, could 
she punish vindictively ? could she cast off forever? Say to 
any mother that she could do this, and she would tell you that 
you know little of a mother’s heart, that you have not fathomed 
its fountain of tenderness and Jove. Can then the Father, 
whose love is infinitely greater, warmer, more tender and faith- 
ful than the combined love of all mother-hearts,— can He ut- 
terly forget and forsake, or make His punishments to smite 
and burn and torment throughout endless ages? This is the 
absorbing question, the question of questions; and when we 
have answered it, we have decided what interpretation we 
ought to give those texts which assert that the wicked shall 
be turned into hell, that the wages of sin is death, and that the 
wrath of God abides on the unrepentant sinner. 

It may be thought that we have no warrant for drawing an 
inference from human love as to what the Divine Love is and 
what it will do; that this is not only improper but unjustifiable, 
and may lead us into dangerous error, or to false and fatal 
conclusions. But how, we are moved to ask, can we.have any 
conception of this love, of its purity and sweetness and fer- 
vency and faithfulness, save by likening it to human Jove, or 
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by comparing it to the love that is in our own hearts? ‘ Every 
one that loveth,” says St. John, “is born of God and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love.” 
Now, how does he who loves know .God? There is but one 
answer: he knows Him by the love that fills and warms and 
gladdens his own heart. It makes him like God— gives him 
an insight into His character; and what he would not do, with 
his finite love, he knows that God, with His infinite love, will 
not do. 

Reasoning from the central proposition of Christianity, at 
what conclusion would any father or mother arrive respecting 
the divine administration and its end? What does their pa- 
rental love cause them to do?— to abandon? to pursue with 
cruelty ? to shut the door forever against the child that is way- 
ward, and who hardened his heart against .a father’s pleadings 
and a mother’s tears? “Tell William,” said a dying mother, 
“that I am going to heaven, and that I wili set a light in the 
window for him.” And shall not God set a light in the win- 
dow to guide His children home? a light that shall burn on 
until the last wanderer shall come back, and the Family be 
complete in heaven? He is Father and Mother both, remem- 
ber, and His heart beats with an infinite love. 

We here repeat the admission that the Bible contains fear- 
ful threatenings. It denounces sin with unsparing severity. 
The very words blaze with the burning emphasis with which 
it sets forth the punishment of sin. “ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” The selfish, worldly-minded, and hard-hearted, 
shall go away into eternal punishment. Unbelievers, idola- 
ters, murderers, liars, shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second death. 
It cannot be denied that the Bible speaks in this manner. 
Every word it says about punishment is tobe believed, and that 
no sinner can hide away from the infinite Justice, or escape 
its retributions. And yet it will not do to force upon these 
declarations an interpretation, or give them a meaning, that 
will array them in opposition to the central truth of the Chris- 
tian System. They must be explained and understood in 
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harmony with this truth. The divine threatenings are the 
threatenings of love; the inflictions of justice the inflictions 
of love. God can perform no act not sanctioned by this 
sovereign Principle — He can do nothing, consent to nothing, 
that is contrary to His nature. 

~ Will God punish? is a question to which all Christians give 
one answer. The certainty of punishment is everywhere as- 
serted in the Bible. ‘He that doeth wrong shall receive for 
the wrong that he hath done.” ‘ Though hand join in hand 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.” ‘“ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall be also reap.” Let no one therefore deceive 
himself with the thought that there is no All-seeing Eye to 
mark iniquity, and no retributive hand to smite the guilty 
soul. The consequences of wrong-doing cannot in any way be 
evaded. There is no retreat so secure, no night so dark, no 
corner of the universe so remote, as that it can conceal the 
sinner from the retribution that tracks him wherever he goes. 

God, then, will punish — He will by no means clear the 
guilty; but to what end will He punish? With Love for 
Judge, Administrator, and Law, what must be the nature 
and intent of the divine punishments? Only one answer is 
possible: They must be benevolent in nature and purpose,— 
not something vindictive, but a gracious means to a gracious 
end, and that end the arrest, repentance and salvation of the 
sinner. To say that God will make them the means of per- 
petuating sinfulness, and of converting the immortality of 
countless souls into a bitter curse; is to strike at the very 
heart and life of the Christian Religion. It is to postulate 
Atheism by a virtual denial that-God is love; for if He is not 
love then there is no God as revealed in the Gospel. Love 
cannot do, what only hatred could and would do, and hatred 
like lying is of the devil. 

We would next direct attention to the blessed light cast by 
the Central Truth of Christianity upon what else were dark 
and mysterious providences, and to the powerful aid it lends 
in vindicating the ways of God to men. 

Often is it witnessed, that the men who occupy high places 
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of power and usefulness, who are conducting the grandest en- 
terprises, upon whom communities and States lean, and whose 
places once vacant are so hard to be filled ; — we see that men 
like these, who have earned large room in the hearts of the 
people, are taken; in the midst of many and great labors, and 
at a time when it would seem they can least be spared, are 
taken; and others whom we would not miss so much, whom 
we sometimes think could better be spared than not, are le:t; 
left to live worthless, perhaps bad lives, and to work mischief 
rather than good. 

Now and then, also, we see the hand of sorrowful visitation 
smiting some men and leaving others untouched; or the shadow 
of bereavement darkening here and there over families, while 
in other families there is almost unclouded sunshine. What 
burdens some carry through long and weary years,— burdens 
placed upon them, inherited burdens, burdens never lifted, and 
sometimes growing heavier day by day,— while others have 
scarcely a burden to carry — certainly none under which they 
stagger and groan. 

This with many is hard of explanation. The old murmur 
rises up in the heart: ‘“* The ways of Providence are not equal.” 
Or, it may be that they go farther and say, that there is no 
kind and wise Providence, no watchful love, no sheltering 
bosom; but that fate, or accident, or chance rules the world 
and controls the destinies of men. That everywhere there is 
sickness and pain and tears, that human souls are crushed 
under heavy burdens, that the unfortunate are cut off from 
sympathy and hope, that awful shadows drift aloag so many 
pathways, is urged in proof that there is no benignant Being 
at the helm of universal affairs, no all-loving Father to admin- 
ister in equity and righteousness the government of the uni- 
verse. 

It is common to say, (and it is true, no doubt,) that all 
physical evil, all calamities, all sickness, pain, destitution ; the 
wave of destruction that sweeps over nations, and the swift- 
winged pestilence that desolates cities and makes the brightest 
firesides dark and dreary ; — it is common to say of these that 
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they are the results of the uniform and unceasing operation of 
those eternal laws which are inscribed upon universal nature. 
But this statement changes nothing: It is no contradiction of 
what the Bible asserts when it says that God creates darkness 
as well as light, and evil as well as good. He who originated 
those laws and made them vital and operative, is ever behind 
them to execute. Or, rather, He is ever present in them, thus 
rendering them of universal force and effect. They are the 
transcript of His mind, the expression of His sovereign will, 
the medium through which He executes His eternal purposes, 
and makes His presence felt in all His vast dominions. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which God is the Author of 
all things,— the central and infinite Cause of all that we see, 
enjoy and suffer,— so that we may say of Him that He deter- 
mines the events of every day, and that the changes adverse 
or favorable which are continually taking place in the fates 
and fortunes of men, of communities, of nations, of worlds, are 
really wrought by Him. 

But with respect of His Moral Administration we shrink 
from saying so much as this. To say, in so many words, that 
God is the author of sin, a thing He so much hates, would be 
to make us guilty, we feel, of the most shocking impiety. Be- 
side, it seems absurd that an All-wise Being would bring any 
thing into existence which He abhorred, and upon which He 
would visit His severest displeasure. Still, the thing that is 
so displeasing to God exists every where. Vice, crime, infamy, 
moral evil of every furm and of every degree, meet the eye in 
whichever direction we turn. 

But how came this moral evil, how came sin, so ruinous to 
man, so hated of God, to enter into our world, and lay waste 
its Eden-vales, and deluge it with tears and wo? Did it come 
in by accident? Was it the result of chance? Has it any 
connection with the peculiar condition of things, and with the 
human organization and constitution, ordained of infinite Wis- 
dom? Or is it wholly fortuitous? —a something that has 
crept into the world without the notice of the All-seeing Eye, 
and for which no remedy was provided in the beginning? No 
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man will say this who has faith enough to recognize an Infinite 
and Presiding Intelligence at the head of universal affairs. 
At least, none who believe in an All-wise God can really credit 
and adopt it whatever they may say. 

We do not say, we do not care to say, that God is the Author 
of sin in the sense of purposing its existence, and of determin- 
ing its reign over human souls. That is, He did not create it 
as a distinct individual existence, a something separate and 
apart from the earthly condition of man, and the peculiar con- 
stitution He has given him. But in the sense that He foresaw 
the incoming of moral evil, or in the sense that He permitted 
sin to enter into the world, we may say that in the moral 
realm, in His spiritual domain, God forms the light and creates 
darkness, makes peace and creates evil; so that the whole 
creation, the entire body of Humanity, groans and travails in 
pain together until now. 

Many theories have been started in the way of solving the 
perplexing problem of Moral Evil, and nearly all of them arrive 
at the same conclusion: That it is something accidental ; or if 
foreseen was not provided for in the original Plan. It came 
in throug!: diabolic agency, we have been taught. <A fallen 
being called the devil stepped in betveen the Almighty and 
the execution of His design, introducing that by means of 
which mankind have lost communion with God, and are made 
liable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and the 
pains of hell forever. But this is a very weak piece of fiction. 
We greatly prefer to believe that sin came into the world, not 
accidentally, not undetected by the eye of infinite Wisdom, 
nor in opposition to the strivings of Almighty Power and to 
the breaking up of the primal Plan; but with the full knowl- 
edge and permission of Him who forms the light and the dark- 
ness; makes peace and creates evil. 

This is not offered as a solution of the Problem of Evil,— 
is scarcely a starting point in its solution. The great and ab- 
sorbing question is still unanswered, still agitates the soul: 
Why has God permitted Sin to come into the world? why has 
We made Evil incidental to this imrerfect, rudimental state ? 
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this brief human life? How shall we answer this question so 
as to meet and satisfy the yearning desires of the human heart, 
and at the same time vindicate the ways of God to men ? 

Learned and good men have faltered when they have ap- 
proached this subject. And after years of earnest thought 
have been concentrated upon it, their anxious prayers have 
still gone up to God that light might be given them to clear 
up this dark mystery. Their souls have panted for relief from 
their load of doubt and perplexity. When they have looked 
around upor a world of sinners and sufferers ; upon the tempta- 
tions and woes that beset the pathway of every human being; 
and have considered that God alone could save them, and yet 
He did not do it; they have been struck dumb. And when 
they have reflected that themselves, their families, their kin- 
dred, the entire race of mankind, were all exposed to endless 
perdition by reason of sin; they have been driven to the very 
brink of despair. With this awful reflection before them, they 
have sought in vain for a moment’s rest for their tortured 
minds. 

Moral Evil is in the world: Why is it here under the reign 
of the Sovereign of the Universe? Why are the millions of 
human beings all involved in sin and guilt? Why should this 
be a world so full of wrong and crime, where remorse eats into 
human souls, and human hopes are wrecked, and human hearts 
are broken? God could have prevented it,— why did He not 
do it? In what shall we find an answer to these qnestions ? 
Or what is it that shall help us to a solution of the perplexing 
problem in which they are involved ? 

What says the Gospel? The appeal here, it would seem, 
must be to its Central Truth. In the light of that it would 
appear that Love presided in the beginuing, Love planned with 
infinite wisdom, Love created, was the Lawgiver, sent Jesus 
to be its Manifestation and Minister, and has been the Provi- 
dence around and about us all our days, never suspending its 
affectionate guardianship, never tiring in its sleepless watch 
and care. By what is thus central in the Christian Religion 
all other truth must be interpreted, and all the dealings and 
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ways of God. The mystery of evil is therefore soon and easily 
solved. In accordance with His creative plan, He who is 
Love had need of a world just like this, peopled with just such 
beings as we are, and with just the condition of things that has 
obtained from the beginning. He saw that it was best, that it 
would best subserve the purposes of infinite wisdom and be- 
nevolence, and ul*imately fill heaven with a more triumphant 
and rapturous joy and a loftier song of praise. The sins, sor- 
rows and inequalities cf life are therefore but preliminary and 
transitional, and are all included in a beneficent design the 
consummation of which shall be, in the eternal ages, Humanity 
redeemed and God all in all. Thus at the end of Life’s weary 
pilgrimage on the earth, a pilgrimage that with many is across 
deserts and along flinty paths, there is a City that has perma- 
nent foundations, where wanderings shall cease, and defeats 
shall be converted into victories, and sorrsw shall lay its bur- 
den down. 

Exceptions are taken to a view so peasing and consolatory. ‘ 
The truth that God is Love, that He is a Father, it is said, is 
not a sufficient basis for such a view; or that at least it is no 
solution, helps to no solution, of the problem of Moral Evil. 
We are bade to consider that everywhere there is sickness, 
pain, bereavement, and great burdens to be borne ; that millions 
are ground down in the dust by want and oppression; that 
human souls are daily cut through and through by sharp 
anguish ; that the unfortunate are shut away from sympathy 
and hope, and the poor starve in cellars and garrets. And 
yet this Being who is Love, it is said, this Father who is so 
kind and tender-hearted and merciful, looks on, sees it all, and 
yet suspends no blow nor reaches out a hand of relief or res- - 
cue! Hence it is inferred that the execution of no moral law 
will be stayed; that the sin which brings guilt and wo here 
may accompany the soul into the Hereafter, and pollute it 
there, and fill it with remorse and anguish forever and ever. 
God will not interfere, it is asserted the sight of suffering 
will not move Him to pity; He willp th no helping hand 
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to pluck His guilty child as a brand from the burning, and 
hold him up forever a trophy of His redeeming grace and love. 


It is no wonder that all is very dark to the souls of men who 
reason in this manner. It is no wonder they pant for light 
and relief, and that, entertaining the theory they do, they find 
not 2 moment’s ease for their tortured minds. That God will 
never suspend the execution of His perfect laws, is to be con- 
ceded ; that He will ever interfere to screen the guilty from 
righteous retribution, is not for a moment to be supposed. 
But if His wisdom and justice and holiness and power are those 
of Love, we are estopped from only one conclusion: That by 
the very operation of those laws, as was designed in the be- 
ginning, all evil shall finally be converted into good; and 
thencefy'ward there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain. 

Only this answer can satisfy, or has the “ great consolation ” 
in it. It does not question either the sovereignty or the jus- 
tive of God; nor does it deny that His will is law, and that 
His righteous purposes shall stand. That no being can suc- 
cessfully resist His authority, is involved in this answer. We 
are in His hands, with all our freedum of will, like clay in the 
hands of the potter. He has the power to do with us as He 
pleases; and this answer as to what He will be pleased to do 
— how and to what end He will exercise His sovereignty — 
questions around which is grouped so much of anxious in- 
terest aud concern,— is the only one that is in harmony with 
the central truth of the Go:pel, and the only one, as we have 
said, that can fully satisfy and console. 
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Treasures from Babylon. 


At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology some time 
since a paper was read by the successor of George Smith in the British 
Museum, giving an account of recent discoveries among the celebrated 
tablets of a Babylonian Banking firm, referred to in our January and 
October numbers for 1878. These tablets belong to the last collec- 
tion brought by Mr. Smith from the East, and are deposited in the 
British Museum, that great treasure house of antiquities. Two of 
these clay documents have important dates: the second belonging to 
the 11th year of Cyrus, who issued the decree for the return of the 
Jews from the seventy years’ captivity, and for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
‘salem; and the fourth to the 11th year of Cambyses. The date of 
the second tablet, is stated thus: “Month Kisley, day 25th, year 
11th of Cambyses, King of Babylon —at this time also Cyrus his 
‘father, King of Countries.” This, says the discoverer, Mr. Pinches, 
“proves that Cyrus in his ninth year abdicated the throne of Babylon 
in favor of his son Cambyses, Cyrus himself ruling the other provinces 
until his death, with the title of “ King of Countries.” 

The fourth tablet shows that Cambyses reigned ten years at least. 
He could not therefore have been killed on his return from Egypt, as 
-asserted by Herodotus, who says he reigned only seven years and five 
months. Clement of Alexandria, on the other hand, says that he 
reigned ten years, and Ctesias that his reign extended to eighteen 
years. These Bankers, direct from Babylon, and who were contem- 
porary with both Cyrus and Cambyses, after 2,400 years of silence 
prove Herodotus wrong, and Clement right; and the necessity of 
writing anew one chapter at least in the history of Cambyses. What 
new discoveries will yet be made among the invaluable monuments of 
this Babylonian collection can only be conjectured; but already they 
have let in a flood of light upon the study of the Old Testament his- 
tory. 

Take one example, the record in Daniel iv., giving an account of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity. The peculiar species of insanity with 
which he was afflicted seems to have been that which. passed among 
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the Greeks as Lycanthropy ; wherein the sufferer imagines himself to- 
be a beast, or animal of some sort, and conducts himself after the man- 
ner of a beast, sometimes forsaking the companionship of man for that. 
of beasts of the field or forest. According to Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar 
“was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagle’s 
feathers, and his nails like birds” (vs. 30-33). This account shows 
that the Babylonian monarch was unquestionably affected with the 
disease named. His insanity took on this peculiar form of delusion. 
— imagining himself to be a beast, an ox, of course he insisted upon 
living and eating like an ox—and who dared to dispute the royal 
will, or to interfere with its eccentricities ? 

This species of insanity has prevailed at certain periods, among 
various peoples, ancient and modern. Its name comes down to us. 
from the old Greeks — Lycanthropia, “ man-wolf,” from lycos, a wolf, 
and anthropos, a man; and the case of Nebuchadnezzar carries it. 
back to Babylon, at least, 550 B. C. Though the greater prevalence: 
of wolf-madness has given its name to this kind of insanity, yet as the 
records of Lunatic Asylums show it includes other animals. In later 
times it has appeared as an epidemic, and wolf-men have actually 
“herded and hunted together in packs.” ? 

But to return to the case of Nebuchadnezzar. The prophet says to- 
him regarding the duration of his insanity, “seven times shall pass 
over thee until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will” (v. 32.) What is 
meant by “seven times” we cannot say;? if years, the record below 
if correctly interpreted, differs from it, supposing it to allude, as we: 
can scarcely doubt it does, to his insanity as recorded by Daniel. In 
his “ Standard Inscriptions,” so called, the Annals of his reign, after 
mention of some of the most important of his great works, Nebuchad- 
nezzar says, 


1Chambers’ Cyclopedia, citing Calmiel’s De la Folie and Arnold “ On Insanity,” 
says that ‘‘in 1600 multitudes were attacked with the disease in the Jura, emulated 
the destructive habits of the wolf, murdered and devoured children; howled, walked,. 


or — progression on all fours, so that the palms of the hands became hard ‘and 


horny. They admitted that they congregated in the mountains for a sort of cannibal 
or devil’s sabbath. Imprisonment, burning, scarcely sufficed to check what grew into: 
a source of public danger. Sia hundred persons were executed on their own confession f 
Cases in which the sufferer boasts of being a wolf, — like a quadruped, barks, 
leaps, bites, and which in other respects are clearly allied to these, still happén‘in 
sufficient frequency.” 

2Seven is the sacred number, and implies completeness, and probably expresses 
here the full time of his punishment, the time necessary to humble him, and déliver 


him from his pride and vain glory. 
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“Por four:years——the seat of my kingdom did«not irejoicemy 
heart. In all my dominions I did not. build,a-high..plaee:of: power, 
the. precious treasures of my kingdom I did not.lay np. In Babylon, 
buildings tor myself, and for the honor of my kingdom, I did not lay 
out. In the worship of Merodach, my lord, the joy of my heart, in 
Babylon the city of his sovereignty, and the seat of my. empire, I did: 
not:sing his praises, I did not turnish his altars. with victims; mor did 
I clear out the canals,’ &c.— Rawlinson, Heredatus ii. 586. 


Now here we have, as Smith’s Dictionary says, a narrative of “a 
suspension, apparently for four years, of all those works and occupa-- 
tions on which the king especially prided himself—his temples,. 
palaces, worship, offerings and works of irrigation, and ‘though ' the 
cause of the suspension is not stated, we can hardly imagine anything™ 
that would account for it but some such extraordinary malady as that 
recorded in Daniel.” 

Of course it could have been no ordinary sickness, because in suolt: 
case he had only to give his orders in regard to the public buildings, * 
worship, sacrifices, the canals, &c., and everything would have gone on ' 
according to his wishes. Nebuchadnezzar evidently puts on record 
here the fact that for four years, more or less, he was mentally incapa- 
ble of attending to his duties. and administering the affairs of his king« 
dom ; incapable of worshipping his gods even. Only insanity could 
work such results, and though he does not give a name to his mental 
trouble, he describes its ‘effects ; and the words of the Bible supply the 
omission as follows : ; 

“ And at the end of the days (of my affliction) I Nebuchadnezzar- 
lifted up mine eyes unto heaven and mine understanding returned unto’ 
me, and I blessed the Most High. . . . .  Atthe same time my 
reason returned unto me; and for the glory of my kingdom, -mine' 
honor and brightness returned unto me;' and my counsellors and:my: 


lords. sought unto me; and I was established in my: kingdom” Dan::: 
iv. 34, 36. 


What a light is let in upon this Scripture by the monumentaliin- 
scription ; and how directly both Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar ‘testify’ 
tothe fact of a remarkable mental eclipse, a complete suspension. ot 
his work as aruler anda man. Comparing the two records it re- 
‘quires. an effort not to believe that they both. refer to the same:event, 
to the insanity that fell upon him, and by which. he “ was:driven trom‘ 
man;‘and did eat grass as oxen”; or during whiehy.as he-himeelf.de-: 
scribes.it, he did “not lay up any precious! sreaeanes;” nor “lay: eutt’ 
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‘any. works for the‘honor of his kingdom,” nor even “sing the — 
‘of Merodach,” nor “ furnish his altars with victims.” 

There is another point of coincidence between the Bible snot wit 
that of the “ Standard Inscription.” Daniel represents Nebuchadnez- 
var as saying in the pride of his heart, as he viewed his vast works in 
the restoration of Babylon, “Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built by the might of my power, and for the honor of my majesty ?” 
Now the inscriptions by Nebuchadnezzar himself are in the same 
strain of self-admiration, and show that Daniel reports the spirit, if 

‘not the very words, of his boasting : 


“With bricks made as hard as stones, I made a way for the branch 
of the Shimat to the waters of the Yapur-Shapu, the great reservoir 
of Babylon. With two long embankments of brick and mortar, I 
built the side of the ditch. Across the river, to the west, I built the 
walls of Babylon with brick. The reservoir I filled completely with 
water. Besides the outer wall, I constructed inside of Babylon a 
fortification such as no king had ever made before me; namely, a long 
rampart five miles square as an extra defense against presumptuous 
enemies. Great waters I made use of continually. I did not allow 
the waters to overflow ; but the fulness of the floods I caused to flow 
on, restraining them with a brick embankment. Thus I completely 
made strong the defenses of Babylon. May it stand forever.” 


This and much more that we have not space to recite justify the 
proud words of the monarch: “Is not this great Babylon that J have 
built?” Indeed he might have claimed even more than this, for he 
did not confine his public restorations to the royal city. George 
Rawlinson says: 


‘ “Throughout the empire, at Borsippa, Sippara, Cutha, Chilmad, 
Duraba, Teredon, and a multitude of other places he built or rebuilt 
cities, repaired temples, constructed quays, reservoirs, canals and 
acqueducts on a scale of grandeur and magnificence surpassing every 
thing of the kind recorded in history, unless it be the constructions of 
one or two of the greatest Egyptian monarchs. I have examined the 
bricks in situ, belonging perhaps to a hundred different towns and 
cities in the neighborhood of Baghdad, and J never found any other 
— than that of Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, King of 


Babylon. p 


- Abydenus, the historian who wrote in Greek concerning the Chal- 
deans and Babylonians, says “ Nebuchadnezzar, on ascending the 
throne, fortified Babylon with three lines of walls. He dug the Nahr 
Malcha, or Royal River, which was a branch stream derived from the 
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Euphrates, aud also the Acracanus, He likewise made the great res- 
ervoir above the city of Sippara, which was ninety miles in circum- 
ference, and one hundred and twenty feet deep, and placed sluices and 
flood gates which enabled him to irrigate the low country. He also 
built a quay along the shore of the Red Sea (Persian Gulf), and 
founded the city of Teredon on the borders of Arabia.” And there 
are still traces of a canal of the largest dimensions which left the Eu-, 
phrates at Ait, and, running along the edge of the desert, extended 
some four hundred miles to the Persian Gulf! 

These testimonies harmonize wonderfully with the account given in 
Daniel regarding the power, wealth and splendor of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
kingdom ; and-furnish a natural explanation of his inordinate vanity 
and ambition, and perhaps also of that insanity which may have been 
in part the consequence of an overworked brain. At any rate, if the 
reader will take these facts into his study of the Bible record ot Neb- 
uchadnezzar, he will see what light the recently recovered treasures of 
Babylon, after a burial of 2,500 years, have already shed upon the 
Old Testament histories, and what large hopes we may entertain in 
regard to future revelations. 


Josephus and Endless Misery. 


JOsEPHUs asserts that in his day certain classes of his countrymen 
believed in endless misery. As contemporary testimony, his word, if 
trustworthy, is decisive. But is it trustworthy? His account of him- 
self exhibits him as a compromising patriot, an imperial courtier, a 
latitudinarian Jew, a complacent possessor of a divine, and a depre- 
cating apologist for an unpopular, faith. For whatever it is worth let 
this judgment go along with his ambiguities about the belief of his 
countrymen. Of the notions of the Essenes about the future of the 
good, he says, 


“Harmonizing with the sons of Greece, they maintain that virtuous 
souls have their habitation beyond the ocean in a region oppressed 
neither with rains, nor snows, nor heats, but which the ever gentle 
zephyr refreshes breathing from the wave. According to the same 
notion the Greeks appear to me to apportion to those whom the 
style heroes and demigods, the islands of the blessed.”"— J. War ik 
vili. 11, 


Whether the. Essenes were, that Josephus himself was, familiar 
with Pindar and Homer is evident. He copies beth faithfully :: 
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“ There-routtd the islands of the blest the ocean breezes blow-and 

en. flowers are growing” (Olym. ii.), and “there men lead easiest 

ves, where are, nd snow, nor cold, nor beating rains, but breezes from 
the Western ocean refresh the dwellers” (Iliad iv.). 


‘Placarding his copy ot this heathen hope on his euphemistic sketch 
ofthe Jewish Puritans of his day, whatever their real opinions were, 
hiv ‘at’ least “ harmonizes them with (those of) the Sons of the Greeks.” 
Nér does his: paganizing metamorphosis of the Essenes stint here. 
These sturdy monotheists — who could have said with Job, “if I be- 
heli the sun when it-shined, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or’ my mouth hath kissed my hand, I should have: denied God” (dob 
wxxi. 26, 27),—so:corifounded the sun with God, as on certain occa- 
sions “to cover themselves round with a cloak that they might not 
offend the radiance of the Deity” (J. W. ii. viii. 9). And, “singu- 
larly pious towards the Deity, before the Sun is up” and before they 
permit themselves a worldly thought, they “turn their faces towards 
him, and utter certain prayers handed down from their fathers as if 
imploring him to rise” (J. W. ii. viii. 5). 

They, and Job, and Moses, sun worshippers! After that why 
should not the “Sons of Greece” be complaisant to his book, and why 
not we be believers in the honesty of Josephus ? 

Having so far heathenized the creed of the Essenes and “their 
fathers,” he next coaxes it —“ according to the notion of the Greeks 
(about) the souls of the wicked, the place of the impious in Hades” — 
(to) “allot to the bad a gloomy and tempestuous cavern full of never 
ending punishment” (J. W. ii. viii. 11). And doubtless it did, as cer- 
tainly as it allotted their morning prayer to the Sun. 

Truth is, the Essenes were nota sect. According to Josephus him- 
sélf some were celibates (J. W. ii. viii. 2), some married people (Ibid 
13), “having no peculiar city, many residing in every town” (Ibid 
4). Outside his Utopia, they were just ascetic Pharisees with a faith 
no more distinct from theirs, than was that of the Sons of Rechab or 
of'the Nazarites.?_ What then says he of the Pharisaic belief in future 
punishment ? ° 

“ Every soul they hold to be indestructible, but maintain that those 
df the good alone migrate (pass over) into other bodies, while those 

1See also, Ibid i. iii. 5, and Antiq. xv. x. 2. 


2 His Essenes stand in much the same relation to the historical Essenes, as the idea! 
imhabitants.of the Germany of Tacitus stand to the real Germans of his ‘time:”— 
Chamber's Encyc. Essenes. 
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ot. the bad suffer eternal punishment” (J. W. ii. iii. 14, Traill). 
Again: “They. believe that souls have an immortal vigor in, them, 
:and under the earth there will be rewards and punishments as they 
‘have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
-detained in an everlasting prison, but the former shall have power to 
revive and live again” (Antiq. xviii. 1,3. Whiston). 


Thus, with his eye on the Greeks familiar, from Egypt, Pythagoras 
‘and Plato, with the idea of the transmigration of souls, he cajoles them 
‘with that as the belief of the Pharisees, that he may hide under it 
their real belief in the resurrection of the body. For perhaps a hun- 
‘dred years B. C. the bodily resurrection was a tenet among the Jews 
(2 Mace. vii. 14). In Christ’s time, and after it, the Pharisees held 
the dogma as against the Sadducees. And, in ringing contrast to Jo- 
sephus as a Pharisee, and to his brother Pharisees, Paul announced 
his confidence in a resurrection, not, like Josephus, “of the good 
alone,” the bad “detained in an everlasting prison,” but “both of the 
_just and the unjust” (Acts xxiv. 15). Among the Greeks it was an 
absurdity (Acts xvii. 32). And under their gaze Josephus shuffles it 
into a “ migration into other bodies.” For the belief of his Esseue or 
Pharisaic contemporaries in endless misery is this fellow’s testimony 
worth one straw? To please the Gentiles he sets the Essenes’ hope 
of immortality in the frame of a Grecian fable, poses themselves in 
prayer to the sun, and instead of raising the Pharisees, as they de- 
sired, in their own, shunts them into other peoples’ bodies. Why 
shall he not, and for the same object, and before the same audience, 
stretch their belief in future, into “ endless,” “ never ceasing,” “ death- 
less ” punishment ? 

Before his day some portions of the Book of Enoch, perhaps, 
threaten endless punishment (xlv. 2 and cv. 27) ; others certainly an- 
nounce universal restoration (lxxxix. 42, 43). For apostate Jews, 
Maccabees has a vague warning of Divine vengeance hereafter.® 
About fifty years before Josephus, Esdras speaks of “ thirst and pain” 
for the departed wicked (2 Esdras viii. 59). But he has not yet 
thought of the duration of the misery, and belief in it at all is his 
patent, and that of two or three others; “not shewed unto all men 
but unto thee, and a few like thee” (Ibid 62). But, except the Sad- 
-ducees, the Pharisees comprehended the Jewish people.* And to the 

8“T should not escape the hand of the Almighty, neither alive nor dead” (2 Mace. vi, 
26). 
4‘* They are able greatly to persuade the body of the people.” Antiq. xviii. 1, 3. 
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Greeks Josephus asserts no doubtful notion of future, but a certainty: 
of endless punishment as the popular creed. That in Christ's day 
some Grecianized Jews, like Josephus, «lallied with the notion of end- 
less punishment, is possible. That others, like Esdras, had impres- 
sions of future punishment, is more likely. That the feeling among 
others still, was that of their own old Scriptures, that “the dead know 
not anything” (Eccl. ix. 5), is far from improbable. From what data. 
we have, to generalize an assurance on the subject is quackery. 

But from the hesitations of Maccabees, of Esdras, and of Enoch, if 
we are to conclude that about the time of Christ the faith of Pales- 
tine had steadied into equilibrium on endless misery, we need a wit- 
ness from some other court than from one that can only ery, “ Swear 
Josephus.” A. G. L. 


Stanley's African Exploration. 


Through the Dark Continent; or the Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of 

a Africa, and Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry: 

ee With Ten Maps and One Hundred and Fifty Wood Cuts. 2 Vols. 
Harper & Brothers. $10. 


As A record of travel, of discovery and exploration, of perilous ad-- 
venture and heroic courage and endurance, it is safe to say that these 
volumes are the most intensely interesting and valuable which this 
century has produced. Mr. Stanley has distanced all competitorsy 
and has solved geographical problems which neither the Pharaohs nor 
the Ptolemies, neither Greece, nor Rome, nor previous modern enter-- 
prise, had been able to master. He has forced from reluctant nature- 
and savage man the secrets which, through the ages of the past, they 
have so jealously and successfully guarded from the civilized world. 
Thanks to his unconquerable persistence Africa is now open; open to 
the enterprise of the merchant, to the study of the scientist, to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, and to the Gospel of Christ with 
all its educating and redeeming influences. The path from sea to sea. 
has been found and surveyed ; the civil engineer, commerce and Chris- 
tianity will in due time overcome all obstacles arising from the nature- 
of the country, and the hostility of barbarous peoples; and eventually 
the Livingstone River will become the great highway of travel, traffic 
and missionary enterprise into the heart of Africa. 

All who read these sumptuous volumes through — and all who be- 
gin them will read them through — will agree, when they come to the 


Lavs Deo! of the last page, that alt the praises heaped upon Stan~- 
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ley and his book by the press of Europe and America, and all the 
honors bestowed upon him by governments, geographical, scientific and 
learned societies, are richly deserved ; and, ample as they are, do not. 
exaggerate his merits, nor express the full measure of his labors and 
success. He set out with the determination to solve three problems 
of African geography — the extent and feeders of Lakes Victoria Ny- 
anza and Tanganika; the head-springs of the Nile; and whether the 
Lualaba of Livingstone and Cameron was identical with the Congo. 
And with what patience, endurance and indomitable energy he followed 
out his purpose in the face of danger, sickness, starvation, difficulties 
and opposition which would have appalled most men, the glowing 
pages of his journal discover to the reader day after day as they were 
met and overcome. 

1. Exploration. Starting from Bagomoyo on the mainland oppo- 
site Zanzibar, Stanley directed his march toward Victoria Lake. The 
manner in which he prepared for this perilous journey shows his ex- 
cellent judgment, his knowledge of the people be was dealing with, 
his wonderful capacity for organizing and commanding, und the large 
resources which had been so generously furnished by the proprietors: 
of the New York Herald and the London Telegraph, under whose 
auspices the expedition was sent out. He commenced his march Nov. 
17, 1874, with 356 persons, men women and children, in his train, of 
whom 114 succumbed to the dangers and hardships which attended it 
from the beginning to the close. 

After a journey of about 720 miles, they. reached the shores of Vic- 
toria Lake on the 27th of February, 1875, after 103 days, averaging 
only seven miles a day, which will afford some idea of the difficulties 
encountered. On the 8th of March he began his voyage of circum- 
navigation, occupying fifty-seven days, during which, following the 
coast, he sailed nearly 1,000 miles, and established the fact of an in- 
land sea covering 21,000 square miles; larger than Lake Huron, the 
second in size of the great lakes of our own continent. What an op- 
portunity for commerce when the peoples occupying its shores, and 
the regions around, are brought into treaty relations with the civilized 
world. 

From Victoria N’yanza he struck out westward until he sighted a 
great Jake known among the natives as Muta Nzige; but he was 
obliged to abandon its survey by the cowardice of his native escort. 
Thence the expedition proceeded to the extreme southern sources of 


the Nile, and finally to the great Lake Tanganika, a body of water 
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about the size of Lake Erie, covering more than 9,200 square miles’ 
being 830 miles long, and from ten to forty-five feet in width. The 
‘circumnavigation of this lake, begun when he was with Livingstone in 
1871, he now completed, following the coast, entering all the bays and 
inlets, and thus making a second voyage of 930 miles. 

From Tanganika he took a northwest direction until he reached 
Nyangwe, about 26° east longitude, and 4° south latitude. Here the 
second stage of the enterprise commenced, the voyage down the Congo, 
or Livingstone ; as Stanley has justly named this magnificent river in 
honor of the great missionary explorer. To follow the expedition 
from this point to the Atlantic Ocean is impossible, without we quote 
nearly the whole of the second volume. But it must be remembered 
that it was this voyage which demonstrated that the Lualaba was the 
Congo; and also that a large portion of the route was through an un- 
known and pathless wilderness never before trodden by a white man. 
Our readers must go to the book itself for the story of the perils and 
disasters encountered —the dangerous cataracts and rapids of the 
river; the opposition of the ferocious tribes along its banks, many of 
them cannibals, where for hundreds of miles there were constant efforts 
to rob, and murder the voyagers; where for hundreds of miles the 
war drums of the savages sounded day and night, and the daily alterna- 
tives were to fight or drown, to fight or starve, to go on and fight, or 
go back and fight; the desertion of a large part of his force through 
cowardice and fear; the losses by sickness; the terrible sufferings from 
hunger; and all the nameless exposures, trials, and tragedies of a 
voyage under such circumstances of more than 1,500 miles, occupy- 
ing nine months. 

2. Scientific Results. Notwithstanding all these perils and disas- 
ters suffered from day to day, Stanley never forgot his note-book, nor 
failed to make record of such facts and observations as would be in 
the interests of science. He took with him a photographic outfit, and 
whenever possible he secured pictures of African scenery and life. 
And throughout that portion of the continent, hitherto a blank on our 
maps, he gives the observed altitudes above the sea level, latitude and 
longitude of his camps, and all important places; linguistic equiva- 
lents of English in native dialects ; number of miles travelled each day ; 
notes of events, incidents, temperature, diseases, &c.— thus furnishing a 
mass of fresh information respecting the geography, geology, ethnology, 
natural history, soil and products of the regions traversed; the 
physique and character of the negro tribes, their manners and customs, 
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their dwellings, domestic life and superstitions, their weapons and 
methods of warfare; and, when possible, the condition of the country, 
and, the extent. of population. 

Chapter xv. of the first volume is filled with new and valuable in-+ 
formation respecting Uganda and its tributary kingdoms, and the char- 
aeter, intelligence and power of its emperor, Mtesa, perhaps the most 
remarkable man in Central Africa, and in marked contrast with all 
neighboring rulers. He was formerly a pagan fetich worshipper, and 
at.the time of Speke’s visit, fifteen years ago, was a ferocious and 
blood-thirsty savage in daily practice of the most horrible atrocities ; 
and twelve years later, when interviewed by Colonel Long, an Ameri- 
can officer in the service of the Khedive of Egypt, was of the same 
type of character. Soon after he was converted by an Arab priest to 
Mohammedanism, and at once a wonderful change was wrought in the 
man, and at the time of Stanley’s visit he had ceased from his cold 
blooded butcheries and cruelties, and seemed to be governing his peo- 
ple with more wisdom, justice, and consideration than is shown by 
some Christian rulers, Was it the religion of Mohammed that worked 
this moral revolution? It is certainly a question deserving some at- 
tention from Christians. 

Mtesa rules, absolute, over an empire of 70,000 square miles, with a 
population of nearly 3,000,000. He can easily put an army of 150,- 
000 men into the field, and has a fleet on Lake Victoria that will float 
from 16,000 to 20,000 more. The country embraces every variety of 
svil, capable of producing all kinds of grains and fruits; ores of all 
sorts; immense herds of cattle; and vast forests of useful and valua- 
ble woods. It borders on the northern shores of one of the largest 
inland seas on the earth, and therefore in water communication with 
other vast territories of equal wealth in natural products. What may 
we not look for when these realms are opened by railroads to the 
markets of the world, and these waters are traversed by fleets of 
steamers gathering for these markets ivory, coffee, gums, resins, myrrh, 
lion, leopard, otter, and goat skins, ox-hides, snow-white monkey skins, 
and bark cloth ;. beside fine cattle, sheep and goats (Angoras), wheat, 
rice, maize, &c. 

One thing is worthy of notice in regard fo his observation of the 
negro races. His narrative shows what degraded, dishonest, treacher- 
ous and blood-thirsty savages most-of the interior tribes which he 
came in contact with proved to be. In fact the people of Uganda, 
and perhaps the Wanyamwezi, seem to be the sole exceptions to. the 
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rule. Hence we do understand his meaning when on page 47, vol.i., 
he testifies so strongly of the excellent “disposition of a large portion 
of the negro tribes of the continent.” But the narrative justifies what 
he says of the members of his expedition, the Wangwana of Zanzibar 
—that they are “capable of great love and affection; are clever, 
honest, industrious, docile, enterprising, brave and moral; in short, 
are equal to any other race or color on the face of the globe, in all 
the attributes of manhood.” What has made this moral difference be- 
tween the blacks of Zanzibar and those of the mainland — their inter- 
course with Arabs and Europeans? the Koran? or the Missions? 

8. Religious and Missionary Results. The facts touching the 
Protestant and Catholic missions; that of the English Universities, 
and those of the Church Missionary Society and the Methodist Free 
Church, are not very encouraging. In this counectisn he has some 
sensible remarks on the method of missionary operations deserving 
notice : 

“The missionary discovers the barbarian almost stupefied with 
brutish ignorance, with the instincts of a man in him, but yet living 
the life of .a beast. Instead of attempting to develop the qualities of 
this practical human being, he instantly attempts his transformation 
by expounding to him the dogmas of the Christian Faith, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation and other difficult subjects, before the barbarian 
has had time to articulate his necessities, and to explain to him that 
he is a frail creature requiring to be fed with bread, and not with a 
stone. My experience and study of the Pagan prove to me that if the 
missionary can show the poor materialist that religion is allied with 
substantial benefits and improvement of his degraded condition, the 
task to which he is about to devote himself will be rendered compara- 
tively easy.” 


And this brings us to the missionary labors of Mr. Stanley himself 
in the conversion of Mtesa, Emperor of Uganda, from Mohammedan- 
ism to Christianity. And perhaps it will be better here to let him 
tell his own story, which will interest the reader more than any state- 
ment of ours. Without any attempt at teaching special doctrines, he 
drew the picture, as he says; of “the Son of God humbling himself 
tor the good of all mankind, white and black; how he was seized and 
crucified by wicked people, who scorned his divinity, and yet out of 
his great love for them, while yet suffering on the cross, he asked his 
great Father to forgive them.” “ And I showed them,” he continues, 
“the ditference in character between Him whom white men love and 
adore, and-Mohammed whom the Arabs revere ; how Jesus endeavored 
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to teach mankind that we should love all men excepting none; while 
Mohammed taught his followers that the slaying of the pagan ‘and the 
unbeliever was an act that merited Paradise.” All this made a 
marked impression on Mtesa, and after. much thought he at last em- 
braced Christianity, for himself at least. Afterward Stanley wrote 
out for him an abstract of the most important portions of the Bible; 
and caused these, and the entire gospel of ‘Luke, to be translated into 
the Uganda language, and then after an interested study of these 
Mtesa assembled his chiefs, announced his own conversion, and added, 
“T want you, my chiefs and soldiers to tell me what we shall do. 
Shall we believe in Isa (Jesus) and Musa (Moses), or in Mohammed?” 
Then we have the following, which certainly presents the emperor in 
a very favorable light, and shows that he understood clearly what he 
‘was doing, and was able to give his reasons for it.. To the question 
proposed, » 


“Chambarango replied: ‘ Let us take that which is the best.’ 

“ Katekiro said: ‘ We know not which is the best. The Arabs say 
their book is the best, and the white men say their book is the best — 
how then can we know which speaks the truth ?’ 

“ Kauta, the imperial steward, said: ‘ When Mtesa became a son of 
Islam, he taught me and I became one; if my master says he taught 
‘me wrong, having got more knowledge, he can now teach me right.’ 

“ Mtesa smiled and said, ‘ Kauta speaks well. If I taught him how 
to become a Muslim, I did it because I believed it to be good. Cham- 
barango says: “ Let us take that which is best.” True, I want that 
which is the best, and I want the true book: but Katekiro asks: 
“ How are we to know which is true?” andI willanswer him. Listen 
to me: 

“¢The Arabs and the white men behave exactly as they are taught 
by their books, do they not? ‘The Arabs come here for ivory and 

‘Slaves, and we have seen that they do not always speak the truth, and 
that they buy men of their own color, and treat them badly, putting 
them in chains and beating them. The white men, when offered 
slaves, refuse them, saying: “Shall we make our brothers slaves? 
No; we are all sons of God.” I have not heard a white man tell a 
lie yet. Speke came here, behaved well, and went his way home with 
his brother Grant. They bought no slaves, and the time they were 
in Uganda they were very good. Stamlee came here, and he would 
take no slave. Abdul Aziz Bey (M. Linant Bellefonds) has been 
here and is gone, and he took no slaves. What Arab would have re- 
fused slaves like these white men? ‘Though we deal in slaves, it is 
no reason why it should not be bad; and when I think that the Arabs 

: and white men do as they are taught, I say that the white men are 

greatly superior te the Arabs, and I think therefore that.their book 
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must:be'a better book'than Mohammed’s, and of ‘all that Stamlee ‘has 
read from his book I see nothing too hard for me to believe. The 
book begins from the very beginning of this world, tells us how it was 
made, and in how many days; gives us the words of God himself, and 
of Moses, and the prophet Solomon, and Jesus, the Son of Mary. T 
have listened to it all-well pleased, and now I ask you shall we accept 
this book or Mohammed’s book as our guide?’ 

To which question, no doubt seeing the evident bent of Mtesa’s own 
mind, they all replied: ‘ We will take the white man’s book;’ and at 
hearing their answer a manifest glow of pleasure lighted up the em- 
peror’s face.” 


We must bring this long sketch of Stanley, his work, and his book 
toanend. Asa record of exploration and adventure these volumes 
have all the charm of a romance; as an addition to our knowledge of 
Equatorial Africa, they are without a rival; and as an exhibition of 
what is possible to courage, skilful leadership, patience, tact. and per- 
sistence, in the face of unequalled dangers and hardships, in a travel 
of more than 7,000 miles continuing for 999 days, they show Stanley 
to be the prince of explorers, and the hero of his time. 

One word is due the publishers. The volumes are superb exam- 
ples of book-making in every particular, and are an honor to the 
Harper Press, from which have come so many beautiful and useful 
publications We have had nothing to compare with the pocket map 
in extent and accuracy of delineation. It is in two parts which, united, 
measure four and one-third feet by two and two-thirds. 


“The Latest Word of Universalism.” 


The Latest Word of Universalism. Thirteen Essays by Thirteen Clergymen. Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

Tue Universalist Church, as ihe has from the beginning taken 
ground that whoever believes in universal salvation is.a Universalist 
—whether otherwise he be Trinitarian or Unitarian; whether be- 
lieving punishment is confined to this life, or extends into the future 
for a longer or shorter period; whether regarding it in the light of a 
judicial and arbitrary infliction of pain as penalty, or as the natural 
and necessary consequence of sin intended for correction and purifica- 
tion; whether believing in the resurrection of the body in any sense, 
or in that moral and spiritual change or anastasis by which the soul 
is delivered from the bondage of evil, aud which is only complete when 
the soul attains to the image of the Heavenly. 
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' It is on this ground that the new book just issued by the Publishing 
House may be properly called “ The Latest Word of Universalism ” ; 
for, whatever difference of opinion there may be in regard to other 
points, the writers are all agreed that sin and punishment are tem- 
porary and transient, and that in the fulness of God’s time all souls 
shall be saved through Christ, and renewed in “the image of the heav- 
enly.” Whatever the point of departure, whether the certainties of 
the divine nature, or the capabilities of human nature; whether Sin 
and its Sequences, or Forgiveness and Salvation; Eternal Life as a 
present spiritual possession of the believer, or Immortal Life and its 
opportunities as the gift of God; whether Universalism as a rational 
and moral philosophy, or as a Revelation of the Gospel —still all 
move toward the same grand conclusion, and all the lines of argument 
converge upon the one central point named: the final destruction of 
Evil, and the eternal and universal reign of Good. On this point we 
are all in harmony, whatever differences of opinion may exist in re- 
spect to the agencies and forces by which this glorious consummation 
is to be effected, or the time and place in which its results may be 
realized in the individual soul. On this truth as a divine revelation 
of the gospel rest our denominational organization and fellowship. 

We welcome this book as likely to do a needed work in correcting 
the misrepresentations of such as mean to be unjust to us; and helpful 
to those who really wish to be just and accurate in what they say of 
us, and therefore seek to know what is generally believed among us 
on certain important points of doctrine and teaching. And in the 
revolution of feeling and opinion regarding human destiny which has. 
recently taken place in the religious world, or at least has recently 
come to general statement and discussion in the churches, it was fit- 
ting that our church, which specially represents the idea of universal 
redemption, should make a fresh statement of its faith, and of the rea- 
sons for it. 

The writers of these essays have attempted this statement, and have 
done the work in a satisfactory manner. We do not mean by ¢his 
that every member of our church believes everything written in this 
book. The writers speak for themselves, with the impression that 
they represent the general belief of our people; and in this they are 
probably correct, though there are many who would doubtless take 
exception to some things as not set forth with sufficient clearness and 
fulness. Of course it would not have been possible within the limits 
prescribed to the writers to have entered into all the details of the 
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ssnbjects treated; not possible to have met all the difficulties, or to 
have answered all the questions which must suggest themselves to a 
thoughtful and inquiring reader. 

In the essay, for example, on the “ Relations of This Life to the Next” 
— which is one of the best in the volume for clearness of statement 
-and literary finish — the writer presents his opinions with ability and 
‘spirit; but it is one side of the question only that he emphasizes, and 
leaves out of view some elements of the subject which to other minds 
would essentially modify his conclusions. But this could not well be 
otherwise, since, as we have said, to have entertained objections and 
-answered questions would have led him far beyond the pages allotted 
to his essay. 

We have less confidence than we used to have in that style of ana- 
logical reasoning which prophesies the forces and conditions of the 
future life from the laws and conditions of the present life. The dif- 
ference between the circumstances and surroundings of the soul when 
in the earthly body and when in the spiritual body, is so immense that 
no analogy holds in all respects. Even in this world its prophecies 
often fail. The present of a man’s life is sometimes so separated, so 
cut off from its past by some great moral cataclysm, by some sudden 
revolution of thought, feeling, emotion, aims and desires, that instead 
of his future following in the line of his past, it sets sharply off from 
it at right angles. 

Saul of Tarsus was a persecutor, a bigot, a hater of Jesus and his 
religion when he left Jerusalem; but he was an humble and loving 
disciple when he entered Damascus. “The soul,” we are told, “takes 
into the next world what it carries out of this.” Saul did not take 
into Damascus the evil heart of hatred and murder which he carried 
out of Jerusalem; and surely the light that broke into the darkened 
‘ soul of the man was not greater than that which will lift upon the 
spirit when it passes from the earthly realm into the heavenly. 

Peter, before the crucifixion was a coward, and denied the Master 
with oaths and falsehood; but Peter after the Resurrection was an- 
other man and affirmed his faith and allegiance in the face of stripes, 
imprisonment and death. The amazing fact of Christ’s rising from 
the dead had swept clean out of him his cowardice and treachery and 
selfish fears; and, filled with new light and faith, he was at once lifted 
up to a higher level of spiritual life, and entered upon his new work a 
new man. But the resurrection of Christ could not have been a more 
wonderful event to Peter, than a man’s own resurrection will be to 
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himself; and it seems reasonable to suppose that the liberating, renew- 
ing and exalting effect will be as great in the last case as in the first. 
And as Peter did not take his doubts and unbelief, his treachery and 
falsehood, his cowardice and moral infirmities into his future life on 
earth, what reason is there from analogy for believing that we shall 
take ours into the future life of heaven? One defect of this reasoning 
is that it does not properly estimate the Divine action in the case, the 
help and the forgiveness of God. 

But there is another feature of the book which deserves notice — it 
is not narrowly confined to the one thought of Universal Redemption, 
but enters broadly into the living questions of the day, in their rela- 
tions to the being and character of God, and the authority of Christian 
truth and doctrine. The writers make common cause with all Chris- 
tian believers in defending the grounds on which all religion, and all 
religious life rest ; and show with clear and cogent argument that the 
Divine Nature and Providence, the intelligent order and manifestly 
beneficent purpose of Creation, the Moral Law, Sin and its Punish- 
ment, and the spiritual needs and experiences of the soul, are all es- 
sential elements in the make-up of the Christian faith, and important 
subjects of thought and pulpit teaching among us. ‘The careful study 
and breadth of treatment, shown by the writers in these discussions, 
deserve generous commendation, and make the book one which we are 
willing to put into the hands of the most thoughtful and cultivated of 
other churches. 

But we did not intend a review of the teachings or arguments of 
the several essays, but only to illustrate the fact that while on some 
merely speculative points there is, and probably always will be some 
difference of opinion, in all the essential doctrines of this book the de- 
nomination is undoubtedly agreed. It is a matter of small moment 
whether sin or punishment, or both, reach into the future life, com- 
pared with the question of their endless continuance. On the first 
point there may be difference ; on the last there can be only complete 
unity of faith. 

We heartily thank the writers for their contributions to a volume 
which, we are sure, will be welcomed by our people as a valuable help in 
the earnest discussion of human destiny now going on; and an honorable 
witness to the critical scholarship, and the theological and literary cul- 
ture of our clergy. We bespeak for it a wide circulation among our 
own and other churches. It is a beautiful specimen of book work — 
paper, type, press work and binding. The Agent has shown in it that 
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he knows what goes to make a neat and attractive book, inside and 
out. The low price of one dollar for 300 pages puts it within reach 
of every one. We hope all of our readers will buy it, read it, and 
then lend it. 


Religious World. 


The recent visit of Dean Stanley to our country has recalled to us 
the following declaration of his, which made its appearance fifteen 
years ago in the Edinburg Review, in a paper entitled “The Three 
Pastorals.” It shows the large and liberal spirit of the man, as well 
as the fact that as far back as 1875 he was not only in sympathy with 
the spirit of Universalism, but substantially with us in our methods of 
Biblical criticism and interpretation. We do not think the space 
given it could be better filled: 


“ But it is more to our present point to observe that the doctrine of 
endless torments, if held, is not practically taught by the vast majority 
of the English clergy. How rarely in these modern days have our 
pulpits resounded with the detailed descriptions of future punishments 
which abound in the writings of the seventeenth century! How rarely 
does any one even of the strictest sect venture to apply such descrip- 
tions to any one that he has personally known! And when we read 
the actual grounds on which the belief is rested by those who now put 
it forth as one of the essential articles of the faith, we find that it re- 
poses almost entirely on the doubtful interpretation, in a single pas- 
passage, of a single word, which, in far the larger proportion of pas- 
sages where it occurs in the Bible, cannot possibly bear the meaning 
commonly put upon it in this particular text. 

“ We must, we are told, believe in the endless punishments of the 
wicked, because, in one verse in St. Matthew’s Gospel, ‘the punish- 
ment of the cursed, equally with the life of the righteous, is called 
everlasting. Whatever may be the meaning of the Greek and Hebrew 
words translated ‘ everlasting’ in this or in any other passages,— what- 
ever may be the true meaning of the solemn warning where the real 
drift of our Lord’s words is not to determine the nature of the future 
State, but to recognize the just deserts of those who, however uncon- 
sciously, have served him by serving his brethren, and of those who. 
amidst whatever professions, have neglected the practical duties of 
life,— it is certain that the true Christian belief in the blessedness of 
the good rests not on the sense of any single word, or of any single 
text, but on the convictions pressed upon us alike by conscience and 
by the whole tenor of Scripture that God’s essential attributes are un- 
changeable,— that of all his attributes none is more essential or more 
unchangeable than his love for those who love him, and his desire to 

recover those who have gone astray from him. It is the love of God 
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_and the fear of God, the love of goodness and the hatred of sin, not 
the hope of heaven, or the fear of hell, that in the Bible are made the 
foundations of human action,— the way to eternal life. 

“Tt is not in the interests of philosophy but in the interests of re- 
ligion herself, that we are bound to avoid exaggerated statements of 
the details of that future state which transcends all human thought. 
It is from relying, not on the dictates of a presumptuous reason, but 
on the revelations of the nature of God made in the Bible itself, that 
we shrink from closing forever that door of hope which he, in his in- 
finite mercy, not in one passage only, but in many of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, has appeared to some of the holiest and purest Christians to leave 
open.” 


— In the article on Stanley’s Exploration in Central Africa, we 
spoke of the grand opportunities revealed for missionary enterprise in 
that magnificent country, especially in the empire of Mtesa, already a 
convert to certain of the great Christian doctrines. The following 
facts, reported at the “ General Missionary Conference.” held in Lon- 
don last October, will show how prompt English philanthropy and 
wealth have been to improve these opportunities for lifting up the de- 
graded and brutal native populations to the privileges and blessings of 
Christian faith and civilization. Wecopy from the Christian Union: 


“In Central Africa three societies are co-operating: first, the Scotch 
Mission at Nyassa, between which and the Coast are the University 
Mission Schools; second, the London Missionary Society at Tangan- 
yika; third, the Church Missionary Society at Victoria Nyanza. The 
last is the most encouraging field. The region to the north and west 
of this lake is most inviting to missions. ‘The government of Mtesa is 
strong. The people are law-abiding and orderly. Their religious 
belief is in spirit associated with the natural features of the country 
and the aspects of nature generally. There is a great readiness to 
learn. Seven months afer the appearance of Stanley’s letter in the 
Daily Telegraph urging a Mission to Mtesa’s territory, a picked mis- 
sionary party, seven in number, were on the field The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society is planning to enter the interior by the Congo on the 
west coast. In Livingstonia and Blantyre, connected with the Scotch 
Missions, there are now at each two hundred people hearing the Gos- 
pel every Sunday, and forty or fifty, including sons of the chiefs of the 
district, attending the schools. Five have also been sent to Lovedale, 
to be trained there. They hope to bring influence to bear on the 
Maviti, who are the most able and destructive race in that part of 
Africa. Lovedale, seven hundred miles north of Cape Town, is, as it 
seems, an important educational center. The aim of its institutions is 
to train preachers and teachers of schools and to give an agricultural 
as well as a general education. Europeans and natives are taught to- 
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gether. The schools are unsectarian and are supported at an annual 
cost of $35,000.” 

Not to be behind in improving the opportunities thus offered to 
missionary enterprise, nine priests have been sent to establish Romish 
Missions on Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika in Central Africa. The 
superior is said to be commissioned by the French government to 
make an exploring journey across Africa, from Zanzibar to the western 
coast, establishing his missions on the lakes by the way, the govern- 
ment having voted him $100,000 for this service. 











— Clark Braden, President of a college in Illinois, published a year 
ago or more a work on “The Problem of Problems, and its Various 
Solutions; or Atheism, Darwinism and Theism.” In regard to the 
Atheistic question, “Who made God?” so common with a certain 
class, he has the following short and sensible reply ; which, it seems 
to us, is as satisfactory and well grounded as any thing that has been 
said on the subject : 
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“From finite space we rise through relatively infinite space to ab- 
eolutely infinite space. Here we stop. Reason does not ask what 
bounds absolute space, knowing that because it is absolute it can have 
no boundary or limitation. In like manner, we rise from finite dura- 
tion, through relatively infinite duration, to absolute duration, or eter- 
nity ; and reason stops, knowing that absolute duration, being absolute, 
has no limitation, and no beginning or end. In like manner, from 
finite displays of causation reason rises through relatively infinite dis- 
plays of causation to absolute causation. From finite displays of in- 
telligent causation, reason rises through relatively infinite displays of 
intelligent causation to absolute intelligent cause. Reason does not 
ask what caused absolute intelligent cause, any more than it asks what 
bounds absolute space, or what preceded or succeeds absolute dura- 
tion, knowing that as absolute space can have no limit because abso- 
lute, and absolute duration neither beginning nor end, because abso- 
lute, so absolute intelligent cause can have no limitation in causation 
or being, and can have no cause, because absolute. ‘The attempted 
extension of the argument is as absurd as it would be to continue to 
apply the limitation and boundaries of finite space or duration to abso- 
lute space or duration. As one is absurd and a violation of all reason, 
so is the other.” 
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— The collections from Malta, made by Admiral Spratt and Dr. 
Leith Adams, of the remains of pigmy elephants found in the caves 
and fissures, are all in the British Museum. Of the three distinct 
species now recognized, one was three feet high, another five feet, and 
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another somewhat larger. The crowns of some of the full-grown teeth 
do not exceed an inch in length, and the tusks a foot. Hundreds of 
fragments of animals of all ages were found, quite enough to make the 
knowledge of the animals fairly exact. It is curious that with these 
remains were found those of a gigantic dormouse. So say the news- 
papers. 


— The Home Missionary Society of Germany at a meeting not 
long ago gave special attention to the question of Socialism, that 
alarming problem of social life and governmental action, and which is 
beginning to trouble the business and politics of our own land also. 
One remarkable fact, and worthy of special study, was brought to the 
notice of the meeting, viz.: that the “Social Democrats” make no 
progress whatever among the Roman Catholics. The Haglish Inde- 
pendent accounts for this as follows: 


“The Catholic clergy saw long before the Protestants that the time 
had come for the Christian Church to take up the great question of 
the age — the condition of the working people, their wrongs, and their 
_ just demands. As early as 1863, Dr. Déllinger, with the late Bishop 

Ketteler, established unions of Catho’ic laborers, and took up with 
earnestness and boldness the great question that the working people 
themselves were beginning to discuss. Bishop Ketteler’s book on the 
‘Laborers’ Question’ is a manly appeal to all Christians to consider 
the wrongs of the poor, and the necessity of great social reforms in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. The work these men be- 
gan has been taken up by Catholics everywhere in Germany. The 
laborers have been everywhere brought into associations that preserve 
them from the seductions of the social democrats, and do an immense 
deal for their physical as well as moral welfare. The result of which 
is that in Catholic districts there are no social democrats.” 


— Dr. Merrill, in his Lowell Lectures, gives the following fresh 
and interesting information respecting the wonderful ruins in the wil- 
derness east of the Jordan. This hitherto almost unknown region is, 
it seems, dotted with ruined towns and cities, some of which are of 
great antiquity : 

“ The views of the stone houses of the Hauran, with their windows, 
doors and varied ornamentation, were of special interest. Not less 
so were the splendid columns, triumphal arches, numerous temples 
and the vast piles of ruins of those once extensive and beautiful cities. 
Sections of a street at Gerash were shown which was over a mile in 
length, and lined on both sides with columns. Over three hundred 
columns are still standing in this city alone. At Um el Jemal two 
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avenues ran through the city, one of which was over one hundred and 
the other over one hundred and fifty teet wide. A colossal antique 
head was found at Kunawat, supposed to represent the goddess As- 
tarte, once extensively worshipped in that region. It has been muti- 
lated, as is generally the case with human figures in Moslem countries. 
Many inscriptions have also been found in connection with these ruins, 
which throw light on their origin and on the history of the people 
who once filled these deserts with life and activity. Photographs of 
these interesting ruins were thrown upon the screen during the even- 
ing. The next lecture in this course will be devoted to the Jordan 
valley, its exploration, ruins, bridges, fertility and hot sulphur springs, 
with a brief discussion of the site of the ‘ Cities of the Plain.” 


— We received, too late for insertion in its place, the following from 
the writer of the article on “Josephus” in the “General Review.” 
We give it place here as a farther illustration of the tendency of the 
Jewish historian to shape his testimony concerning his countrymen in 
a way to make it agreeable to his Roman patrons, and this, sometimes 
certainly, without regard to the truth of his statements: 


“Where interest or vanity biasses him, and he fancies he may go 
undetected, unless he be corroborated by other testimony what Jose- 
phus says about things doubtful is always to be suspected. Now 
when he asserts endless punishment to be a contemporary Jewish be- 
lief, he stands without support; he is on parade before the Greeks ; 
and, except Philo, himself is the only Jewish author of his time ; tol- 
erably safe, therefore, from detection. Nay, where, among his coun- 
trymep, exposure would be execration, he hazards it, has got it, and 
has struck the conviction into Jew and Gentile, that the truth is not 
in him. In his day, an immediate fulfilment of Micah v. 2, was the 
passion of his people. What that fulfilment meant to others, Tacitus 
(Hist. V. xiii. 3) and Suetonius (Vesp. iv.) tell. That they should 
pervert the Jewish hope of ages to Vespasian and Titus, is Roman 
like. But that a Jewish priest, and of the blood 1oyal (Life 1), 
should force it from its watch for its Messiah, to kiss feet wet with 
Judas’ blood (War VI. v.--4), stamps the pensioner of Vespasian, of 
Titus, of Domitian, a slave in soul, and a liar with his pen, whose 
best chance of credit for any suspicious thing he says would be to 
own it false, for then it might be true. Despite, and partly on ac- 
count of, his counter assertion that Titus did, the charge by Justus 
that Titus did not, and would not, ‘certify to the accuracy of more 
than what may be called the public official despatches’ (Milman’s 
Jews ii. 219, note i), in the ‘ War,’ has, from the self-exposures in the 
Autobiography, a shrewd sough of truth.” | 

* 
— Twenty-five years ago, at the crowning of Thakambau, King ot 


the Fiji Islands, eighteen human beings were roasted for the feast given 
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by this royal cannibal. Pagan! Now the “ London Missionary Re- 
view ” reports that the king and all his subjects are converted to Chris- 
tianity ; and it is stated as a fact, that “among 10,000 Fijians there is 
not a house without family worship.” All honor, say we, to the mis- 
sionaries who have brought about this beneficent revolution. 


— The American Bible Society has issued the past year 857,493 
copies of God’s Word, in some seventy languages, while during the 
past sixty-two years its issues have been 34,864,315, in eighty-three 
languages and dialects. During the past year its colporters in this 
country found 62,685 families without the Scriptures — 46,317 desti- 
tute families and 19,1:9 individuals were supplied. Compare this 
with a decree of the Council of Trent: “No Bible shall be held or 
read except by priests. No Bible shall be sold without a license, ex- 
cept upon the pains and penalties of that mortal sin that is neither to 
be forgiven in this world or the next.” And connect this with the 
following from Pius IX.: “ Accursed be those very crafty and deceit- 
ful societies called Bible societies, which thrust the Bible into the 
hands of inexperienced youth.” And with this from the Archbishop 
of St. Louis: “If the Catholics ever gain, which they surely will do, 
though at a distant day, an immense numerical superiority, religious 
freedom is at an end,’—and also with this from Priest Hecker, editor 
of the Catholic World, N. Y.: “ We will take this country, and build 
our institutions over the grave of Protestantism. There is, ere long, to 
be a state religion in this country, and that state religion is to be 
Roman Catholic.” Pleasant times for our children’s children, if these 
people shall attain the object of their ambition. 


— Facts worthy of notice: one is, that out of 68,538 insane persons 
and idiots in England and Wales, according to the Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy 60,846 are paupers. Has the struggle for life 
among the perishing classes anything to do with this? Of the whole 
number given 31,024 are males and 37,514 females. Another — Ac- 
cording to F. B. Sanborn there are 60,000 convicts in the prisons of 
our country, of whom about 10,000 are women, and the cost of caring 
for these criminals is some $5,000,000 annually. The Government 
Reports show that it costs France nearly $10,000,000 annually to 
support her criminals. 
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1. The Holy Bible aceording tothe Authorized Version A. D. 1611, with xn Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. New 
— Vol. 1. St. Matthew — St. Mark —St. Luke. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

5.00. 


This is the famous Speaker’s Commentary, and is prepared specially 
for the people, the average reader; and its notes and comments are 
therefore brief and comprehensive, though at the same time often criti- 
cal and sometimes thorough in treatment. The “ Introduction,” filling 
sixty pages, is a very able treatment of the various questions respect- 
ing the origin and formation of the first three gospels — their date and 
authorship, the peculiarities of each, their agreements and differences, 
Matthew’s Hebrew Original, Marcion’s gospel, early citations from the 
Canonical gospels, their use in the primitive assemblies for worship, 
&c. We know of nothing in the same space so likely to interest, in- 
struct and strengthen the multitudes among the people who are ask- 
ing questions in regard to these things —and it is for the people, as 
remarked, that this work was undertaken; and not for the scholar, 
who has time for a more extended investigation of details. 

The “ Additional Notes” are also very helpful. and sometimes quite 
full and elaborate; as that on the “ Authenticity of the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel,” which, contrary to recent conclusions, 
defends them as genuine, and not without considerable show of argu- 
ment; those on * The Census of Cyrenius,” “The Parable of the La- 
- borers in the Vineyard,” “ Proselytes,” and “The Brethren of our 
Lord”; in which last the Commentator, Dr. Mansel, regards them as 
cousins of Jesus, while the editor agrees with Renan that they were 
his half brothers, children of Joseph by a former marriage. 

The authors of this Commentary, while writing from the level of 
Orthodox dogmas, do not shut their eyes to recent progress in Bibli- 
cal criticism and interpretation. On Mark iii. 29, “is in danger of 
eternal damnation,” we have this: “Or, according to the reading now 
generally adopted, 7s guilty of an eternal sin; he commits a sin of 
which the effects and punishment belong to eternity.” Of Mark xvi. 
16, he says, * Shall be damned—or condemned, This strong word 
‘damned’ ought tobe reserved exclusively for the final sentence of 
the last day.” Soin xii. 40; “ Greater damnation —rather con- 
demnation: will be judged and punished more severely.” So in Matt. 
v. 22, he interprets the “judgment,” “council” and “ hell-fire,” Ge- 
henna, as representing “three degrees of human or temporal punish- 
ment”; but may be “ supposed to represent three degrees of divine 
sentence or vengeance against sin hereafter.” If there are to be de- 
grees of punishment hereafter, then of reward also; and then how 
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much difference in happiness will there be between the least punish- 
ment and the least reward ? 

But one of the most useful features of the work is its endeavor to 
explain the difficulties of the text, correct the errors of translation, and 
remove the objections of rationalistic and skeptical criticism to the 
genuineness and historical integrity of the narratives. And in most 
of these cases we think the writers have rendered valuable service to 
that large class of readers who, though unlearned, are thoughtful, and 
often have to meet these questions in controversy with unbelievers. 

In some cases, however, the general notes seem to us unsatisfactory ; 
and in others comments are omitted altogether where the text demands 
full explanation. The exposition of the Rich Man and Lazarus, for 
example, is very meagre and superficial, and leaves unanswered the 
questions which every intelligent reader must ack regarding contem- 
porary Jewish belief concerning the Future State. Then in the ac- 
count of Christ’s Temptation, everything is literal: “There is only 
one way of understanding it as a whole; viz., as the history of a real 
occurrence, of an actual temptation of our Lord by the devil as a per- 
son.” But the reader looks in vain for an adequate explanation of the 
difficulties that at once front this theory. No doubt the devil was 
alway a fool, but never so great a fool as to suppose he could cheat 
the Almighty (Trinitarian) into worshipping him by the offer of “all 
the kingdoms of the world,” seeing they were already his both by 
creation and possession. 


2. A Hand-Book of English Literature. Intended for the Use of High Schools, as 
well as a Companion and Guide for Private Students and for General Readers. By 
Francis H. Underwood, A.M. Vol. 1. British Authors, Vol. Il. American Authors. 
pp 688, 680. ° 


Our examination of these volumes has been with exclusive reference 
to the use that might be made of them in the family circle, as an in- 
troduction to an extended course of reading English and American 
authors ; and to the study of the beginnings, composition and growth 
of the English language, as we have it to-day. 

As a help and a guide to this end we know of nothing better for a 
young student. And in saying young student, we do not by any 
means exclude multitudes of older persons who would scarcely count 
themselves as scholars or learners. ‘Taking the average families of 
New England, which is the best read portion of our country, there is 
not probably one in ten, or even twenty, in which the parents, as well 
as the younger members, would not be largely informed and educated 
in the matter of English and American literature and authorthip, by 
the preliminary course of reading laid out in these volumes. As the 
author says on his title page, the work has been prepared with an eye 
to this use of it; and the selections are made with the intention of 
furnishing a companion and guide for private students and the general 
reader, as well as a text-book for High Schools. 

The Historical Introductions, and the brief biographical notices of 
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authors, make one of the most attractive and useful features of the 
volumes. It is seldom that one finds more information condensed into 
thirty pages than will be found in the “Introduction” of the first 
volume regarding the formation and development of the English 
tongue, and the character and influence of the various elements and 
contributions from other languages. 

The selections from English authors begin with Chaucer, and come 
down to the present day; those from American authors begin with 
Franklin and end with Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. As regards the last 
we might have begun farther back, and ended farther back; but the 
Introduction partly supplies what was needed for the Colonial period 
of our literature. Indeed the “ Introduction” and the Biographies, as 
in the first volume, give us the facts in the lives of the writers which 
everybody wishes most to know, and furnish brief and useful chapters 
in the history of American literature; while the long list of authors 
not included in this collection shows that the subject is by no means 
exhausted. As books tor evening reading, we repeat, we do not know 
of anything better where the object of reading is educational instruc- 
tion and literary culture, as well as entertainment. 


8. The Comprehensive Chureh; or Christitn Unity and Ecclesiastical Union in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D.D., LL.D. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25. 


As the title shows, this book, which was originally published thirty- 


seven years ago, is written in the interests of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and is intended, in these times when so much is said on 
Christian union, to demonstrate that this church is broad enough in 
doctrine aud Christian sympathy, and the only ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion perfectly suited, to take into its fellowship all other churches, and 
make them one in Christ. Of course the argument embraces only the 
so-called evangelical bodies. With this qualification it is written in a 
liberal spirit, but from its unconscious assumptions in behalf of the 
church it will make small impression on dissenters; and the anxious 
argument in Appendix A, aiming to show that the true succession has 
been preserved in the American church, is a waste of words. Earnest 
men in these days are more anxious for substance and life than for 
forms, or successions. 

The author affirms that in this Church “ there is room for the most 
free enjoyment of honest private opinion, and liberty for the most un- 
reserved discussion ; there are no penalties nor restraints upon opinion 
or discussion.” At the same time he says the doctrine of “everlast- 
ing damnation,” in its orthodox definition, is a “ cardinal doctrine” of 
the church, and that “ fundamental doctrine” must remain unchanged 
“world without end.” He is very anxious to show that the American 
church is the legitimate daughter of her English mother. What then 
has he to say of the decision of the highest English ecclesiastical court 
that “the doctrine of Everlasting damnation” is not fundamental to 
the Church of England —as in the trial of Rev. Mr. Wilson in the 


celebrated case of the “ Essays and Reviews”? 
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4. Mastodon, Mammoth, and Man. By J. P. Maclean, author of * A Manual of the 
Antiquity of Man.’ With Illustrations. Williamson and Cantwell Publishing Co. 
50cts. 


The object of this neat little volume is to gather up the facts scat- 
tered through the reports of learned societies, and the pages of scien- 
tific works, bearing on the subjects named in the title, and put them 
into a form accessible to all interested in such studies. The com- 
piler rightly judges that such a work will be weleomed “ by the mul- 
titude.” And this is true; for the newspapers, which everybody reads 
now, record so many marvellous geological discoveries regarding ex- 
tinct races of animals, and of the probable existence of Man on earth 
as the contemporary of these, that those who never gave the subject 
thought before, are beginning to be deeply interested in the problems 
involved. 

The reader will of course distinguish between the facts given and 
the inferences drawn from them. ‘The facts are not yet sufficient to 
settle the question of man’s antiquity, and geologists are by no means 
unanimous in their conclusions respecting the age of the fossils, or 
their bearing on the questions in discussions. We do not profess to 
be sufficiently well informed to pass judgment in the case. Mr, 
Maclean has done good service to the general reader in collecting a 
part of the facts out of which, by-and-by, may be written an authentic 
history of the geological eras of our earth, and of the time and condi- 
tions of Man’s appearance on the earth, whether six thousand years 
ago, or fifteen, or fifty thousand. 


5. The Book of Job: Essays, and a Metrical Paraphrase. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. With an Introductory Note by Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D., and the Text ot 
the Revised Version prepared by Dr. Conant for the Americun Bible Union. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 


We have examined this work with great interest and satisfaction. 
We differ from the writer in some of the details of exposition, but in 
regard to the main purpose of the poem we are agreed ; and taken all 
in all we think it the most intelligent and thorough study of the book 
which has lately appeared. The metrical version is very pleasing, 
and at times catches the truly poetical and Hebrew spirit of the 
author, whoever he was; and Dr. Conant’s version, which is the one 
made for the Baptist Union, is a great advance in some passages upon 
the King vames translation, bringing out metaphors and shades of 
thought which that wholly loses sight of. 

The “Introduction” is excellent, and if we had room we would 
gladly copy entire, for the instruction of our readers, section iii. on 
“The Book as a Historical Picture.” ‘This minute and faithful ex- 
amination of the text in all its allusions to the physical features ot the 
country, climate, animals, plants, inhabitants, their possessions, social 
institutions, manners, customs, food, clothing, ornaments, industries, 
laws and legal practices, science, religious beliefs, &c., throws a flood 
of light upon passages otherwise unintelligible. The Notes are packed 
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with facts and reasons and suggestions helpful to the true meaning ot 
the original. The book is printed at the request of the “ Adult Bible 
Class of Plymouth Church,” Brooklyn, of which Dr. Raymond is 


teacher. 


6. Boston Monday Lectures: Conscience, with Preludes on Current Everts. By 
Josenh Cook. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


We always welcome a new volume or lecture from Mr. Cook, for 


though he says not a few absurd and extravagant things, he says many 
good things, things which compel us to think and reason. And even 
where one does not agree with him, and sees at a glance through his 
tricks of logic, he is still interesting, stimulating and suggestive. In 
this volume on Conscience there are some grand thoughts, some com- 
pact and resistless logic, some positions which seem to us beyond suc- 
cessful attack, as in his review of “‘ Matthew Arnold’s Views on Con- 
science.” But not far away from these we find other passages so bold 
in assumptions, arguments so inconclusive, assertions so transparently 


false, that we wonder that both can be the legitimate offspring ot the 
same mind; as, for example, in “The Laughter of the Soul against 
Itself,’— so evidently prepared for stage effect, with its long list of 
conclusions which he so greatly affects. “It is true,” he says in his 


thirteenthly, “that the laughter of the soul at itself, it rarely hears 
more than once, without hearing it forever.” How does he know 
this? Has he already lived forever, and seen the thing he so coolly 
asserts? Does he say that he asserts this in accordance with the ac- 
knowledged laws of our moral and spiritual being? But that is the 
thing he does not prove; and, moreover, in his argument he wholly 
leaves out the all important fact of the immanence of God in man, 
and the crowning truth ot Christianity — that He never abandons the 
soul to evil. 

How much -nore reasonable and satisfactory, how mueh more Chris- 
tian, how much more “scientific” if there be a God, the conclusions 
of that noble utterance on p. 223: 


“Study physical science only, and perhaps you may be tempted to conclude, as 
Stuart Miil did, either that God is limited in power, or that there is a doubt of his good- 
ness. But when we turn from external nature to the moral law, revealed by the scien- 
tific method; when we fasten our. attention upon the great tendencies and influences 
which are to give ethical causes supremacy, and make the right victorious; when we 
remember, with Matthew Arnold, that the Eternal Power which is outside of us makes 
for righteousness, and makes imperatively for it,— we see that the end is not yet; that 
the scheme of the universe is not fully executed; that the perfection of the moral law 
prophesies the perfection of the ultimate arrangements of things; and that, therefore, in 
conscience we have an observatory, higher than that of physical science ever was, from 
which to gaze upon the supreme harmonies of the universe. . . . The universe has 
everywhere an ethical tendency; and you will find that the ethical aim of all things is 
the justification of all things.’ 


We have not room tor more; but we repeat what we have said 
before of these books, that the “ Preludes on Current Events” are 
worthy of all praise; and we wish that they could be published as 
tracts, and circulated everywhere among the poor and perishing classes, 
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as well as among the educated and comfortable classes. The first 
would learn that there are some among us who appreciate their diffi- 
culties, sympathize with them, and are seeking to help them; and the 
last would learn some needed lessons regarding their duties. and per- 
haps listen to some warnings to which recent events have given special 
emphasis. 


7. Advanced Course of Reading and Rhetoric: A Series of Practical Lessons on the 
Origin, History and Peculiarities of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, the 


Pleasures of the Imagination. Figures. Style and its Essential Properties, Criticism, and 
the various Departments of Prose and Poetical Composition; illustrated with Copious 
Exercises. Adapted to Self-Instruction, and the use of Schools and Colleges. By w. 
P. Quackenbos, LL.D. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


We recommend all who are desirous of contributing to our periodi- 
cal literature to purchase this volume first, and study it conscientiously 
and understandingly before writing a line. If a thought is worth ex- 
pression, it should be expressed in a clear_and intelligible manner ; 
and no man has a right to go before the public until he can do this. 
And especially he has no right to expect an editor to do what he can 
do himself, if he will first give time to the careful reading of some 
such work as this. 

We have often spent hours in putting into shape for the press arti- 
cles which hat thought in them, and which, but for this, we would 
have thrown aside at once, because of their utter disregard of all the 
rules of rhetoric, composition and punctuation. And in some of 
these cases the articles have come from those, who have for years, 
been contributors to the public press. In the matter of punctuation 
alone, it is amazing what wretched work some of our best thinkers do 
make of their compositions. As the author says, “even those who 
have made literary pursuits a profession, have regarded this impor- 
tant art as altogether beneath their notice, and leave their manuscripts 
to be supplied with points entirely at the discretion of the printer.” 
If every one writing for the press would possess himself of the informa- 
given in this book, editors and printers would be saved a world of 
labor and vexation. 


8. The French Revolutionary Epoch: Being a History of France from the Beginning 
of the First French Revolution to the End of the Second Empire. By Henry Van 
Laun. 2 Vols. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


Though we have been over the ground covered by this author a 
score of times, yet, when we took up his volumes for examination we 
went over it all again—the First Revolution and Republic, the rise 
and fall of Napoleon I., the Restoration, Louis Phillipe, the Second 
Republic, Louis Napoleon and the rise and fall of the Second Em- 
pire. Van Laun has certainly succeeded in giving a very entertaining 
sketch of a very eventful period; and his narrative is so condensed, at 
the same time preserving everything essential to its completeness. his 
style so lively and at times picturesque, and the price so reasonable, 
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that we can safely commend it to such of our readers as have neither 
time nor money for more voluminous histories. 


9 Discussions in Church Polity, from the Contributions to the ‘* Princeton Review.” 
By Charles Hodge. D.D. Selected and arranged by Rev. Wm. Durant. with a Preface 
by Archibald Alexander Hodge, 1.1). Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 


This elaborate and very able treatment of the several leading 
features of Presbyterian Church doctrine, government and discipline 
is chiefly of value to Presbyterians themselves; and they will cer- 
tainly find an impartial statement of the points long time in dispute, 
and probably as learned and strong an argument as can be made on 
one side. But others, not Presbyterians, who are jealous of Church 
Governments because of their supposed tendeucies to centralization 
and priestly despotism ; and still others who see the evils of a too lax 
organization, where the centrifugal force is too great, will find much 
in these discussions of Church Polity which will be very suggestive. 
The first seven chapters on *“ Preliminary Principles” are the fruit of 
diligent study and thinking. and ccntain matter of equal interest to all 
branches of the Christian Church. 

Some things in Part II. seem to us mere verbiage, a waste of time 
and labor to write and to read. For example, the protracted and 
wearisome discussion of the validity of Romish Baptism, and whether 
baptism by one not believing in the Trinity is valid —a wilderness of 


words without any practical value. As if God would pivot the eternal 
destiny of an immortal soul on any kind of water baptism! and above 
all things on the question whether the person administering believed 
too much or too little! And if the destiny of the soul does not de- 
pend on this, what is the need of such a long and learned debate about 
something which is not the reality, but only the svmbol of it? 


10. Lange’s Commentary. The Prophet Isaiah: Theologically and Homiletically 
Expounded. By Carl Wilhelm Eduard Nigelsbach, Doctor of Philosophy and of The- 
ology. ‘Translated from the German, with Additions, by Rev. Drs. Samuel T. Lowrie, 
and Dunlap Moore. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. pp. 741. 


We have so often spoken strongly of the merits of this commentary, 
that there is no call for any further general commendation. As to 
this volume on Isaiah, as usual, the reader will find that the critical, 
historical and exegetical matter is valuable and abundant, furnishing 
to the student ample material for his work of interpretation. Its doc- 
trinal aud homiletical matter is almost entirely the offspring of the evan- 
gelical creeds —in other words thoroughly Orthodox, and of no value 
to those who can think for themselves; except it be to illustrate the 
way in which the plain language of Scripture can be dbscured and 
wrenched from its natural and obvious meaning by a false creed, by 
false theories of inspiration and prophecy, a settled purpose to find 
unity in diversity or unity where none -exists, and a persistent effort 
to find a reference to the future in language which the prophet applied 
to events of his own time. 
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The author has made good use of the recent additions to Oriental 
history from the discoveries at Nineveh, Babylon, Carchemish, and 
other uncient sites; and has thus given breadth and interest to his ex- 
positions of some of the chapters ; as those on Nineveh, Tyre, Egypt, 
&c. Those who do not possess the originals from which this informa- 
tion is drawn, will find the historical and archeological matter a very 
useful and pleasing feature of the volume; and while there are points 
of disagreement between the Assyrian and Jewish records the reader 
will be surprised to find how often in the most essential matters, his- 
torical and chronological, the Bible and the Assyrian annalists agree ; 
especially when he remembers the tendency of the last to exaggerate 
all that honored their kings, and, as far as possible, to avoid mention 
of whatever detracted from their glory. 

Sometimes the author’s critical «nd doctrinal comments are not har- 
monious, as on xlv. 7: “nothing is meant to be affirmed here concern- 
ing the origin of moral evil.” And yet farther on he quotes from 
Tholuck on this verse the following Calvinistic avowal : 


“Ts all in the world well ordered and sure, then not a single thing can be taken away 
without all collapsing or losing its harmony, just as little as in a well-ordered building 
Therefore the Scripture has often declared that misfortune as well as fortune, evil as 
well as good is under the government of God. ‘I form the light, and create darkness; 
I make peace, and create-evil: I the Lord do all these things.’ Says another Prophet: 
‘Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?’ Amos iii. 6. So too in 
the New Testament the Lord and his disciples declare in the case of the blackest iniquity 
that all happens according to the will of God: ‘For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel were gathered together 
for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be dune.’ Acts iv. 27, 
28.°° 


11. Sermons Preached in the Church of the First Religious Society in Roxbury, by 
George Putnam, Minister of the Society. With a Portrait. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


With Dr. Putnam’s reputation as a Sermonizer, it would be idle for us 
to commend these discourses to the thousands of all creeds who from 
time to time waited on his ministry; and very few of whom probably 
ever left the church, after listening to his devout and fervid utterances, 
without the feeling that he was a man thoroughly in earnest, without 
a sincere wish that they themselves might be better Christians, and be 
able to make their real life as noble as the preacher’s ideal. Few min- 
isters had more or warmer personal friends than Dr. Putnam, aici few 
were so often gratefully and lovingly remembered in the wills of the 
wealthy and business men, to whose highest moral and spiritual in- 
terests he had been so taithful in his pulpit teachings. Outspoken, 
manly, fearless in his denunciation of bold, persistent wickedness, yet 
pitiful and helpful toward the weak and erring, no man was held in 
more affectionate esteem by Christians of all churches. 

The sermons in this volume, as far as they go, give a true picture 
of the man, of the pastor, of the public preacher of righteousness and 
truth; and help to discover the secret of his success and of the popular 
regard for him. Direct and plain in thought, simple but fiuished in 
style, full of daily-needed truth, every sentence breathing sincerity and 
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earnestness, and the whole showing his deep sense of the duties and 
responsibilities of his office, and the necessity of being faithful, it is 
impossible to read them without being drawn to the man with a feel- 
ing warmer than mere respect. 

We cannot notice particular sermons, nor make room for extracts, 
though there are so many that would please and instruct our readers ; 
but one thing we must do, and that is to advise our clerical brethren 
to read the two discourses, given in the Appendix, which were preached 
by Dr. Putnam on the first Sunday after his ordination as pastor of 
the Roxbury church, forty-eight years ago. ‘They are as fresh to-day 
as a half-century ago, and show what it is to be a faithful and compe- 
tent Christian preacher, in words and thoughts deserving the prayerful 
meditation both of those about entering the ministry, and of those 
already in tle pastoral work. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Appleton’s Foreign Authors, No. xiv, Jean Teterol’s Idea. From the French of 
Victor Cherbuliez. 60cts. 


Appleton’s New Handy-Volume S ries English Literature. A. D. 596-1832. By 
T. Arnold. From the Encyclopedia Britannica. 25cts. [Necessarily condensed by 
the limitations of un Encyclopedia article, but excellent in its statement of the causes 
nnd motives productive of many of the popular pieces of English literature; showing 
also how much politics had to do with their creation. The first three sections on the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods are truly much in little.] 


Jesus is Coming. By W.E. B. Chicago. F. H. Revel. 


Stock Breeding: A Practical Treatise on the applications of the Laws of Develop- 
ment and Heredity to the Improvement and Breeding of Domestic Animals. By Manly 
Miles, M. D., Professor in he Michigan Agricultural College. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. [This work is not exactly in our line, but on looking it over we can readily see 
that it must be of greut service to the farmer and stock breeder. It deals in facts, 
showing that it is Just as easy to have the best of domestic animals, as to have the 
poorest; and costs no more, while it is far more profitable. The philanthropist and 
theologian will find chapters ii-v., on “ Heredity,’ a collection of stubborn facts not 
unworthy of theirattention. Reading, they cannot avoid asking whether the law which 
prevails in the physical world rules also in the moral realm. ] 


Appleton’s Handy-Volume Series. Raymonde. By Andrew Thuriet. 380cts. 
Select Poems. By Harvey Rice. Lee & Shepard. 


Beaconsfield. With two portraits, 1880-1870. By George Makepeace Towle. D. 
Appleton & Co. 25cts. [A brief. but fascinating, sketcl. of a remarkable man, and a 
reraurkable career. In political life there never was so complete a failure in the begin- 
ning, followed by so splendid a triumph in the ending. ] 


The Tuftonian loses nothing under its new management. Some of its articles, like 
that on * Fact and Fuaith,’’ in the December number, show careful reading and think- 
ing, and marked ability. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
The Relation of Schools to Civilization. 


CrvILIzATION may be defined, in a large sense, as that trans- 
formation which comes over primitive man, and as a conse- 
quence over the face of the primitive earth, in the process of 
his evolution from a rude savage to a refined sage. It must 
have many stages, and will appear under a great variety of 
types. But it is everywhere substantially one thing,— the 
record of human development, written on society and en- 
graved on the outer world. Ifweinquire: What causes human 
development, the ready answer comes, the quickening and cul- 
ture of man’s intellectual and moral powers. It is obvious, 
therefore, that education is fundamentally connected with civi- 
lization. No matter what the type of the civilization, no mat- 
ter what motives or forces constitute the spirit of the educa- 
tion, the one may be considered the fruit of which the other 
is the plant. 

But education is a comprehensive term. If we speak of it 
without restriction we include everything that adds to human 
knowledge or power. The hand can be educated, so that the 
difference between what your hand can do with a pen, or a set 
of watchmaker’s tools, ur a fabric of lace, and what the hand 
of a skilled artist or artisan in these branches can do, is as 
striking a measure of education as the difference in culture be- 
tween Ezra Abbot and the boy who polishes his boots. It is 
equally interesting and marvellous to note what can be done 
in the way of educating the body. Mademoiselle Rachel, the 
most famous living tragedienne, and whose success as an artist 
has been attributed largely to her sparkling beauty, tells us 
that she was both ugly and awkward at the beginning. “I 
who was to play tragedy,” she says, “had a comic mask. I 
was laughable with my horned forehead, my nose like a 
comma, my pointed eyes, my grinning mouth.” In carriage 
and deportment she describes herself as wanting every mark 
of grace. But one day her father took her to the Louvre to 
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see the pictures. In those she was but little interested. 
When she came among the marbles, however, her sense of 
beauty awoke. ‘A change came over me,” she says, “ like a 
revelation. I saw how fine it was to be beautiful. I went out 
from there taller than before, with a borrowed dignity which 
I was to turn into a natural grace. If I am beautiful as you 
say,” she continues, “ it is owing to my daily study not to be 
uglier and more awkward than I am.” 

How the eye may be educated we all know who recall how 
gradually we learned to distinguish certain closely related 
shades of color, and how astonished we still are perhaps when 
talking with a milliner or a decorator, to be corrected a half 
dozen times in as many minutes, and to have distinctions 
pointed out that we had failed to notice through half a life- 
time. In the arts, both industrial and esthetic, the training 
of the eye is carried to a pitch of accuracy and delicacy that 
affects the common beholder with a sense of the miraculous. 
So of the ear. Not to speak of the familiar illustrations of the 
cultivation of the sense of hearing afforded by music, take the 
case of a blind lady of our acquaintance, who in a single sum- 
- mer’s residence in a certain street of a certain city, had not 
only learned to distinguish the voice and step of all the mem- 
bers of a large household and of all the neighbors, but the 
tones of all the bells, great and small, the whistles of all the 
engines, the approaches of the different hacks by their peculiar 
rumble or by the gait of the horses, and even the step of an 
indefinite number of the pupils of a schoo) located near by. 
In our boyhood we knew an Indian, of the Tonawanda tribe, 
whose ear had been trained to an acuteness quite equal to any- 
thing reported of Mr. Cooper’s “ noble” red men. 

Then thee is the large part of every mature human being’s 
education which is to be referred to experience. It is as true 
as it is trite, that there are a multitude of things about which 
no knowledge is of any account except that which comes 
through experience. A man may study the art of war at 
West Point and may think himself an accomplished soldier. 
But after a four year’s campaign with an actual enemy facing 
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him and the awful record of thirty battles printed into his 
memory, he smiles at the presumption of academic ignorance. 
The lawyer learns that there never was nor ever could be, any 
substitute for the real judge and jury, and the sense of responsi- 
bility for a real client. The views of ministerial life and labor 
undergo a change that may be termed a revolution in the case 
of nine clergymen out of ten during the first six months of 
actual service. In faet, the whole of a person’s life, in all pro- 
fessions and vocations, is but learning what the work is and how 
to do it. | 

We might add to these the education that comes by observing, 
and by consciously or unconsciously following an example. 
It is probable we do not begin to estimate at its full value 
the effect of this single influence, appealing to the admiration 
and affection and insensibly operating on the imitative facul- 
ties of our nature, in making us what we are. It is by the 
power of this great and everywhere present persuasion that 
all abstract truths and principles of duty become vital in the 
life of men. We make them concrete in an example before 
we can make them powerful as an influence. - It is on this law 
that the Gospel builds in its great enterprise of lifting up and 
saving humanity. For what it distinctly proposes is to fashion 
the life of rude and erring mortals after the similitude of the 
noble and faultless life of the Son of God. 

Nor would this list of the general elements of education be 
complete without enumerating intuition, the glance which the 
soul seems to get at times into the deeper realities of being 
through a sudden aperture in the veil of flesh; and the sum, 
which must be large to every civilized human being, that re- 
sults from our discursive studies in what we call literature. 
All these forms of education come in for consideration when 
we speak of it in its largest sense. And it would be singular 
indeed if civilization, which we have seen is the process of 
human evolution, were not closely connected with all these 
parts in human culture. What closer or more fundamental 
connection has the School with civilization than these other 
things, which may be said to constitute the school of nature 
and life ? | 
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Now this is an important question, and its answer carries us 
right to the heart of our subject. The peculiarity of the edu- 
cation furnished by the School is, that it sifts and systematizes 
the whole volume of knowledge and presents the latest and 
cleanest product in each department. It is with knowledge as 
it is with drugs: it can be taken in its crude form or in its es- 
‘sential substance and active principles. Instead of the neces- 
sity of steeping down a whole wild cherry tree, in order to get 
the medicinal virtue requisite to allay fever or arrest consump- 
tion, the arts of the chemist have come to humanity’s and the 
doctor’s relief, and taught us how to get in a few clean drops 
the equivalent of a barrel of dirty liquid. The School is the 


intellectual laboratory in which the vast mass of crude and ex- 


traneous matter that overlies every fact and principle of knowl- 
edge in its miscellaneous form, as it usually exists in un- 


trained minds, is eliminated, and the pure proved essence care- 
fully distilled. It is impossible for the mind at the best to lay 


hold of and appropriate more than a comparatively small trac- 
tion of the immense sum total of things there are to be learned. 
Let the classification and arrangement be the simplest con- 
ceivable, and still the amount is so great and the variety so 
bewildering that no human capacity is at all equal to its com- 
prehension, even in the longest earthly lifetime. How hope- 


less then would appear the task if this vast volume of knowl- 
edge lay before the student in unassorted confusion! If he 
were so wise as never to err in the choice of the true and the re- 
jection of the talse, how gratuitously and painfully difficult 
would the labor of acquisition be made to him, if he must 
grope unaided through the promiscuous maze. But when it 
is considered that he has no gift of divination by which he can 


distinguish what he ought to accept from what he should cast 


out, the imperative need of intelligent direction forces itself on 
the mind. In this situation the School comes to his aid and 


not only separates for him the proper objects of study, but so 
classifies and reduces them, that he can get the greatest amount 


of essential fact with the least possible cost of time and labor. 
It is a very narrow view of the function of the School which 
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considers it merely as the place where certain rudiments of 
knowledge are taught, and where the pupil gets the handling 
of his faculties so that he can go out into the world or away 
into a library and learn something. This is a part, and cer- 
tainly a very important part, of its work. But in all schools. 
above the simply elementary,— in all schools, that is, where 
the structure of language, the physical sciences, history, philoso- 
phy and the higher mathematics are taught,— there is accumu- 
lated in compact form no inconsiderable portion of the result 
of human thought and experience in all past time. And the 
young man or woman who thoroughly masters what may be 
learned even in an Academy or High School, has a fund of di- 
gested and classified information on which drafts may be made 
to the latest day of a long life. Take any philosophical gram-. 
mar of the English language for example, and consider what 
we have here. We have in a nutshell the body and soul of 


the whole vast empire of English literature. Thorough 
familiarity with it brings every work, from Shakespeare to 
Jean Ingelow, from Bacon to Hawthorne, within our mental 
grasp. In this grammar we have in its purest form the his- 
tory of our mother tongue, and the winnowed result both of 
the modifications it has undergone towards greater perfection 
and of the philological studies of the great masters of English 


speech. 
Then we aiways have in the School a class of trained men 
and women whose interest and duty it is to keep themselves 


informed of the progress of knowledge in their several depart- 
ments, and to whom the:efore all experiments and discoveries 
report themselves. They thus acquire a body of information 
that escapes the members of other professions and is for the 
most part unknown to all others. When we read the argu- 
ment of a great lawyer in a great case, we find him citing 
rulings and decisions of which we never heard, although many 
of them have been given in our own time and perhaps at our 
very doors. The reason of it is, that there is a sort of natural 


affinity between a lawyer and these facts, and they come to: 
him and take their place in his mind as naturally as theologi-. 
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cal controversies to us. So teachers, for whose existence we 
are indebted to the existence of the School as a permanent 
civilized institution, become the natural repositories of that 
best and most important part of knowledge, the sifted and 
proved results of the research and experiment of the whole 
world. It is no slight advantage to us who are parents to be 
able to place the minds of our children under the tutelage of 
persons sustaining this privileged relation to the whole donain 
of knowledge. We should feel very happy if we could get 
them into the good graces of some man who held the key to 
vast treasure and who could be depended on to unlock and 
dispense it to them in the fullest measure they could ever need. 
And do we count ii a trifling thing that they are in the con- 
scientious custody of these who hold the keys to the imperish- 
able treasure of knowledge, and who are only too happy to un- 
lock and pour forth to them all they are ready to receive ? 
But further. It is to be noted that the School takes the 
pupil before his mind has been prepossessed by errors and 
crudities. Did you ever think, reader, how much the 
natural difficulty of the great task of bringing the world right, 
is increased by miseducation ? The human faculties will take 
hold of the facts of life and the phenomena of nature in some 
way. If left to themselves they will often take hold of them 
by the wrong end. In our experience as a public religious 
teacher we have found that the largest and most inveterate ob- 
stacle to the inculcation of right ideas among the people is the 
extent to which they have already become possessed of wrong 
ideas. Ifin youth we take an erroneous or partial view of any 
fact of history or any principle of duty it is exceedingly difficult 
to correct it. What we first accept as the truth on any sub- 
ject we are apt to pack away among the stores of settled 
knowledge; and he who would disabuse us of our early mis- 
conceptions inyposes on himself a serious task. If we could 
take every child at the first dawn of intelligence, and so guard 
its impressions and instructions on every side as.to make sure 
that no false conceptions, no crude, half formed estimates of 
men and of their conduct, no vagaries, nor prejudices nor per- 
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versions were entertained, with what grand and exhilarating 
momentum could we drive forward the work of human re- 
demption! But when ignorance, conceit and confusion have 
preoccupied the ground, it requires a lifetime to extirpate 
them ; and so we often find men just becoming open-eyed and 
candid to the appeal of truth as they are ready to quit this 
world. It has taken the whole span of earthly life to eradicate 
the tares and brambles and make a clean place for sowing the 
good seed of the kingdom of virtue and knowledge. Now it is 
among the chief blessings conferred on us in a civilized state 
of existence that so large a part of our population is taken by 
the School at a very early period, before the mind has been 
fatally preoccupied with false views, and trained by system in 
systematic knowledge. It is true that the School betrays the 
same marks of imperfection and inadequacy which we find on 
everything in this rudimentary state of being. But it is also 
true that it fulfils in‘a large and blessed measure the indis- 
pensable condition of the progress of man toward final emanci- 
pation from the dominion of ignorance and error. And since, 
as we have already shown, civilization is properly defined as the 
whole process by which this emancipation is wrought out, we 
cannot fail to see that the School nourishes the very root of 
civilization. And this of course would hold true whatever the 
type of the civilization, whether European or American, Budd: 
histic or Christian. 

We are considering particularly, however, the relation of 
the School to our type of civilization. We have seen how 
close this relation is in general, and we are warranted, there- 
fore, in concluding that it must be quite intimate in the par- 
ticular case we have in mind. But in order to see the peculiar 
nature of this relation, we must look for a moment into the 
peculiar character of American civilization. 

As we interpret it, in the light of a hundred years of provi- 
dential development, our problem here in America is the train- 
ing of men, not so much to be merchants or farmers or sol 
diers or statesmen, as to be competent to turn their faculties 
to useful account in any line, as occasion requires. In other 
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words the ideal which our civilization contemplates is a high 
type of manhood, rather than expert specialists. In the He- 
brew civilization the ideal was a prophet, a man of God; in 
the Persian it was a monarch, in the Greek a sage, in the 
Roman a soldier. Among modern nations the tendency has 
been, under the powerful liberalizing influence of Christianity, 
towards the production of a freer and completer manhood, 
culminating, so far as we can now see in the ample style of 
life we are trying to realize in this land. What may come 
after us we cannot of course know; though we would fain hope 
it is to be something better on the same line of development. 
But America, in the circumstances of its settlement, in the 
character of the early population, in the causes that conspired 
to the institution of free government here, and in the educating 
influence of a century of popular rule and free speech, seems 
set apart among the nations of the earth, to the full trial of 
the great experiment of producing a manhood larger and loftier 
than the requirements of any trade or profession. We are 
baptized to liberty ; and do what we will, a type of civilization 
freer and more spontaneous than any other that has appeared 
in the world, springs up around us, whether in Massachusetts 
or Minnesota, in Carolina or New York. And when all the 
other factors in the case have been taken account of, we think 
it remains true that the one grand reason why we maintain 
our liberal character in every place and period, is, that we 
strike first for a full manly development of our people, trust- 
ing to the power of intelligence united with freedom, to en- 
gender all the varieties of pursuit and capability whenever they 
may be wanted. We seem to have an ingrained faith in the 
doctrine, that a man, well proportioned on all sides, is the 
best thing we can produce; and that when we get him we 
shall have got at the same time the best foundation for making 
poet or warrior, mechanic or priest, citizen or martyr. 

It is obvious we encounter a great peril in laying out the 
work so largely. In the first place the idea is intoxicating, 
and is likely to turn the heads of all but the very soberest peo- 
ple. Laplace tells us that the first time the full conception of 
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the importance of the calculus in the determinations of as- 
tronomy came upon him, it unhinged his mind for nearly a 
week. It was almost too large and exhilarating an idea to be 
safely entertained by the young mathematician of nineteen. 
So the conception of human development which discards the 
aim of making specialists and sets boldly forth on the ambi- 
tious scheme of making an ideal man first and trusting to his 
turning into the kind of workman wanted afterwards, appears 
sometimes to be too much for American continence, and we 
are set mad with it. 

But a greater peril lies in the intrinsic difficulty of doing the 
thing proposed, and the consequent temptation to indulge in 
ali manner of wild and weak adventures. European socialists 
and statesmen are quite right, we think, in saying that the pro- 
lifie crop of ologies and isms America has already borne, is the 
direct product of the American doctrine of individual rights 
and prerogatives. We think itis. We start out with the idea 
of giving the individual the largest possible chance, beciuse 
our theory is, that when we make the most of each one we do 
the best for all. It is but a natural consequence of this atti- 
tude towards the subject of human rights and possibilities, 
that there should arise here an army of theorists aud experi- 
menters, whose strongest characteristic is unbounded faith in 
whatever has not been tried. Discarding experience and in- 
fatuated with the notion that Providence has appointed this 
particular time and country for the discovery at last of the 
philosopher’s stone, they are ploughing all the fields with an. 
almost comic enthusiasm, and with a hilarious disregard both 
of the rights of the owners and of the welfare of the growing 
harvest. 

Now if all this aimless activity and disorganizing zeal were 
of the nature of a disease in our civilization, it would be truly 
alarming. If this were the chronic condition of any large 
number of our people, and especially if this were what we all 
seemed to be coming to, we should wish to turn square round, 
and run back towards the Middle Ages, nor ever halt until we. 
reached the safe shelter of an established despotism. But. 
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clearly it is not a disease at all. It is only the temporary ex- 
uberance of a developing child. We are on the way to a larger 
and more vigorous manhcod than they have tried to grow else- 
where in the world. It is entirely natural that the period of 
our immaturity should be marked by the pranks and unac- 
countabie vagaries incident to the growth of every robust youth. 
Incidentally we do a good deal of mischief to the more deli- 
cate and costly furnishing of our national house, by the shock- 
ing freedom with which we handle our brawny limbs and be- 
stow our heavy boots. It is not altogether pleasant to be in 
our neighborhood when we are taken with a spasm of liberty. 
But we mostly come out of it, and with toughened sinews and 
_ trained nerves we reach at last a tolerable condition of sobriety 
~ and usefulness. 

It is important, however, to take note of the fact that we 
are not only brought round at length, but that we are pre- 
served from dangerous excesses, by the large leaven of intelli- 
gence we have taken care to have among our people. Were 
it not for the many thoroughly educated minds we have dis- 
tributed up and down our land, and the many more sufficiently 
cultivated to be in sympathy with them, the wayward impulses 

of our teeming civilization would break loose and run riot. 

But as the nicely balanced forces that hold the earth to its 
course are so regulated, that while they keep up a startling 
momentum, they never permit it to accelerate a hair’s breadth 
in ten thousand years beyond the perilous line on which safety 
to a world requires the ponderous bulk to move, so in the fine 
economy of a free Christian civilization, the forces of intelli- 
gence so counter-balance the untrained impulses of. freedom, 
that while we move ata dizzy rate of speed, we are never 
drawn out of the path in which the welfare of society and the 
stability of the State prescribes our orbit. 

The point of these last observations, the reader will not have 
failed to see, lies in the fact that our grand dependence is on 
education. In such a civilization as ours, moving forward 
under so many perils to such high issues, it is indispensable 
that the enlightening and conserving force of education should 
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pervade our whole society. We need it, first to enable us to 
form no unworthy conception of our lofty ideal; and we need 
it also to qualify us to correct the peculiar aberrations to which 
we are exposed in the endeavor to fulfil that ideal. The Com- 
mon School is here our first and chief dependence, for the 
reason that it makes intelligence general among our people. 
Mark, we do not say that it makes culture, scholarship or wis- 
dom general. But it stimulates the intellectual life of three- 
fifths of our population during the formative period of early 
youth, and gives a wholesome direction to their intellectual 
energies which is apparent with most of them throughout the 
course of their lives. It lays the necessary foundation for use- 
fulness in every pursuit, and opens the gate through which 
the studious and ambitious may pass on to the widest explora- 
tion of knowledge. We are inclined to think that the value of 
the rudimentary education furnished to the children of this 
couutry in the public schools, is greater than we have ever 
dreamed, much as we are given to glorifying our institutions. 
It is to the instruction furnished in all the other schools, as the 
water that comes down on the whole face of the earth in dews 
and rains, is to the water that lies in the lakes and flows in 
the rivers. It bears up no argosies of commerce, it turns no 
wheels of industry, it hides no leviathans of the deep. But it 
waters the broad earth and enriches it, and surrounds lake and 
river with a scene of verdure, fertility and beauty, to which 
they owe half their charm and all their importance. 

But while the great benefits of the common school deserve 
grateful recognition on every occasion, it is unquestionably 
true that for the correction of most of the evils to which our 
type of civilization is exposed, such as the preference of inex- 
perienced audacity to wise caution, and trust in showy shams, 
and a passion for experiments, and faith in impudence, and 
credit to ranters and charlatans, and lack of honest thorough- 
ness in work and study, our main dependence must be on 
those men and women who have received a somewhat complete 
mental training. 

The schools on which dependence must be made in this con- 
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flict of ignorance with knowledge, are our High and Training 
Schools, our Academies, and the Colleges. It is a rule which 
has few exceptions, that the higher a man goes in systematic 
education the more vagaries and fallacies does he get rid of, 
and the less is he liable to be the dupe of vain delusions. 
Some of our educators, like President Eliot, are advocating 
the abolition of the High Schools, on the ground that the num- 
ber of pupils educated in them bears too small a proportion to 
the whole number in community to make their tuition a proper 
charge to the public. There is a measure of force in this view. 
But to our mind it is quite overborne by the necessity that 
exists for multiplying in society the number of persons who 
have had at least as complete mental training as the High 
School affords. It is on every account desirable that the 
proportion of such persons be augmented, not diminished. 
The High Schools are now almost universally established. 
The large original expense has been incurred. They are every 
year turning out more graduates, This is a clarifying stream 
pouring into the troubled waters of our material life which we 
should sadly miss if it were withdrawn. 

And so of Academies and other higher institutions of learn- 
ing, there are not too many of them. They are insufficient 
even now to provide safeguards against the excesses of the un- 
educated and the half-educated. To balance the oft-repeated 
deprecation: “‘ Let us have io more academies and colleges 
than we can maintain,” we would propose the sentiment: Let 
us maintain, as the shortest way of promoting social stability 
and national permanence, every such institution we have. 
Their graduates will illustrate by living example what we are 
trying to enforce by a priort argument, that the relation of in- 
stitutions like these to our type of civilization is precisely that 
of the mountain rill to the onflowing river. 

The highest quality of any production is its flavor. In fact - 
it is very nearly worthless without this final mark of excellence 
which throws back its charm on all the others. A peach 
might have the same fibre and mellowness and delicate exter- 
nal beauty it has now, but if it lacked the flavor it would lack 
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everything. By girdling a grape vine at a particular stage 
in the development of the fruit you can double the size of the 
clusters; and this is sometimes done to produce what are 
called “‘ show grapes.” But except to display on a fruit stand 
they are absolutely worthless, because they have about the 
same flavor as water. Just soa deed is noble or otherwise 
according to the flavor of it. The man who subscribes for a 
church as if he were signing a death-warrant, does not, it is 
true, prevent his money being useful, but he robs his act of all 
‘merit. Whether a service be one of duty, politeness or charity, 
the spirit in which it is done gives it all its desert. If the 
‘heart goes with the hand and lip in the deed it has the delicious 
flavor of virtue; if the heart be withheld, it is a dry, perfunc- 
tory, soulless act, that neither awakens inspiration nor re- 
enforces goodness. So every type of civilization has its 
peculiar flavor, which, to those who appreciate it at all, con- 
stitutes its perennial charm. The flavor of our civilization 
consists in the union here of freedom with self-restraint. As 
in the finest apple the flavor arises out of the happy admixture 
of opposite qualities, so in our style of civilization the surpris- 
ing and fascinating peculiarity is, that with doctrines and sen- 
timents of liberty that might be expected to lead to the wildest 
disregard of the sober restraints of law, we unite an easy 
obedience to wholesome authority and display a power of self- 
control, indicated by scrupulous respect for the rights and hap- 
piness of others, more marked and more universal than with 
any other people. Liberty is such a sweet intoxication, re- 
straint is so grievous to the natural man, that the wonder of 
the world is, how we continue to make them blend here in 
America. Well, the explanation is found in the enlighten- 
ment of the people. Enlarged views of government and of life 
are readily given hospitality by a truly intelligent people. 
The extent to which the higher education flourishes here sup- 
plies to every town and hamlet in the country more or less 
men and women who are capable of entertaining enlightencd 
views of the welfare of mankind. These persons, who form a 
sort of congress of culture, disseminate by voice and pen and 
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personal example an influence that reaches and leavens other 
ranks, and in the result creates a controlling sentiment of in- 
telligent public order. We recognize the fact that not all the 
educated men and women in this country have derived their 
culture from the schools. There are other and powerful means 
of education. But all lay the foundations of it here; anda 
vast majority of all acquire the noble thirst for it here, as well 
as the ability to distinguish amid the flood of miscellaneous 
literary matter the comparatively few things of real value. 

So that for the highest and most desirable quality of our 
civilization, as for all the advantages below, we trace our obliga- 


tion directly up to our institutions of learning. As the same 


sun that paints the blush on the plum distils and draws up the 
delicate juices that make it most flavorsome of fruits, so the 


same institutions that give our society its external polish and 


throw over even the rudeness of a new world an air of gentle 
refinement, extract and assimilate for us also, that beneficent 
spirit of enlightenment and self-control which is at once the 


soul and the substance of our civilization. 


It would seem too obvious to call for special enforcement, 
that a Church which expects to hold its place among the recog- 
nized forces of our civilization must take care to have its due 


share in the systematic culture on which it so closely depends. 
lt must have its fair quota of schools, and it must take an 
honorable pride in maintaining them. They are important to 
its own qualification and reputation; but they are absolutely 


indispensable to its influence and power in the world. We 


congratulate ourselves as Universalists, that our Church 
has been so thoughtful and liberal as to establish a goodly 


number of seminaries and colleges; and we congratulate the 
whole brotherhood that these institutions have been uniformly 


so successful and so high toned. It is the most hopeful feature 
of our history. We cannot do otherwise than live and gain 


an increasing reputation for intelligence and scholarship, while 


these noble institutions continue to be the pride of our people. 
Besides the invigorating infusion of liberal ideas which it has 
been our special mission to put into American civilization, we 
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wre thankful that we have poured @ not inconsiderable stream 


of enlightening influence from our institutions of learning. 
And our only anxiety to-day is, that having done so well in the 
matter of education in the past, we shall not delude ourselves 
with the fallacy that this great right arm of our power may 


now be safely neglected. We have perhaps, schools enough 
for fifty years to come. But they never can be strong enough, 


rich enough, full enough. We have planted a goodly vine- 


yard. Let us not be so unwise as to allow a single plant to 
wither or droop. 


ARTICLE X. 


Studies in Hebrew Prophecy — Inspiration of the Prophets. 


Tue Hebrew Prophet stands forth in the history of a remark- 
able people as one of its most remarkable characters. It would’ 


be presumptuous to pretend to be able to give a complete ac- 


count of his life a::d work, which, to the ready believer, as 
well as to the cautious inquirer, can never be divested of the 
character of a problem, His intense conviction of authority ; 


his religious sentiment, rooted in the most vivid consciousiess 
of Ged; his preternatural meditation of divine things; his 
historical background and environments, torether with his far- 


sighted contemplation of the future in the enraptured enthu- 
siasm of aseer ; his sense of the divine presence, and his theory 


of the universe, so foreign to the notions which science and 
the philosophy of history have made familiar to our age — all 


these render an exact estimate and an adequate appreciation 
of his work a task of great difficulty. The task is, in the first 


place, historical. Any adequate estimate of the prophet must 
take into account the antecedent religious developments of his 


people, the theological doctrines which he had received and 


was holding in common with his age, and the philosophical 
point of view from which he contemplated the past and ca:t 
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his glance into the future. Again the task is theological and 
psychological. When all the contributions of history have 
been gathered up, the materials for a judgment are still incom- 
plete. The internal phenomena, the consciousness of the 
prophet, remain to be interpreted in the light of a true philoso- 
phy of the human mind and of the relaticn of God to the 
world. 

Regarded, then, from the point of view of history. Hebrew 
‘prophecy presents a striking characteristic, which separates 
and distinguishes it to such a degree from related phenomena 
in other ancient peoples, as to forbid any comparison between 
them, except in minor details.1. This peculiarity sprang out of 
the idea of the Theocracy, which underlies the entire develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people and consisted in a logical and fear- 
less application to all the affairs of life of the doctrine that 
Jehovah was Lord and King of the nation, and in the unre- 
lenting proclamation and enforcement of the legitimate conse- 
quences of this idea for religious fidelity and moral rectitude. 


The prophets thus constitued an order whose office i. was, as 
successors of Moses, the first of their class, to interpret the 
divine will to men, to announce the message of Jehovah in the 
confusion and darkness of human counsels, and to keep alive 
in the consciousness of the multitude the great theocratic idea 


1The comparison of the Hebrew prophets with the Greek soothsayers or diviners, 
fails in every important particular. There is no essential point of resemblance be- 
tween the former and that class of the latter who practiced divination as an art — the 
interpreters of dreams (Overpouarreic), of the flight of birds (oimvopartes), and 
of sacrifices (iegooxor01,, haruspices, } nor that other class including the so- 
called inspired oracular prophets and prophetesses (mgopmerrers), the raving sibyls 
(o1p Suid), and theomontists (Seoncrrers, mvooves, &e. ). These carry on 
their occupation as an art, which is soine.imes spoken of as being ‘‘ learned,” and it is 
impossible not to see in their work a deep taint of superstition. So far, indeed, as the 
Hebrew prophets assumed the function of diviners, they present a point of resemblance 
to the heathen soothsayers. But this resemblance ceases in all the higher and more 
important offices of the “ prophet of Jehovah,” in his constant pursuit of the highest 
moral and religious objects, and in his proclamation of spiritual truths. The points of 
difference might be detailed to a much greater extent, particularly as regards charac- 
ter. Contrast the unselfish devotion of the Hebrew prophet with the avarice of Tisam- 
enes (Herod. ix. 88) and of Melampus who demanded half the kingdom as the price of 
healing the maniacal Argive women (Herod. ix. 34, Apollod. ii, 2, 2). So Sophocles, 
Antiq. 1055 makes Kreon say, 70 martixoy yao may pidigyvoor yévos, “ The 
whole race of prophets is avaricious.’’ Knoflel, Prophetismas’der Hebrier, I., p. 25. 
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of the intimate connection of heaven and earth, God and man, 
and to move them by the force of a shining example and an 
inspired eloquence to labor to establish and maintain upon the 
earth a righteousness and justice acceptable to their Heavenly 
King. 

The performance of our task in this paper leads us to an ex- 
amination in the first place of the Biblical idea of the prophet’s 
inspiration as exhibited in the terms employed in setting forth 
his office and work, and then to the consideration of the infer- 
ences to be drawn from these data in the light of exegesis and 
the philosophy of religion. 

First to claim attention are the names by which the prophet 
is designated both in the historical books of the Old Testament 
and in the prophetical writings. The most frequently occur- 
ring designation, Nabi, is perhaps the most complete expres- 
sion of the Hebrew idea of the prophet. In its simplest and 
lowest sense it signifies a speaker, who, under the commission 
of another who from necessity or choice remains silent, com- 
municates to men the thought of his superior. He is a spokes- 
man, or interpreter, as Aaron to Moses before Pharaoh (Ex. 
vii. 1). So the Wabi in the highest sense of the word is one 
who speaks to men as the organ or interpreter of God, and 
who, seized upon by the Spirit, gives powerful, vehement ut- 
terance to the divine word.? The extensive use of this word 

2The meaning of the substantive x39 is disputed but hardly doubtful. For al- 


though the root does not appear in Kal, there are not wanting analogies to support its 

active meaning. Examples are given in Gesenius’ Lexicon, Bleek’s Introduction to the 

Old Testament, Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, Meyer, Hebriisches Wurzel- 

worterbuch. The passage Ex. vii. 1 is quite decisive as to the relation of the y=» to 
77 


his superior. Besides the analogy of the root to y55, to gush forth, &c., is supported 
i 


by the highest authority. According to pretty well established analogies the original 
signification of the root ~55 must have been the forcible or vehement expression of an 
vw? 


inward excitement or inspiration. The use of the word in Niphal x55 in 1 Sam. 


xviii. 10 to describe the ravings of Saul when the “ evil spirit was upon him, and also 
in 1K. xviii. 29 to designate the vehement gesticulations and ejaculations of the 
prophets of Baal, may be adduced in support of this view. The contagious spirit which 
went out from those who, with music and song, early exercised the prophetic office, as 
well as the, to us, unseemly conduct of Saul when mastered by this influence, ure in- 
dications of the existence of a species of frenzy among the lower orders of prophetic 
phenomena. See 1 Sam. xix. 20, 21, 24. The translation of the LXX corresponds 
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shows that it did not designate simply persons belonging to 
the order of prophets sbrictly so called; for it is not only ap- 
plied to Abraham and Moses,’ as well as to members of the 
prophetic class proper, but to such as without right should pre- 
sume to speak in the name of Jehovah,‘ and even to those who 
professed to speak in the name of idols.® 

The prophets were also frequently called “ seers ”— a name 
which was almost exclusively applied to the earlier members 
of the prophetic order, and which should probably be under- 
stood to mark them as men of extraordinary insight and 
knowledge, and as such worthy of the designation, ** the see- 
ing,” without however any especial reference either to the 
future or to the seeing of visions. This name does not, it 
should be remarked, indicate any distinction between those so 
called and other prophets with regard either to the source or 
the extent of their illumination. The name “ watchman,” is 
often given to the prophet as of one appointed to observe with 
watchful eye the signs of the times and the conduct of the peo- 
ple, and to announce the word of Jehovah ; as for example in 
Ezra iii. 17, the prophetic mission is declared in the words: 
‘Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel; therefore hear the word of my mouth, and give 
them warning.” Numerous examples occur of the designa- 
tions ** Man of God, ” «¢ Servant of Jehovah,” and “ Messenger 
of Jehovah,” which express the intimate relation of the prophet 
with God, and his divine occupation and commission. 

Fully in accordance with these designations of the prophets 
is the Old Testament idea of their dependence on the Spirit of 


with the foregoing view of the original meaning of the word as “ announce,’’ ‘‘ de- 
clare,’ &c. They have rendered the substantive by MOPHTNS, from mpdepntut, 
which means, not ‘‘ foretell,’ put “ express,’ ‘‘ declare openly.” ‘There is no trace of 


the Hebrew word having had originally any reference to foretelling. 

8 Gen xx. 7; Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 

4 Deut. xviii. 20, 22; Jer. ii 26; v. 18, 31; vi. 13; viii. 10; Neh. vi. 14, and in many 
other places, 

51 K. xviii. 19, 20, 22, 25; xix. 1; Jer. ii. 8, &c., 


6T he translators of the Septuagint have rendered the Hebrew name sometimes by 
mQOpI/TYS, but generally by ogo, 2 K. xvii. 13; Isa. xxix. 10; Amos vii. 12, and 


py Biénoy in various places. 
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God, which, coneeived by the Hebrews as the direct source of 
all extraordinary human activity,’ was regarded as poured out 
“without measure” upon these especial messengers and ser- 
vants of Jehovah. They are animated, filled with this spirit, 
which “comes” upon them, “is strong” upon them, and 
gives them courage and power.’ To this source is constantly 
referred their superior intelligence. They stand in communion 
with God and know his designs, He “ puts in their mouth” 
what they shall say, and under the impulse of his spirit they 
pursue with restless zeal the divine ends of their mission — 
they exhort, warn, threaten, encourage, and with high heroism 
and fidelity, without fear or favor, declare the will and pur- 
poses of Jehovah. This divine illumination is represented as 
the ground of the truth of the prophetic utterances, as of great 
extent, embracing the communication of all the acts of Jehovah, 
and as even extending to trifling circumstanees. Accordingly 
the prophetic inspiration is not, from the Old Testament point 
of view, confined to an awakening or enlightening of the mind 
to an apprehension of general truths, but the entire activity of 
the prophet is represented as under special divine direction. 
So, the Lord informs Abijah that the wife of Jeroboam is on 
the way to him, and will try to pass herself off for another 
woman.? Jehovah shows to Jeremiah the secret devices of the 
men of Anathoth against his life, indicates to Ezekiel the 
place where he will speak with him,” and makes disclosures to 

7In accordance with the Hebrew idea of the immediate relation of God to the world, 
and the consequent leaving out of view of second causes, we find even perverted and 
vicious impulses and emotions ascribed directly to God, as for example, the gloominess 
of Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14), the perversity of the Egyptians (Isa xix. 14), the spirit of 
moral stupor (Isa. xxix. 10). Under the influence of an evil spirit “ from God,” Saul 
is represented as “ prophesying”’ (raving?), and can only be quieted by music. The 
‘Spirit of God’ moves to deeds of valor, to vehement wrath, and to exploits of strength 
(Judges xiii. 25; 1 Sam. xi. 6; Judges xiv. 6, 19; v. 34; xv. 14). This spirit is also 


represented as the source of extraordinary intelligence and skill, as in the case of the 
artist Bezaleel. the builder of the tabernacle of the congregation (Ex. xxxi. 3-5). 

8 Isa. Ixi. 1; Ezra iii. 14. A similar idea of superhuman influence finds frequent ex- 
pression in the classic poets, as for example, Ovid, Fast. vi. 5: 


Est Deus in nobis agitante calescimus illo. 
Impetus hic sacrae semina mentis habet. 


Also in Ars Amat. iii. 549. 
91K. xiv. 5 f. 10 Jer. xi. 18 f. 11 Ezra iii. 22. 
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the prophets respecting the issue of diseases.2 Jeremiah is 
informed “ by the word of Jehovah” that his uncle is coming 
to sell him a field. While these disclosures are represented 
as generally coming unsought, it appears that the prophets 
were often obliged to ask them at the hand of Jehovah, who 
makes them in answer to the prayer. 

As corresponding with this theory of supernatural prophetic 
illumination, and tending to illustrate it from another point of 
view, the fact deserves mention that the people were accus- 
tomed to seek, by inquiring of the prophets, disclosures on a 
great variety of matters, a knowledge of which lay beyond 
their reach. The expression, “ inquire of Jehovah ”’ employed 
in reference to this procedure indicates that they regarded 
such disclosures as communicated from God through the 
prophet. These inquiries relate for the most part to the 
future, and are often such as other peoples of antiquity were in 
the habit of addressing to their soothsayers. Of this character 
are the inquiries addressed to the numerous prophets ot Israel 
and to Micaiah “ prophet of Jehovah” by the kings of Judah 
and Israel as to the issue of a contemplated battle, the ques- 
tion of Saul to Samuel as to the whereabouts of the lost asses 
of his father, &c.42 Yet notwithstanding the high respect in 
which the prophets were generally held as “ messengers of Je- 
hovah,” and on account of their exalted station as organs of 
divine revelation, it was often their lot to be unappreciated in 
all their highest qualities, to be consulted simply as oracles — 
in which respect it must be confessed that they consented too 
readily to become the instruments of popular weakness and 
eredulity — to be loaded with contumely, and put in chains 
for the fearless utterance of their convictions, and to see their 
admonitions disregarded and their threatenings of divine jndg- 


ment contemptuously tossed aside.! 

122 K. i. 4, 6, 16. 

181 K. xxii. 5, 8 f; 1 Sam ix. 6 f; 2 K. viii. 8; Jer. xxxvii. 17; xxi. 2; Ezra vii 26; 
xiv. 7; xx. 1, 3; xxxiii. 20 f. 

14Thus was Jeremiah, after he had uttered by “the word of the Lord’’ threatenings 
of destruction on the Jews in case they should go into Egypt, denounced to his face as 
a fals> prophet, and taken along into that country by “ Johanan and all the captains ”’ 
(Jer. xlii. 16-19; xliii. 1-6). 
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Two facts are incontestably established by the foregoing 
summary of Biblical statements. First, that the prophets be- 
lieved that they stood in an exceptional relation to God, that 
they received illumination, impressions, or communications 
out of the natural order, that they had a divine calling, a 
message that they must deliver, and that they were servants 
and messengers of Jehovah, accountable for their ministry, 
and impelled by a power above themselves, which, while it did 
not take away their freedom, impressed upon them the convic- 
tion that obedience was their supreme duty ;— second, that 
they were regarded by their contemporaries as men of such 
exceptional character and endowments, and that their own 
writings as well as the histories of their life and works bear 
testimony to this belief on the part of those who were most ia 
intercourse with tlem. 

Dismissing the second of these facts as somewhat foreign to 
our immediate purpose, we have as a problem the interpreta- 
tion of the consciousness of the prophets themselves. And to 
begin with, we may dismiss at once the question of intentional 
deception on their part, as irreconcilable with their character 
of singular purity, of steadfast devotion to their mission, of 
unsullied sincerity, of incorruptible fidelity, of lofty earnest- 
ness and unwearied patience and sacrifice. Men whose char- 
acter is of such a composition, and who do not hesitate to stake 
their lives and fortunes on the faitl:ful accomplishment of their 
mission, can only through the grossest blindness to the facts 
of human nature be charged with insincerity. The discus- 
sion hinges therefore on the question whether the prophets 
were self-deceived; whether they erred in the interpretation 
of their own consciousness ; whether they took for the “ word 
of God,” what was in fact only their own thought, conjecture, 
or judgment; whether they attributed to the “ Spirit of Jeho- 
vah”’ impulses and emotions, knowledge and insight, which 
were only the product of their own enthusiasm and natural 
abilities; in a word, whether their utterances can be more 
reasonably explained as solely the result of their education 
and the natural action of their minds on the current ideas and 
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theology of their age, than as the joint product of these fac- 
tors and a supernatural illumination. ; 

In the first place, then, it must be allowed that the elear 
conviction of the prophets themselves has some weight in the 
case. They firmly believed themselves to be enlightened by a 
* Spirit’ from above, and to be speaking the “ Word” of One 
whose “ Hand” was laid upon them, and by whose power they 
were moved. They have recorded this consciousness in the 
most vivid and forcible forms of expression in any literature. 
They clearly distinguish between this and their ordinary ex- 
perience, and mark with glowing colors and sublime imagery 
the solemn initiation into their ministry — the hour of conse- 
cration, the first vision of the glories of divine truth and the 
revelation of the “ word of Jehovah.” Besides, they were men 
of remarkably clear intelligence, not dreamers nor crazed 
devotees, withdrawn from intercourse with men, and cultivating 
in retirement a sentiment of visions and fanaticism. In all 
their utterances they speak with a vivid consciousness of the 
present and a clear apprehension of history — speak as practi- 
cal, far-sighted men, with an astonishing command of the re- 
sources of their native tongue, with poetic fervor and mascu- 
line vigor, like men confident of their position and exulting in 
the truth and authority of their message. 

On the other hand it may be urged that the prophets were 
not given to reflection; that there is no evidence in theif 
writings that they were in the habit of carefully observing psy- 
chological phenomena; that they betray a stubborn adherence 
to impracticable measures of policy in affairs of state, and 
fanatical confidence in supernatural assistance in time of war ; 
that they were sometimes in a state of ecstasy and saw extrava- 
gant visions; and finally that their whole education and all 
the influences of the current ideas of their time and race 
tended to impress upon their minds the conviction that all ex- 
ternal and internal phenomena were the immediate effects of 
the intervention of Jehovah. 

These, however, are at the most only incidents of the ac- 
tivity of the prophets, accidents of their development and na- 
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tionality, which are explicable from their education, race and 
personal peculiarities, and which cannot be urged as incon- 
sistent with their consciousness and assumption of a special 
divine illumination. They relate to the form of their work. 
They are among the necessary limitations of their activity — 
limitations which must be assumed a priori, unless we are pre- 
pared to regard these men as simply passive organs of the 
divine spirit. But the substance of the prophetic mission is 
unaffected by these accidents of its performance, which it 
would be rash to say are of a character to overthrow the pre- 
sumption in favor of the veracity of the vivid consciousness of 
the prophets that they were the subjects of a divine inspira- 
tion. 

From a similar point of view may be answered the objection 
sometimes made to the inspiration of the prophets, that they 
often, and their historians more frequently, represent ordinary 
and unimportant utterances as given “ by the word of Jeho- 
vah,” and that deliverances which were more likely the result 
of unaided human intelligence and foresight are attributed to 
& supernatural origin. These facts, it is alleged, bring the 
whole theory of divine inspiration into contempt. This ob- 
jection arises from a partial view of the case, and is deprived 
of much of its force by a broad, comprehensive view of the 
facts. This mode of expression belongs also to the form and. 
not to the substance of prophecy, and may be characterized as 
the statement of the particular in the general. Of the general 
fact of prophetic illumination, both the prophets themselves 
and their historians were firmly convinced; and out of this 
consciousness they habitually referred the entire activity of the 
“messenger of Jehovah” to one supernatural source, includ- 
ing, without regard to the niceties of psychological discrimina- 
tion, the less in the greater, the particular in the general. 
The same liberty of interpretation must be allowed in this 
case, as in such expressions as represent the prophets as mere 
organs of Jehovah, uttering words which he has “ spoken ”’ to 
them. It is evident that this phraseology cannot be treated as 
an expression of exact thought and reflection, but is rather a 
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solemn formula, the origin of which could perhaps be found 
in the habits of thought and traditional sentiments of the 
writers. 

Turning now to the objective side of our subject, the re- 
markable history of the prophetic ministry claims the chief at- 
tention. From Moses to the author of the Book of Daniel—. 
a period of about 1800 years— we have a succession of relig- 
ious teachers of different degrees of spiritual power, indeed, 
but of one spiritual brotherhood, and of a common aim and 
ideal. From them proceeds the organizing and conservative 
spirit of the nation. They are authors, orators and the teach- 
ers of kings. They give utterance to original and fundamental 
truths of theology, of morals and of religious experience, which 
have continued for two thousand years to be the ground of the 
most enlightened philosophy and the inspiration of the noblest 
lives. Conscious of being taught of God, they are the servants 
of no man, the slaves of no tradition ; but while taking up into 
their thought every fruitful truth of the past, they seek to plant 
in their own generation the great ideas of the divine nature, 
of righteousiiess, justice and spiritual worship, looking, now 
sadly, now exultingly, into the future, dark with judgment or 
bright with blessings, according as these ideas should be re- 
ceived or rejected. When rulers and people lapse into idola- 
try, sensuality and materialism, it is the prophet of Jehovah 
whose strong word of rebuke and admonition calls them to re- 
pentance and reformation. In the distress of national defeat, 
in the confusion of human counsels, in the deepest humiliation 
of an apparently hopeless captivity, it is the prophet whose 
confidence in God encourages the wavering and rebukes the 
cowardly, and whose faith in righteousness enables him not 
only to look forward to a speedy renovation of his people 
through that pious remnant of the nation which, through the 


15 Refereuce may also be had to such expressions as ‘‘the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it,’’ ‘‘ written by the finger of God,’’ &c., &c. In dealing with these, as with 
other ancient writings, the necessity is often apparent of going behind the bald state- 
ment to find the actual fact. Some such discrimination is necessary to save the dig- 
nity of propheey, just as in other places it is necessary to distinguish between legend 
and fact, in order to preserve the dignity of history and of revelation. See Gen. xx. 
6, 17, 18; 2 K. vi. 6. 
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sins of others, had been led “ like a lamb to the slaughter ”’ ; 
but also to comprehend in his far-reaching glance a glimpse of 
the Great Salvation, of which he was the true forerunner, 
“ preparing the way of the Lord.” 

To attribute this clear apprehension of original truth and 
this spiritual enlightenment, so far in advance of their age, to 
the unassisted natural powers of the prophets is to overlook 
the distinction between the ordinary and the exceptional phe- 
nomena, which even the literature of the Hebrews clearly ex- 
hibits. We have abundant evidence of what was the “ natural 
man ” of the Hebrew race, and of what quality were his actions 
and words; and it seems only a rational and obvious interpre- 
tation of the phenomena of prophecy, to find in them evidences 
of a divine, illuminating spirit which, lifting a few great souls 
above the level of the vulgar crowd, gave them the vision of 
the seer, the inspiration of truth and the tongue of flame. 

If it be objected that the diversities in prophetic insight and 
power, as exhibited in the character and utterances of the 
several prophets, correspond very nearly with the usual differ- 
ences in the natural endowments of men, and that it is there- 
fore more reasonable to explain these phenomena on the 
ground of natural development, than to assume an inspiring 
Spirit so variable in its operations, attention may be called to 
two considerations in reply. First, that after making all 
allowances for the diversities referred to, as well as for the 
considerable difference of quality and power in the activity of 
each individual prophet, the fact still remains in its integrity, 
that in the apprehension and utterance of original truth, in 
clearness and vigor of spiritual perception, and in that exalted 
religious illumination which we may call the consciousness of 
God, the prophets as a class bear no analogy to the multitude 
of the Hebrew people, nor indeed to any other order of -the 
nation, not even to the priesthood. In the second place, the 
force of the objection is obviated by taking into account the 
subjective element in inspiration considered as a phenomenon 
of the human mind. Inspiration is not absolute. It neither 
suppresses the individuality of him who is the subject of it, nor 
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is it arbitrarily imposed upon men at random, without regard 
to their susceptivility and qualifications, The Divine Spirit 
subjects itself, so to speak, to the human conditions and limita- 
tions within which it is pleased to operate. Let it not even be 
regarded irreverent to say that there are antecedent human 
conditions on which the possibility of inspiration depends. The 
only adequate and worthy, not to say the only possible, vehicle 
of divive truth is the noble mind. The antecedent of spiritual 
illumination is spiritual desire. Only to those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness is the promise given that they shall 
he filled. A tendency and striving of the soul towards divine 
things, a constant fidelity to the divine life, an alert listening 
for the divine voice, are conditions which seem always to have 
preceded the prophetic illumination.” Under the old dispensa- 
tion as well as under the new, indeed, in all ages and nations, 
it is only the pure in heart that have seen God. ‘“ Diversiiies 
of gifts’ are not then incompatible with a rational theory of 
inspiration, but are only indications of the existence of its nec- 
essary subjective conditions. 

It will be observed that we have assumed throughout this 
discussion the common Christian doctrine of Theism, which 
has, if not as a necessary element, at least as a logical result, 
the principle that the Divine Being holds intercourse with 
man. An extended discussion of this doctrine does not lie 
within the limits of this paper. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with a reference to the bearing of our entire disquisi- 
tion on this question, in so far as the conclusions reached go 
to show that the proclamation of great and original truths of 
permanent value, in a remote antiquity and amidst a general 
intellectual and spiritual poverty, is more reasonably accounted 
for on the hypothesis of a divine inspiration, than on the theory 


of natural development. 
16 See Hab. ii. 1; Isa. xxi. 8, 11; 1. 4. 
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odetn Russia. By Dr. Julius Eckhardt. 

As a part of the living history of the Nineteenth Century 
no nation more justly claims tlhe attention of thoughtful minds 
than the great Empire of Russia, with its vast territory, its 
strange population, its equally unique conditions civil and 
social. To the American Russia indeed presents a specially 
curious study as giving form in her institutions to an idea di- 
rectly opposite to that individualism which, both in theory and 
practice, is nowhere more fully developed than among our- 
selves. In Russia, hitherto at least, the individual has been 
ignored, and the more we examine the structure of Russian 
society, whether presented in the facts of Wallace, or the 
fictions of Turgenief and Sir Arthur Helps, the more we shall 
understand the innateness of the idea which has given rise to 
the statement that “In Russia the family is the microcosm of 
the State. All power rests with the father. All theories of 
representative government in Russia are pure nonsense. ‘How 
can human statutes circumscribe the divine right of a father ?’ 
says the Russian. So that the unlimited power in the hands 
of the Emperor is a necessity, and beneficial in a land where 
nothing is done that is not ordered from above.” ! Whether 
we agree with all parts of this statement or not, the fact that 
this primitive conception retains its hold upon the people of 
Russia goes far to explain to us how it comes to be a fact that 
the Russian’s ideal society is a communistic-peasant-state, with 
a Tzar to rule it whom he affectionately calls Batuschka — 
Little Father. 

1Gount Von Moltke’s Letters, p. 95. 
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Every one is aware that it was not until after Tzar Peter 
had been to Holland and elsewhere to learn ship-building, and 
came home determined to make of his Russians civilized men 
after his model, that Russia became part of the civilized world. 
Peter’s way of civilizing was characteristic, it was by force, 
from the outside, rather than by that kind of education which 
develops from within, but of necessity the interior process 
must be resorted to, and it seems likely this will result well 
in the end, for the Russian learns readily and apprehends 
- quickly. “If a foreigner succeeds in expressing about one- 
fourth of an idea, the Russian peasant can generally fill up the 
remaining three-fourths from his own intuition,” says Wallace ; 
and Mr. Grant-Duff’s opinion is that, “ A Russian caught 
young and thoroughly westernized is often one of the most 
perfect products which civilization has achieved.”’ At present, 
however, the number of such is limited. “ Foreign civilization 
has never penetrated the mass of the people. The national 
peculiarity has remained complete in language, manners, and 
customs, in a highly remarkable system of laws, the freest and 
most independent existing anywhere; and finally in their archi- 
tecture.” The character of the enforced civilization is still 
better described in its general aspect by Wallace: 

“The fact that the Znakharka and the Feldsher, are to be 
found side by side is very characteristic of Russian civiliza- 
tion which is a strange conglomeration of products. which be- 
long to very different periods. The student who undertakes 
the study of it will sometimes be scarcely less surprised than 
would be the naturalist who should nnexpectedly stumble upon 
antediluvian megatheria grazing tranquilly in the field with 
prize Southdowns. He will find the most primitive institu- 
tions side by side with the latest products of French doctrina- 
rianism, and the most childish superstitions in close proximity 
with the most advanced free-thinking. At one moment he 
will find himself in the far distant past, and at the next he 
may unexpectedly come upon a road which looks very like a 
short cut into the unknown future.” 


Weare in the habit of regarding Russia as a part of Christen- 
dom, but we must qualify our view considerably when we read 
such a statement as the following : 
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“The great majority of them (the peasants), are already 
quite willing under ordinary circumstances to use the scientific 
means of healing; but as soon as a violent epidemic breaks 
out, and the scientific means proves unequal to the occasion, 
the old faith revives and recourse is had to magical rites and 
incantations. Of these many are very curious. Here for in- 
stance is one which was performed in a village near which I 
happened to be living in the summer of 1871. Cholera had 
been raging in the district for some time. In the village in 
question no case had yet occurred, but the inhabitants feared 
that the dreaded visitant would arrive, and the following in- 
genious contrivance was adopted for warding off the danger. 
At midnight when the male population was supposed to be 
asleep, ull the maidens met in nocturnal costume, according 
to a preconcerted plan, in the outskirts of the village, and 
formed a procession. In front marzhed a girl holding an 
tcon. Behind her came her companions dragging a sekha— 
the primitive plow commonly used by the peasantry — by 
means of a long rope. In this order the processio:: made the 
circuit of the entire village, and it was confidently believed 
that the cholera would not be able to overstep the mavical circle 
they described. Many of the males probably knew or at least 
suspected what was going on, but they prudently remained 
within doors, knowing well that if they should be caught peep- 
ing indiscreetly at the mystic ceremony they would be unmerci- 
fully beaten by those who were taking part in it.” 


We have said that the Russian State is the outgrowth of an 
innate idea. We will illustrate this by Mr. Wallace’s account 
of the constitution first of the Russian household, and second 
of the Mir or village community. It is to be remarked that 
since the Emancipation in 1861 this old social form is passing 
away, but previously many households contained “ representa- 
tives of three generations.” 


‘“* All the members young and old lived together in patri- 
archal fashion under the direction and authority of the head 
of the house, called usually Khozain, that is Admixistrator ; 
or in some districts Belshak, which means literally Big One. 
Generally speaking, this important position was occupicd by 
the grandfather, or if he was dead by the eldest brother, but 
this rule was not very strictly observed. If for instance the 
grandfather became infirm, or if the eldest brother was inca- 
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pacitated by disorderly habits, or other cause, the place of 
authority was taken by some other member — it might be by a 
woman — who was a good manager, and possessed the greatest 
~moral influence. The house, with its appurtenances, the cat- 
tle, the agricultural implements, the grain and other products, 
in a word the house and nearly everthing it contained, was the 
joint property of the family. Hence nothing was bought nor 
sold by any member, not even by the Big One himself, unless 
he possessed an unusual amount of authority, without the ex- 
press or tacit consent of the other grown-up males, and all the 
money that was earned was put into the common purse. 
When one of the sons left home to work elsewhere, he was ex- 
pected to bring or send home all his earnings, except what he 
required for food, lodgings, and other necessary expenses ; and 
if he understood the word * necessary” in too lax a sense he 
had to listen to very plain-spoken reproaches when he re- 
turned. ‘The peasant household of the old type is thus a 
primitive labor association, of which the members have all 
things in common, and it is not a little remarkable that the 
peasant conceives it as such rather than as a family. This is 
shown by the customary terminology and by the laws of in- 
heritance. ‘The Head of the Household is not called by any 
word corresponding to Paterfamilias, but is termed, as I have 
said, Khozain, or Adininistrator ; a word that is applied equally 
to a farmer, a shop keeper, or the head of an industrial under- 
taking, and does not at all convey the idea of blood relation- 
ship. 

«The law of inheritance is likewise based on this concep- 
tion. When a household is broken up the degree of blood re- 
lationship is not taken into consideration in the distribution of 
property. All the adult male members share equally. Illegiti- 
mate and adopted sons, if they have contributed their share of 
labor, have the same right as sons born in lawful wedlock. 
The married daughter on the contrary — being regarded as be- 
longing to her husband’s family — and the son who has pre- 
viously separated himself from the household, are excluded 
from the succession. . . . Thus there is properly no in- 
heritance or succession, but simply liquidation and distribution 
of the property among the members. The written law of in- 
heritance, founded on the conception of personal property, is 
quite unknown to the peasantry, and quite inapplicable to their 
mode of lite.” 


This long passage suggests two important matters in the 
present state of Russia, the effect of the emancipation of the 
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serfs, and the rapid and astonishing spread of communism. 
The Russian serfs at the time of the emancipation amounted to 
eighty millions. The Tzar Alexander the Second has ren- 
dered his reign memorable by this act. A radical change in 
the condition of so large a number of people accustomed only 
to be ruled, and to be ruled as slaves, was not to be contem- 
plated without anxiety, as it was not achieved without opposi- 
tion. The lords were unwilling to lose the services of the 
serfs, they were unwilling also that the peasant should have 
any land given him when he was freed, but it was impossible 
to turn such a population loose with no means of livelihood. 
Without land how were the greater part of them to live, ac- 
customed only to tilling the soil, to a portion of which even as 
serfs they had heen entitled ? 

It was of course emphatically declared that the mujik would 
not work if left to himself, that set tree from enforced labor he 
would indulge his love of idleness to the utmost. This how- 
ever has no more proved to be the fact in the case of the serf 
than in the case of our emancipated slaves. The mujik, like 
all other human beings, works quite as well from internal im- 
pulse as from external compulsion ; and likewise he will be as 
lazy, resembling the rest of mankind in this too, as he con- 
veniently can. It appears that he is neither so indolent as his 
Oriental brother, nor so fanatically industrious as the average 
Englishman or American. That the abolition of serfage was 
a necessity, and that even its immediate evils are not so great 
as were anticipated, while its eventual good must be incalcula- 
ble, most will agree. While it existed it necessarily fustered 
arbitrary cruelty and general demoralization. Mr: Wallace’s 
chapters, though they do not exhaust the discussion of the 
subject, are as full as any single account we have,— and while 
he admits that much depended on the character of the indi- 
vidual, the instances of cruelty he names justify his remark 
in another chapter that “no class of men can long possess 
such enormous arbitrary power over those around them with- 
out being thereby more or less demoralized.” 

Mr. Wallace has not given us any special discussion of the 
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Communistic, or as it is now generally called the Nihilist 
question in Russia, but it has been discussed in many current 
papers, and in several works for and against. No country in 
Europe is so deeply penetrated by communistic ideas, so far 
as its most intelligent and energetic classes are concerned as 
Russia. For convenience we will designate this party in Rus- 
sia by their Russian name, Nihilists, a name given to the party 
by the St. Petersburgh Gazette in contempt, as those who 
wished to reduce to nothing all existing institutions. The 
Nihilists do not however propose to leave society unorganized, 
— they propose to reform it by establishing a State founded on 
the Russian idea of the Mir or Commune, joined with the 
ideas they have acquired from the study of Hobbes, of Fourier, 
of Vogt, of Buckle, and a multitude of other communistic 
writers. Itisfrom these that Alexander Herzen and Bakumin 
who were the most active criginators of the Nihilist party 
learned their philosophy of society. 

To understand why this party appears like Minerva full 
grown we must comprehend the fact that all free inquiry was 
forbidden, that alike in the Church, and in the State Schools, 
whatever was learned of liberal ideas was learned by stealth. 
Eckhardt tells us that in the Church Schools, Schlosser’s Uni- 
versal History, the writings of Kuno Fischer, and the native 
histurian Karamzin, were among the prohibited books. Now 
the human mind, especially when youthful, hankers after for- 
bidden fruit and will have it,--so it has proved in Russia, 
communistic writings both French and German were read in 
secret, and transmitted from one generation of students to an- 
other. There is in the Russian temperament it would seem 
a great susceptibility to speculative ideas,— the curious variety 
of religious sects is evidence of it,— the communistic idea was 
also familiar in the family and in the Mir, added to which it 
must be noted that Russians were irked by the enforced and 
uncongenial type of civilization which the Tzars had promoted. 
The political system was also foreign, borrowed from Germans 
chiefly, aud a great part of the actual official work was in the 
hands of Germans. Perhaps deeper even than this was the 
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sense of the terrible severity with which the government, es- 
pecially in the reign of Nicholas, was administered. That this 
Jast is true both Wallace and Eckhardt testify. With so power- 
ful a police, with such absolute rights over the person of the 
subject, with its hand upon the School and upon the Church, 
it is yet apparent that all government has done is to add fuel 
to the flame. 

The Nihilists have had in their favor only the wrongs in- 
flicted and the abuses most patent, and their own indomitable 
energy, devotion, and astuteness. If the government can 
mine, they can countermine,— Russians possess a native ca- 
pacity for secrecy, intrigue, and mystery,— such natures, ani- 
mated by ideas which have become to them all that religion 
and country mean to other men, are capable of any sacrifice. 
Whoever wishes to see what elevation, poetic power, and truth 
there are in the Nihilistic thinkers should read the Article on 
Russian Revolutionary Literature, by W. R. S. Ralston, in the 
Nineteenth Century for May, 1877. 

Mr. Ralston is one of the foremost of Russian scholars. 
One fact which he makes clear and which is of the greatest im- 
portance in estimating the Nihilist movement is that most of 
this party belong to the same class which created the French 
Revolution,— the intelligent middle class, or Third Estate. 
‘* Almost all of them,” says he, “‘ are the sons of small landed 
proprietors, or of professional men, and they represent to some 
extent the educated youth of Russia, with the exception of what 
we should call the aristocratic section.” And as if further to 
mark the resemblance he continues: ‘The most interesting 
by far of the conspirators are the women. The type of charac- 
ter which they represent is one which is very unfamiliar to us. 
We find it difficult to believe that young girls belonging to 
what we should call the upper middle classes, well educated, 
and by no means destitute of culture can leave their homes 
and go away of their own free will, to lead a hard life among 
strange people of a lower class,— and all for an idea.” It is 
- among the peasant class that these Nihilists work, and cer- 
tainly exhibit a devotion that is surprising; but one cannot 
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agree with Mr. Ralston when he says, “ We can understand 
such a sacrifice being made, let us say, in the cause of religion 
or loyalty, but for the sake of irreligion and disloyalty it ap- 
pears unaccountable.” Yes, of course to those to whom 
Nihilism is “ irreligion and disloyalty” ; but to these women 
and men it is the best religion they know, it is the highest 
loyalty they can manifest, for it is worship and fealty to truth. 
But Mr. Ralston redeems his mistake when he says at the 
close, ‘There mvst be something radically wrong in the in- 
stitutions of a country when the good qualities of its inhabi- 
tants become enlisted on the side of rebellion.” 

On this there cannot be two opinions. Quite recently, since 
the acquittal of Wera Saussalich, the assassin of Trepof, the 
conduct of a company of Nihilists who were betrayed to the 
police in Odessa give evidence of the character of those en- 
gaged in it. The conspirators, so called, were engaged by 
night upon some printing, in a house which was the head- 
quarters of the party in Odessa, and where the printing press 
was kept ina secret room. Finding the house surrounded 
and escape impossible they sold their lives as dearly as possible, 
defending themselves until they had been able to burn all 
their papers, containing lists of Nihilists in Odessa, and possi- 
bly elsewhere. There were seven in all, five men and two 
women. Under the just published Ukase, declaring the em- 
pire under martial law, the men were shot, the women sent to 
Siberia. 

A very moderate acquaintance with the state of Russia, and 
with the general facts of history leads one to agree with Mr. 
Grant-Duff, whose two valuable Articles on Russia are con- 
tained in the Meneteenth Century, March and May, 1877, when 
he says, “* As however there is a vast deal that is admirable in 
the writings of most of the philosophers before whom the 
Nihilist prostrates himself, there is much in Nihilism that will 
sooner or later receive more recognition than it does at 
present.” ; 

It may occur to some one to ask, But is the Church in Rus- 
sia of no account? Does not religion have some influence 
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upon the social question? The short answer to this is, that 
of all the institutions of Russia the Church is the most cor- 
rupt, degraded and powerless. That among its clergy there 
may be some men of real goodness it would be wrong to deny. 
On comparing whatever writers are attainable one finds the 
verdict the same. According to Wallace, chap. vii.: “If the 
Church would direct her maternal solicitude to the peasant’s 
drinking, and leave him to eat what he pleases, she might ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence on his material and moral welfare. 
Unfortunately she has a great deal too much inherent immo- 
bility to do anything of the kind, and there is no reasonable 
probability of her ever arriving at the simple truth, for which 
there is very high authority, that rules and ordinances were 
made for man and not man for the rules and ordinances.”’. 
The Russian Church is, as we all know, a branch of the 
Greck Church. No doubt there have always been a few of the 
clergy, both of the monks, Black Clergy, and popes or parish 
priests, White Clergy, who had some intelligent ideas of re- 
ligion, but the mass of the clergy, monkish and secular, are as 
ignorant as the peasants whom they are assumed to instruct. 
As an illustration take the argument which Wallace quotes 


which was employed in opposition to the change of the Calen- 
dar in the time of Tzar Peter: 


“The change in the Calendar, by which New Year’s Day 
was transferred from September to January, was the destrue- 
tion of ‘the years of our Lord,’ and the introduction of the 
years uf Satan in their place. Of the ingenious arguments by 
which these Theses were supported I may quote one by way of 
illustration. The world, it was said, could not have been 
created in January, as the new Calendar seemed to indicate, 
because apples are not ripe at that season, and consequently 
Eve could not have been tempted in the way described.2 How 
efficiently the Church has instructed the peasant may be 
judged by a reply which a peasant made to a priest, who asked 
the peasant if he knew who were the Trinity. ‘“ Certainly; 
Batushka (Little Father), everybody knows that they are God 
the Father, the Virgin Mary, and St. Nicholas the Miracle 
Worker.” 
2I commend this to the attention of all literal interpreters of the first chapters of 
Genesis. 
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The anecdote is perhaps a satirical invention, “ but it is not 
acalumny.” The picture which Mr. Wallace gives in his 
fourth chapter of the Parish Priest is certainly not encouraging 
to one who might hope for help in the enlightenment of the 
people from that quarter. The priests form a distinct class, 
we might even more correctly say caste, since only the son of 
a priest becomes a priest, and when he is ready for ordination 
the bishop finds him a wife, who must be the daughter of a 
priest in order that the young man may succeed to his father- 
in-law’s parish. The greatest difficulty about these marriages 
in a way seems to be the difficulty of living peaceably with his 
mother-in-law. The priest must according to the church law 
be married before he is ordained. The bishops and all others 
of the higher clergy belong to the monks, there is therefore 
little sympathy and no little jealousy between the parish priests 
and the higher clergy. Mr Wallace in addition to his own 
testimony brings forward an important witness from a Russian 
semi-official report made by a Mr. Melnikof, “an Orthodox 
Russian celebrated for his extensive and intimate knowledge 
of Russian provincial life,’ and addressed to the Grand Duke 
Constantine: 


“The people do not respect the clergy, but persecute them 
with derision and reproaches, and feel them to be a burden. 
In nearly all the popular comic stories, the priest, his wife, or 
his laborer is held up to ridicule, and in all the proverbs and 
popular sayings where the clergy are mentioned it is always 
with derision. And why do not the people respect the clergy ? 
Because it forms a class apart; because having received a false 
kind of education, it does not introduce into the life of the 
people the teaching of the Spirit, but remains in the mere 
dead forms of outward ceremonial, at the same time despising 
these forms even to blasphemy ; because the clergy itself con- 
stantly presents examples of want of respect to religion, and 
transforms the service of God into a profitable trade. Can the 
people respect the clergy when they hear how one priest stole 
money from below the pillow of a dying man at the moment 
of confession? how another was publicly dragged out of a 
house of ill-fame ? how a third christened a dog? how a fourth 
whilst officiating at the Easter service was dragged by the hair 
from the altar by the deacon? Is it possible for the people to 
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respect priests who spend their time in the gin-shops, write 
fraudulent petitions, fight with the cross in their hands, and 
abuse each other in bad language at the altar? Is it possible 
for the people to respect the clergy when they see everywhere 
amongst them simony, carelessness in performing the religious 
rites, and disorder in administering the sacraments? Is it 
possible for the people to respect the clergy when they: see 
that truth has disappeared from it, and that the consistories, 
guided in their decisions not by rules, but by personal friend- 
ship and bribery destroy in it the last remains of truthfulness. 
If we add to all this the false certificates which the clergy give 
to those who do not wish to partake of the Eucharist, the dues 
illegally extracted from the Old Ritualist, the conversion of the 
altar into sources of revenue, the giving of churches to priest’s 
daughters as a dowry, and similar phenomena, the question as 
to whether the people can respect the clergy requires no an- 
swer.”” 


t 


We may rather say it has a most emphatic answer in the 
negative when we read this indictment of the clergy which re- 
calls the strongest language. of the protests of the reformers of 
the Latin Church before the Reformation. 

There is another part of the religious question in Russia 
which is very curious and interesting. This is the history of 
the schism which occurred in the time of the patriarch Nikon, 
and the history of the origin of the innumerable sects beside. 
All nominal Christian sects, which are among the Russian 
people proper, are included under the general name raskol, a’ 
word according to Mr. Wallace derived from ras asunder, and 
kolot to split,—it therefore corresponds more exactly with 
schismatic than either dissenter or heretic. The raskolnik® 
is sometimes all three combined, and the greatest of fanatics 
beside, but there is great variety of creed and practice among 
them. 

The Old Ritualists are those of the Russian Church who re- 
fused to accept the changes made, under Nikon in the time of 
the Tzar Peter, in the Calendar, and the corrections made in 
the Liturgy, where owing to the ignorance of copyists many 
words were incorrectly written. Under Peter they were fora 


8%, e., individual member of the raskol. 
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time terribly persecuted, and many, shutting themselves up in 
the monasteries, set fire to the buildings and perished in the 
flames. After a time they were tolerated, under Catherine IT, 
they were more leniently treated, and where the leniency of 
the government fails the venality of the priests is a means of 
protection, for if the priest gets presents instead of fees he does 
not trouble himself about the man’s attendance at confession 
and communion. These nonconformists are divided into two 
parties, the one the Old Ritualists proper, and the other the 
Priestless Nonconformists. This division arose because some 
of them assumed that “if the chain of historic connection were 
once broken, the Church must necessarily cease to exist.” 
“If therefore the Church had already ceased to exist, there 
_ was no longer any means of communication between Christ 
and his people, the sacraments were no longer efficacious, and 
mankind was forever deprived of the ordinary means of grace.” 
This part therefore conceived that “ the faithful must thence- 
forth seek salvation, not in the sacraments but in prayer and 
such other religious exercises as did not require the co-opera- 
tion of duly consecrated priests. 

These Priestless Nonconformists had a controversy among 
themselves in regard to accepting toleration which divided 
them into Pomortsi, and Theodosians, the last being the fanati- 
cal party which rejected toleration, and taking its name from 
the peasant who led it, one Theodosius, who is described as “a 
man of little education, but of remarkable intellectual power 
and unusual strength of character.” At present, however, the 
Theodosians accept and enjoy toleration. A more difficult and 
equally practical question arose in respect to the celebration 
of marriages. In their most fanatical days, when they ex- 
pected the speedy end of the world because Antichrist had 
appeared in the person of Tzar Peter, they advised and prac- 
ticed celibacy,— but as time went on and their theory of 
human affairs was not realized, and as the immorality induced 
by the existing state of things was very manifest, a very ex 
citing discussion was waged in both divisions of these Priestless 
People, and after arguments which are said to display “a dia- 
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lectical power and logical subtlety ” that might bear compari- 
‘son with the ingenious dissertations of the medizval schoolmen, 
the great majority of them accepted the opinion that matri- 
mony was lawful, and they contracted marriages without the 
forms of the Church, which consequently were of no legal 
value, but of late the government has modified its policy in 
regard to their recognition. 

With regard to the sects included in the other division of 
the raskol, and who might very properly be called Independents, 
they are many and of most singular character. The more im- 
portant are described in Haxthausen and in Wallace. It 
would seem as if every conceivable freak of human reason had 
found a place among them. The Molokani,*‘ so called because 
they use milk on fast days, resemble in creed Scotch Presby- 
terians, while the Skoptsi are mystics, practice self-mutilation, 
and in some tenets resemble what we know of the Essenes. 
Among others, as the Khlysti and the Jumpers, the religious 
‘services so called are the most frightful orgies. There are 
also some which have plainly originated from the influence of 
‘German Protestantism. As to the numbers of the raskyl, that 
is not a fact easily ascertained, because many of the sects con- 
form in externals to the State Church, and if they do not go 
to confession or communion they buy a false certificate, which 
‘secures their civil immunity. They are estimated as high as 
10,000,000, and Mr. Wallace says that those of the Protestant 
type as the Stundisti and Molokani are “ rapidly spreading.” 
“T have seen large villages where according to the testimony 
-of the inhabitants, there was not a single heretic fifteen years 
ago, and where now one half of the population are Molokani.” 
‘There is no open propagandism, and the government has tried 
both physical and moral suasion, by way of prevention, using 
in the one case birch-rods, and in the other theologic argu- 
ments, both without effect. 


4 Milk drinkers — They call themselves Jstinie Christiane, Spiritual Christians. A 
-curious sect mentioned by Haxthausen are the Dukhobortzi. He observed that among 
them there was generally a physique superior to the average, which was explained 
when he found they followed the Spartan custom of putting to death at once all deli- 
-cate and deformed children. Haxthausen, chap. viii. 
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All the sects, but the Molokani especially, are suspected of 
political disaffection, — yet he failed to discover ground for it. 
One interesting fact respecting the sect is that they are exempt 
from the vice of drunkenness which is and always has been 
one of the worst vices of the Russian peasant. While the Or- 
thodox Church joins with the State to supply the Vodki which 
reduces the peasant to a beast, which unfits him to make the- 
best of his condition, it is left to these sectaries to exhibit the 
benefit of abstinence. 

Before leaving the subject of the Church it may be worth 
while to explain why though Russia persecutes dissenters she- 
recognizes Menonites and Mohammedans. “It seems to 
Russian in the nature of things that Tartars should be Moham- 
medans, that Poles should be Roman Catholics, and that Ger- 
mans should be Protestants. It is equally in the nature of 
things that the Russian should be a member of the Orthodox 
Church. On this point the written law and public opinion are 
in perfect accord. If an Orthodox Russian becomes a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant his heresy is not of the same kind as 
that of the Pole or German.” In spite.of this opinion, which 
sounds like a curious echo of the Hindu idea that each race 
has had given to it by the Supreme Being its own religion, just 
as he has given each a distinct physical character, it is evident. 
that the Russian has a mental constitution which possesses 
ample capacity for speculative thinking, the results of which 
are seen in the variety of tenets to.be found among the Inde- 
pendent sects. 

Russia has of late been attracting our special attention by 
the Turco-Russian War, and the bearing of that upon what is. 
known as the Eastern Question. In reality Russia’s internal 
politics though especially interesting are more difficult to judge- 
of than any other part of Russian affairs. Beside the Nihilists. 
of whom we have already spoken the best known party is that of 
the Slavophils, who are also sometimes called the Panslavists — 
there is however room for a distinction. The Slavophiis desire 
not only the union of the Slav nationalities,but they desire a more. 
Russian character, less foreign imitation. A Panslavist may de~ 
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sire the union of all the Slav nationalities on the ground that Rus- 
sia is the rightful leader of the Slavs, but he may not adhere so 
closely, he may indeed oppose the preservation of certain Russian 
institutions. This seems to be the position of Mr. Michael Kat- 
koff, editor of the Moscow Gazette.6 Mr. Wallace and the 
author of * The Russians of To-day” do not agree about the 
political position of this eminent journalist, but probably in 
saying that Mr. Katkoff has ceased to be an admirer and friend 
of England this writer simply means that the Russian editor 
does not like the present English administration, and it would 
surely be strange if any patriotic Russian could. If men call 
Russia “ England’s worst enemy ” they cannot expect Russians 
to consider the remark friendly. It may also be said that the 
Russian civil service, the Tschin, is equivalent to a political 
party. The aim as it is the interest of this party is to keep 
things as they are, which their official power, their great num- 
bers, and the wretched favoritism inseparable from a despotic 
government will be great helps to them in accomplishing. 
No one can read the statements of Wallace, and Forbes, and 
many others, and not see that it is ignorance, misgovernment 
and corruption which are crippling the development of Russia 
and keeping her forever in dread of revolution. The recent 
official report of the immense frauds during the late ‘l'urco- 
Russian War will surprise no one who has read the current 
articles on Russian affairs. In his article on “ The Russians, 
Turks and Bulgarians at the Theatre of War,’ Mr. Forbes 
says: 

5 This journal, edited by Katkoff, for brilliancy and fearless hard hitting excels the 
other papers in the Empire. It belongs to the University of Moscow, but M. Katkoff 
has lately hired it on lease for twelve years in consideration of a yearly payment of 
74,000 silver roubles (£11,840). This is a great rental, but the circulation of the paper 
exceeds 40,000 copies a day, and it has a monopoly of the advertisements in Moscow. 
Katkoff is the most eminent journalist in Russia, and being a friend of the Czar as well 
as the pet of the Panslavist party, wields unquestionable power, though not as much as 
he did ten years ago. He was originally a fervent friend of British Constitutionalism ; 
the Polish insurrection changed his ideas, and now there is not a Russian who hates 
England politically more than he. But he spexks English faultlessly; and his fancy 
for British literature appears to have survived his love of other things English, for a 
Review which he conducts together with the Moscow Gazette is almost entirely devoted 


to reproduction of English novels and to the criticism of works published in London.— 
** Russians of To-day,” chap. xiv. 
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“T tremble to think how high corruption reaches in the 
- Russian army; 1 shudder to reflect how low it descends. It 
permeates and vitiates the whole military system. To he 
venal so far from being recognized as a crime, is not so much 
as. regarded as a thing to be ashamed of. Peculation faces the 
inquirer at every turn ; indeed it lies patently glaringly on the 
surface. An illustrious personage, high in the army and near 
the throne, has mines which produce iron. Desiring to sell 
this iron for military purposes; he, spite of his rank and posi- 
tion, had to accede to the universal usage and bribe to gain his 
purpose—a perfectly honest and legitimate purpose. A 
Vienna contractor comes to intendance headquarters to sell 
boots to the asmy. He learns that it is of no use to forward 
his tender in a direct, straightforward bnsiness way; he must 
be introduced. He finds the right person to introduce him, 
and duly arranges the terms under which the favor of intro- 
duction is to be accorded. The introduction is made, and the 
contractor displays his samples and states that he is prepared 
to supply boots of that quality at six roubles a pair. The an- 
swer given him is that his offer will be accepted, but that his 
invoice must be made at the rate of seven roulles® per pair.” 


The popular cry about the ambition of Russia is chiefly to 
be heard from English writers,.and is vigorous in * The Rus- 
sians of To-day.” The writer is not free from misrepresenta- 
tion, and whatever he says against Russia is put in dark colors. 
The work of Mr. Wallace, and the papers by Mr. Grant-Dutf 
aud Mr. Forbes are free from any such prejudice. They are 
not either Russophobists or Russophiles, and they do not 
share that “enlightened selfishness’? which makes one party 
in England sustain every scizure of territory upon tlie most 
trifling pretext. Says Mr. Grant-Duff, ‘ Far from having any 
jealousy of Russia, I am quite content to see her extend 
wherever she can do so without interfering with civilizations 
higher than her own.” Mr. Wallace ‘anticipates in his last 
chapter the time when the territories of Russia and the Indian 
Empire will touch, and when two strong powers will control if 
they do not civilize the barbarians of Central Asia. 


The feeling of jealous rivalry which England displays toward 
6A silver rouble is worth seventy-five cents. 
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Russia is-indeed the feeling of a party and not the most intelli- 
gent party in England. No foreigner could have put the 
whole Anglo-Turkish party in a worse light than Pref. Gold- 
win Smith has done in “The Slave Owner and the Turk.” 
England has been led into her alliance with Turkey, if the re- 
lation deserves such a name, simply by her jealousy, to which 
is given the high sounding name of a patriotic devotion to the 
interests of the English nation. What England, or rather this 
party aims to do is to obstruct the development, even to de- 
stroy, if possible, the power of Russia. It is the course which 
she has taken, it is the spirit she exhibits towards every nation 
which either in the past or the present has had the misfortune 
to excite her fears lest it should share with her, against her 
will, the blessings which Providence bestows upon nations. 
The spirits of this party rose when civil war came to our bor- 
ders. Russia alone among the present powers of the world is 
England’s territorial rival. Against Russia, then, this spirit 
may be expected to exhibit its utmost selfishness. Russians 
understand this as well as the rest of the world, as the follow- 
ing from the Moscow Gtolos shows: 


“ Yes, undoubtedly England is Russia’senemy. Both openly 
and secretly she resists her in every place where she supposes 
there is a possibility of Russia’s growth. She spares not 
money, intrigues, calumny, or endeavor. She encourages 
treason in Bokhara, and uninterruptedly extends arms and 
ammunition to the Turks, against whoin Russia wages war in 
defence of the downtrodden Christians; she covers them with 
tents, transports them in her ships, builds their fortresses, di- 
rects their guns, digs their trenches,’ plans their campaigns, 
pays their debts, applauds them, whispers in their ears promises 
of victory and alliance, and through her press, tribune and 
diplomacy defends them before indignant, Europe! ‘Turkey is 
snd an automaton animated by the breath and spirit of Eng- 
and! 


Europe will do well to consider English actions and princi- 
ples, and recognize that it is in fact England that is the con- 


stant béte noir of European peace, the constant source of dis- 
cord and suspicion. We know not how soon Russia will find 
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this out; but England may rest assured that this country has 


ceased to be naive or ceremonious toward her. Russia knows 
_how with whom she has to deal. She has receeived a good 
lesson from England, and undoubtedly will profit by it. Eng- 


land has sown, and now she must reap. That which a spirit 


of humanity would lead us to hope is that the policy of Eng- 
land may fall more permanently into the hands of those who 


do not direct it by the New Version of the Ten Command- 
ments.’ 


Articie XII. 


New Orthodory Examined. 


Boston Monday Lectures: Conscience: and Orthodoxy. By Joseph Cook. 


The Old Forts Taken. By A. A. Miner, D.D. 


AMONG the many signs in the theological heavens which de- 
note the dawn of a brighter day for religion and humanity, 
none are more obvious than the recent modifications or re- 


statements of the doctrine of endless punishment. When an 
enemy retreats from old redoubts, builds up new, or repairs 


old defences, takes in a supply of improved ordnance, and re- 


sorts to a fresh system of tactics, it indicates a feeling of in- 
security on the old basis, and a clear recognition of the strength 
and ability cf his opponent. Somewhat similar is the history 
of this prominent dogma of Orthodox theology, and especially 
the treatment it has lately received from the hands of its advo- 
cates. The more general diffusion of knowledge on religious 
subjects, the broader sweep of mental liberty, the increased 
activity of human thought, the more critical research into the 
grounds of popular traditions, and the great awakening of 
the benevolent emotions of the Christian heart, which have 
occurred within the last half century, have all combined, more 
or less, to reveal the essential unreasonableness and hideous- 
ness of this theory of human destiny, and to excite among its 

7See Poems by A..H. Clough. 
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friends no small degree of apprehension for its traditional 


reputation, and even for its existence. 
Fully conscious of the force and influence of this mighty 
mass of evidence, constantly accumulating against it, and 


thoroughly convinced that it could no longer be maintained on 


its ancient foundations, they have sought to clothe it in more 
attractive habiliments, to weave about it a mesh of sophistry 
which would conceal its naturally repulsive features, and so 


prepare it to receive a more hospitable reception from the. in- 


telligence and humanity of the age. For these reasons thie 
present generation finds itself treated to a form of Orthodoxy, 
which in its verbal definitions and characteristics, bears but 


slight resemblance to that taught by the fathers. The old 


methods of statement have been so revised, and its grounds of 
defence so radically changed, that were Augustine or Calvin 
now living, they would hardly recognize their own progeny. 


But while these devoted efforts have been made to give fresh 


vitality and support to a decaying belief, and to hide from the 
sharp eye of criticism its peculiar deformities, it remains, after 


all, a serious question whether they have achieved any perma- 


nent or remarkable results. The success, we think, has hardly 
been equal to the labor performed or the hopes encouraged. 
Changes are not always improvements, and new clothing is by 
no means positive evidence of a reformed character. There 
has been undoubtedly a gain in a show of plausibility. A cer- 
tain delusive speciousness in some particular points, has, by 
revision and modification of terms and data, been thrown 
around this doctrine, which at first glance might mislead the 
unpractised vision, but which on more thorough examination 
it is sure to detect. Sober investigation will warrant us in say- 
ing that the average thoughtful reader, who will take the pains 
to compare the modern methods of teaching this doctrine with 
the old formularies, will be convinced that there is no wide or 
essential difference between them. The spirit of infinite diab- 
olism, and the evidence of unsound premise and false deduc- 
tions, which characterized the ancient forms of statement, are 
to be found with equal distinctness in the later representations. 
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In spite of the new articles of costume it has received, and the 
metaphysical gloss and polish to which it has been subjected, 
its real character remains unchanged. Its very nature is such, 
that the most artful attempts to disguise its inherent ugliness, 
or to commend it to the nobler instincts and wiser judgments 
of mankind, must utterly fail. 

In the present article we propose to note some of these 
changes in the methods of stating and defending this doctrine, 
and to demonstrate that these departures from the old standards 
have not, in the least degree, altered its essential features, or 
made it one particle more rational or attractive. 

1. Formerly, this doctrine of eternal punishment was advo- 
cated on the ground of actual desert or recompense for the 
sins of this life. The sinner was represented as actually de- 
serving such a duration of misery on account of sins committed 
in this mortal sphere. Sin was a rebellion against an infinite 
Being, the violation of an infinife law, and therefore merited 
infinite punishment. And no discrimination was made be- 
tween the smallest foible and the most atrocious crime. The 
degree of guilt, the kind of motive, or the enormity of the act, 
had but little to do in determining the nature, or the amount 
of suffering due tlie transgressor. Any violation of the divine 
law here upon the earth made the sinner liable to the pains of 
hell forever in the world of spirits. For many centuries this 
was the general sentiment of the Christian Church. 

But all such ideas are now relegated to the receptacle of 
obsolete follies and superstitions. Fresh light seems to have 
been discovered, and the process of readjustment accomplished. 
The manifest injustice and fiendish cruelty, expressed in the 
theory of unlimited and hopeless misery for sins committed in 
this brief earthly existence, were so apparent to the moral 
sense of the civilized world, that it was necessary that some 
mew statement of eternal retribution should be devised, or 
some new theory of sin and punishment projected. Therefore, 
the shape in which it is now commonly believed in the Ortho- 
dox church, is that it is the inseparable and unavoidable se- 
quence of endless sin; the wicked sinning forever and conse- 
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quently suffering forever. This latest whirl of the evangelical 
kaleidoscope is tiiought to be a wonderful triumph of logical 
engineering, the happy discovery of the long lost key to this 
darkest of problems, a complete vindication of the reasonable- 
ness and beauty of the whole Orthodox system of divine gov- 
ernment, and destined to ansver all objections, silence all 
criticism, and settle forever all controversy on this momentous 
question. 

Giving all due encouragement to every honest effort that is 
made to remove the difficulties that must overload any theory 
which involves the endless suffering of a single soul under the 
administration of a wise and beneficent Being, and especially 
all proper weight to this present popular form of stating the 
argument, we are free to say that, independent of other con- 
siderations, it has the semblance of a rational solution, the 
guise at least of consistency and justice. What, indeed, can 
seem more righteous and just than that the evil doer should be 
punished so long as he persists in a course of. disobedience, 
and that suffering should be co-extensive with sinning? So if 
the sinner remains in a condition of wilful impenitence and re- 
bellion through eternity, he can have no right to expect any 
other destiny than the unavoidable results of his own depraved 
nature and acts, which are eternal darkness and death. The 
punishment inflicted springs from no revenge or hatred ‘on 
the part of the Creator, it arises entirely from the incorrigible- 
ness of the sinner himself. God does not really inflict any 
punishment whatever; it is the evil doer who punishes him- 
self by voluntarily persisting in sin. This fairly stated, as we 
think, is the modern way of solving the profound mysteries, 
and clearing up the dark shadows which an atrocious belief 
casts over the divine character and the immortal life. By it, 
infinite wisdom and goodness are supposed to be justified, and 
the ways of God made intelligible and glorious. 

A little deeper probing, however, into this kind of logic 
clearly reveals iis weakness and sophistry, and shows that it is 
really no better than the old idea as a vindication of the divine 
government, and signally fails to remove, in tlre least degree, 
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the difficulties that beset the creed of our evangelical friends. 
If we rightly understand the latest representation of this doc- 
trine, the ground which it assumes is, that the person who dies 
sinful and impenitent in this world, is doomed to such a moral 
condition in the next, that he must necessarily sin, and conse- 
quently be punished. The spiritual status and relations in 
which the sinner is placed in that life, all the circumstances 
and influences by which he is unalterably and endlessly sur- 
rounded, the tendencies of his nature, the constant pressure of 
adverse and infernal forces, are such, that he is compelled to 
sin by a necessity as fixed and unavoidable as fateitself. We 
ask, therefore, in the name of justice and mercy how there is 
any possible way by which the sinner can help sinning, and so 
avoid being punished? From the nature of things all the laws 
and forces about him, as well as the design of God, are hostile 
to his moral improvement and final recovery. It is not per- 
mitted him to ever hope or desire tu return to virtue and 
obedience. By an inexorable law which controls his condition 
he must forever continue in a course of wrong doing, and by 
a law equally unchangeable continue to suffer. 

One must be endowed with marvellous powers of mind who 
can distinguish the great difference between this new way of 
teaching endless punishment and the old, or can see how it 
makes any more clear the ways of eternal providence to man. 
Is there really any essential difference-between affirming that 
the soul is sentenced to endless punishment, on account of the 
sins of this life, and saying that it is sentenced to a state of 
endless sinning, from which the same duration of punishment 
inevitably follows? Or more briefly, is there any especial dis- 
tinction between the infliction of endless punishment on ac- 
count of the conduct of this life, and the infliction of endless 
sinfulnesss? We must certainly confess that we fail to see 
either that the result or any principle involved, is at all 
changed by this change of base in the tactics of Orthodox war- 
fare. Nota step is taken towards lifting the darkness that en- 
shrouds the question of human destiny, or in harmonizing the 
divine attributes with partialist theology. It remains cssen- 
tially the same in spirit and character. 
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If, to be sure, the soul while in that condition of sinfulness 
in the future life was favored with any opportunity for repent- 
ance, any chance of moral improvement, any gracious help or 
spiritual influence looking toward final deliverance, and 
under such accompaniments of mercy and grace still persisted 
in impiety and sin, the argument would be somewhat changed. 
But the Orthodex view does not permit us to indulge in such 
hopeful visions. The possilnlity that the faintest ray of light 
or hope should ever reach the sinner in his abode of darkness, 
would not be entertained fora moment. The remotest oppor- 
tunity for reformation and obedience after death, forms no 
part of this system. The proposition that a single victim of 
perdition, could under any circumstances be a subject of moral 
treatment would be deemed preposterous as well as heretical. 
The sinner at. death enters upon a career where all the natural 
environments and incentives combine to hasten him downward 
into deeper abysses of evil, and from which there is held out 
to him no helping hand and no beneficent influence to change 
the current of his will. Wherein then, we repeat, does this 
later declaration that God does not punish endlessly for the 
sins of this life, but nevertheless, assigns the wicked to a con- 
dition of endless sinfulness, which necessitates endless punish- 
ment, afford any more light or relief to the thinking mind. 
It is clearly one of those instances in the history of theological 
speculation where modifications are not necessarily improve- 
ments, and where all efforts put forth to clothe in new up- 
holstery an essentially absurd dogma, must legitimately fail. 

We are not ignorant of the usual form of reply to the above 
remarks, nor of the way by which believers in this sentiment 
attempt with marvellous complacency to satisfy their quick- 
ened consciences. Allusion is made, with an air of triumph, 
to the moral freedom of man, his power to choose for himself 
the way of virtue and happiness, and therefore, since his sin- 
fulness in another life is the result of his own act and choice, 
a voluntary movement on his part, he deserves no sympathy, 
and can expect no mercy. In short, as he chooses to sin end- 
lessly, he must suffer endlessly. With all the learning and 
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eloquence that are expended on this subject of man’s moral 
freedom, and we have no desire to question the existence of 
such a power and the possibility of its exercise, the idea of the 
moral freedom of the sinner in an Orthodox hell is dismally 
ludicrous, a species of diabolic mockery. It is an insult to the 
name of freedom and a derisive burlesque on human reason 
itself, to assert that the soul sins from choice in the future life, 
when all the tendencies and laws of its condition absolutely 
forbid any other course of action. A dismasted and rudder- 
less ship swept on by a furious tempest, or circling within the 
northern maelstrom, is but a faint illustration of the freedom 
of choice which that soul enjoys, that is driven by the irresisti- 
ble forces of moral darkness and evil in the eternal world. In 
that abode of the damned, according to the latest teaching, 
evil becomes the fixed condition of the soul, the character is 
permanently petrified in wickedness, the love and commission 
of sin is the immutable and only law which controls it. In 
such a case, it is not only simply absurd, but cruelly insulting 
to talk about the moral freedom of the eternally doomed. Sin- 
fulness with a soul under these circumstances is no longer a 
matter of choice, but a thing of absolute necessity, as inexora- 
ble as fate itself. 

2. Another readjustment in the methods of teaching this 
dogma, is exhibited in the wide encouragement given to the 
Arminian or freewill scheme of salvation, by the Orthodox 
church at the present day. Half a century ago, that form of 
theology taught by Calvin and Edwards held ascendancy among 
nearly all our New England congregations. The utterances 
of the pulpit were distinctly marked with the spirit and doc- 
trines of these two representative men, among the especially 
noted of which were their ideas of divine sovereignty and pre- 
destination. These two doctrines gave shape to the general 
religious sentiment of the community at that time on the 
question of human destiny. 

The eternity of punishment was the favorite theme of the 
preacher, and the character of God and the future life of the 
elect were portrayed in colors peculiarly vivid. God was de- 
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clared to be the perfect sovereign of the universe, the so 
ruler of things in heaven and on earth, as men, angels, devils. 
He worked all things after the counsel of his own will; exe- 
cuted his decrees, accomplished his plans, and determined the 
destinies of all his subjects according to his own good pleasure 
and purpose formed in the beginning of the ages. And in the 
exercise of this sovereign will, he did actually predestinate or 
elect to heavenly glory a certain number of the human race, 
and did equally foreordain or reprobate to the pains of hell 
forever another definite number. Man had no choice nor 
agency whatever in the matter. ‘Therefore hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth ” ; 
*‘ Hath not the potter power over the clay of the same lump, 
to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor,” 
were passages often cited, with evident satisfaction, in defence 
ot this theory. Numerous creeds, catechisms, and confessions, 
promulgated, from time to time, in the last three centuries 
abuidantly confirm these statements. 

As might be expected such a picture of the divine govern- 
ment could not long retain its hold upon the advancing 
thought of the age. The proposition that any number of 
human souls, without any choice or agency of their own, should 
be foreordained to eternal misery was too abhorrent to man’s 
noblest instincts and enlightened reason. Anda theory which 
converted him into a mere automatical contrivance, denying 
his moral freedom, and destroying his personal responsibility, 
was alike calumnious to his spiritual endowments, and to the 
justice and benevolence of his Maker. A change therefore 
came over the religious opinions of the people. And the 
church soon found it necessary, in order to save its own in- 
terests and religion itself, to move in the line of a more rational 
criticism and humane sentiment. The old ecclesiastical ma- 
chine, so long run in the narrow grooves of Calvinism, had to 
be newly geared and adjusted to the broader guage of widen- 
ing knowledge and sympathy. The result is, that evangelical 
theology in its reconstructed form, bears no resemblance to 
that which predominated in New England but a few years 
ago. 
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The Arminian theory of salvation and destiny, is now the 
prevailing sentiment in those churches that recently held to 
the most pronounced form of Calvinism — salvation and perdi- 
tion by the arbitrary fiat of Jehovah. | 

The Arminian view, as is well known, gives especial promi- 
nence to the freedom of the human will, a faculty in the moral 
nature of man by which he is enabled to choose and shape his 
own destiny. Its existence and office is regarded as a wonder- 
ful solvent in determining wisely all abstruse religious specula- 
tions. On the troublesome question of endless punishment, 
particularly, it is supposed to throw a flood of light. Under 
its full radiance God’s ways are clearly interpreted to man, 
and all apparent difficulties in the divine order of things fully 
explained. Its peculiar value lies in the fact that it shifts, as 
it is thought, the whole responsibility of salvation and damna- 
tion from the Creator to the creature. According to its teach- 
ing man himself is the sole author of his eternal destiny. 
God sets before him life and death, heaven and hell. The 
faculty of freewill gives him the power to choose either the 
one or the other. And if he fails to choose wisely and safely, 
he must incur the responsibility, bear the reproach, and suffer 
the tremendous penalty. God is not in any sense to blame. 
No charge of injustice or partiality can be alleged against his 
attributes. Thus on this hypothesis of free agency, many 
devout Christians delude themselves with the belief that the 
divine economy is based upon infinite goodness, notwithstand- 
ing it involves the final loss of unnumbered myriads. 

Yet we venture to say, that this remarkable endorsement 
of the Arminian theory by Orthodox churches, will be found 
on close investigation to afford no real relief to the thinking 
mind, indeed, no clearer answer to the difficulties that sur- 
round the whole question, than the Calvinistic view. It intro- 
duces sundry complications which bewilder and deceive, with- 
out adding a single gleam of light to the surrounding dark- 
ness. This hypothesis of freewill would answer the purpose of 
its friends much better, were it not confronted by two impor- 
portant spiritual facts — the infinite prescience and sovereignty 
of God. These two facts grow out of the nature and perfec- 
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tions of the Deity, and form the grandest themes of revelation, 
while they receive the acknowledgment of every Christian 
mind. God would hardly be the perfect Being that he is, did 
he not possess infinite knowledge. And infinite knowledge 
implies a knowledge of all the events and affairs of the future 
as well as of the past. “Known unto him are all his works 
from the beginning of the world.” 

Can there indeed be the least doubt that God knows, and 
always knew, the lives, the acts, the destinies of his children ? 
That he knows all the circumstances of their earthly condi- 
tion, their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, temptations and 
trials? He also knows with equal certainty that some in the 
exercise of their moral freedom, will embrace the terms of 
salvation, and receive the reward of eternal joy, while others 
through impenitence, will reject all offers of mercy and sink 
to everlasting perdition. All this is as clear to the infinite 
mind, as the light of a thousand suns, long before he gives life 
to a single human being. And yet with this perfect knowledge 
of the final fate of every member of the human family, he 
created those whom he knew would be eternally damned, as 
well as those whom he knew would be eternally saved. Now 
did he, or did he not, intend that result? If he did notintend 
that result, why did he arrange a series of circumstances which 
would necessarily lead to it, or how could he know such a re- 
sult would happen at all? Granting to God the attribute of 
prescience, can any event happen which he did not intend? 
And if he did not determine that it should happen, how could 
he have any foreknowledge of its existence ? 

In human affairs, a person knowing all the consequences 
of an act, that he is about to perform, is held responsible for 
those consequences. This is an axiom in law and controls all 
judicial decisions. 

If, for instance, a person leaves open a trap door of his cellar, 
knowing all the while that his neighbor coming in the dark- 
ness of the night, will certainly fall into it, he will hardly 
make others believe that he did not intend to injure his neigh- 
bor. And if God creates the human race with the full knowl- 
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edge that a portion of them, with or without free agency, 
would sink into eternal misery, to what other conclusion can 
we come than that he actually designed such a result? And 
wherein then, does this differ practically from Calvinism ? 
Wherein lies the remarkable distinction between ordaining a 
certain event, or ordaining certain series of combinations, how- 
ever remote, with the full knowledge that they would produce 
the event? | 

The subterfuge of moral freedom therefore does not help the 
matter. It makes, perhaps, the responsibility and blame less. 
direct, but not less evident. It is only the more circuitous. 
route for reaching precisely the same goal. It changes some- 
what the form of argument, but the nature of the divine gov- 
ernment is not in the least vindicated, nor the Arminian solu- 
tion of the question shown to possess the least advantage over 
the Calvinistic. No amount of free agency possessed by man 
can destroy the agency of God in the act of his creation, in all 
the endowments of his nature, in the providential circumstances: 
of his whole life. To affirm that because man is morally free, 
he determines his eternal destiny, independent of the knowl- 
edge and action of Him who is the first cause of all causes, the 
spring of all events, noting the sparrow’s fall and the comet’s. 
sweep, encourages a form of Atheism. Had man the power to- 
select the place of his birth, bis parentage, his mental and 
physical organization, his companions, teachers, home, exam- 
ples, and a thousand other agencies which influence his choice 
and shape his whole eareer, then his entire responsibility as. 
the arbiter of his final destiny might be more righteously 
affirmed. But such was not the case. He had no choice in 
regard to any of these things that affect his dearest earthly in- 
terests, or in that decision which involves his immortal destiny. 
Neither was it left with him to accept or reject the gift of 
moral freedom with all the fearful liabilities attached to it. 
It was conferred upon him by a Being who knew his weakness. 
and ignorance, and also knew that many would convert it into 
an instrument of eternal death. Are we not then logically 
forced to the conclusion, horrible as it is, that he actually pur- 
posed this result ? 
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Looking carefully over the whole ground, therefore, we see 
but little chance to discriminate between these two theories of 
human destiny. Both arrive at the same result only by differ- 
ent methods. The choice, if any exists, lies in favor of 
Calvinism. While it may paint the Deity in terrific colors, it 
invests him with a majestic dignity and an executive force 
which, at least, command respect. And it accepts with un- 
fluuching heroism the legitimate deductions of its own dismal 
but clear cut logic. On the other hand, God, in the Arminian 
conception, is a sort of theological nondescript, a Being of 
kind intentions but of limited resources, a Ruler without any 
definite purpose and system of government; or, having a pur- 
pose, destitute of adequate ability to accomplish the same. 
The spectacle of a Deity who is thwarted in his sublimest 
schemes by a subordinate malignant agent of his own creation ; 
who contemplates at last in helpless disappointment the total 
wreck of his own moral universe which he had not the power, 
or if the power not the disposition, to avert; beneath the ruins 
of which are eternally buried myriads of his own spiritual off- 
spring; and then repudiates all responsibility — this presents a 
phenomenon of imbecility and weakness which may well move 
the surprise and pity of a rational mind. 

Calvinism with all its false dogmas and lurid fires fur- 
nishes no picture so sad on the while as this. It shines all 
the brighter by the contrast. It has, at least the virtue of logi- 
cal consistency, of well defined plan, certainty of result, and a 
Ruler who is perfectly willing to assume the entire responsi- 
bility of all the consequences that arise from his own plan of 
creation and subsequent management. And in regard par- 
ticularly to the dogma under present discussion, there is noth- 
ing gained by substituting the freewill’ scheme in its place. 
The -perfections of the Creator are exhibited to no better ad- 
vantage by the statement that he desired to save the victim of 
final wrath but had not the requisite power, than by the 
declaration that he, according to Calvinism, had the power but 
hot the desire. It can make no practical difference in regard 
to the final result whether it is brought about through the 
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want of ability or the want of disposition. In either case a 
serious defect in some of the attributes of a perfect Being is 
clearly implied. How much better is that parent who deliber- 
ately places his children on the verge of a dangerous precipice, 
beneath which there is a yawning gulf, strewing its edge with 
beautiful flowers, enticing objects, enchanting scenes, then 
‘ties up his own hands to render it impossible for him to prevent 
them from falling into the abyss, and after they have fallen, 
pleads as an excuse that he could not hinder the catastrophe 
because his hands were tied, than the parent, who by absolute 
mandate announces their destruction, without the use of the cir- 
cuitous path of free agency or the devices of hypocrisy ? If there 
is any choice at all between the actions and character of these 
two parents, the decision would lean to the side of the one who 
proclaimed beforehand his honest intentions. We leave the 
reader to apply the illustration. 

It is certainly contrary to the nature of things to suppose 
that the Creator would introduce into his system of govern- 
ment a principle or device which would defeat his most gracious 
plans. But if none of his plans have been defeated by the be- 
stowment of moral freedom on the race, or by any other cause, 
then they differ in no particular from the nature of arbitrary 
decrees. And it is evident that this storm of calumny which 
is raised against Calvinism, can with equal justice be turned 
against the Arminian conception by removing a few verbal 
technicalities and getting down to the foundation of things. 

8. Additional testimony concerning the changes to which 
this dogma has been subjected, is noticeable in the representa- 
tions which are now given of the nature of that misery which 
is reserved for the wicked in the life immortal. In the days 
of our fathers the most grossly material conceptions prevailed 
on this subject, and a strictly literal interpretation was given 
to those passages of the Bible that were thought to refer at all 
to future punishment. Hell was literally a lake of fire and 
brimstone inhabited by a legion of devils with pitchforks and 
cloven feet, while the ascending smoke and the undying worm, 
completed the ghastly scene. The anguish of the damned 
consisted chiefly of torment inflicted upon their physical or- 
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ganism newly vitalized and tenanted by the spirit through a 
process termed the resurrection. And no pulpit was con- 
sidered loyal to the Orthodox faith that did not often draw, 
for the edification of its hearers, the most vivid pictures of sul- 
phercus flames and physical anguish. 

These literal fires have ceased to burn, instruments of cor- 
poreal torment have been laid aside, cloven footed fiends have 
flitted away like shadows of night before the coming dawn, 
and these tangible images of future wo are no longer invoked 
either for saving or proselyting purposes. Their place is filled 
with more spiritual conceptions of the nature of retribution, 
and a more consistent interpretation of Scripture phraseology. 
We are now informed that physical suffering forms no part of 
the punishment oi the finally impenitent, but that the chief 
ingredients in their cup of sorrow will consist mainly of men- 
tal anguish, agony of conscience, a state of inexpressible 
spiritual despair, that the soul rather than body is exclusively 
the receptacle of divine wrath; and that all Bible language 
such as “ fire,” “ lake of fire,” * brimstone,” and other similar 
expressions, are to be explained in harmony with this view, 
are to be treated as figures of speech, poetic imagery, convey- 
ing a spiritual significance only. On this modified basis the 
doctrine of endléss punishment is now taught, with the ex- 
pectation that it would meet with a more cordial acceptance 
than in its materialistic dress. The human senses naturally 
shrink from the thought of corporeal pain, and the proposition 
that God would torment even the incorrigible sinner in a lake 
of fire and brimstone through endless ages, seemed too mon- 
strous avd appalling for rational belief. Hence it was plainly 
seen that the natural drift of such gross conceptions, was to 
feed a growing skepticism upon the whole subject which 
threatened to undermine the entire Orthodox edifice. To 
avoid such a catastrophe a new adjustment of the creed became 
an important necessity. 

But then what new grace or added charm this dogma de- 
rives from this modern metamorphosis, is difficult to appreciate. 
If the object which determined this change be the mitigation 
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of the sufferings of the damned, it fails of its purpose. The 
transfer of the seat of anguish from the body to the soul is no 
alleviation of the difficulty that attends the question, but 
rather an increase. The nerves of the spirit are, probably, 
eyen more sensitive to pain than those of the body. Anda 
hell where evil moral elements are the enginery of torture, has. 
no particular advantage over a place of material fire. Neither 
is anything gained by banishing visible fiends from such an 
abode, while we fill the soul with devils and spectres as real 
and malignant. The undying worm of remorse that preys 
upon the conscience, is no more compassionate than the worm 
of the unquenchable flame ; nor is the sting of guilt that trans 

fuses its bitterness into every pore of the spiritual system, less 
dreadful to bear than the stroke of living scorpions. The pe- 
culiar attractiveness, therefore, which this spiritualized form 
of endless punishment has over the fire and brimstone theory, 
does not seem so evident. Not the slightest progress is made 
under the new form that essentially alters either its spirit or 
character from the old statement. 

Thus, we have briefly. sketched some of the new phases of 
an old dogma, the application of certain modern adjustments 
to a venerable machine by which its friction may be diminished 
and its working power for good or evil prolonged. We have 
by no means exhausted the subject. There are other points 
of observation from which it may be viewed, to the interest of 
the reader, and to the advancement of pure and rational re- 
ligion. We have, however, selected those topics which bear 
more directly on recent discussions, and which seem the most 
vital at the present stage of this great controversy. 

We know of no dogma that needs improvement so much as 
this fundamental tenet of evangelical theology. And we 
heartily welcome every honest effort made for that purpose, 
either by modification or otherwise. At the same time we 
have serious doubts in regard to the possibility of any achieve- 
ment of that kind. The shrewdest intellects have attempted 
to solve the difficult problems which it involved, the most de- 
vout souls have, with longings unutterable, sought for a single 
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gleam of light among its impenetrable shadows, learned theo- 
logians have by subtle arts tried to conceal its abhorrent. 
features. Butallin vain. And every future effort must prove 
equally abortive’ The trouble lies in the inherent and unmiti- 
gated ugliness of the thing itself. It has not one feature of 
beauty nor one element of improvablity. And in spite of all 
efforts to hide its deformities, to change, modify, explain, or 
adjust its data, characteristics, or nature, it must ever remain 
the same unchanged and unchangeable hideous image. It is 
not a dark mystery, in a universe created and governed by the 
spirit of Perfect Love, as its advocates would have us believe, 
but an infinite absurdity, which no amount of scholastic sophis- 
try can ever rectify or abate. 


ArticLe XIII. 
The Revival of Pessimism. 


THOUGHTFUL observers of current beliefs cannot fail to have 
been impressed with the prevalence of various forms of pes- 
simism. The thought and the life of the present time is 
largely tainted with the philosophy of despair. By a singular 
contradiction, an age which in some of its popular doctrines 
espouses the most hopeful theories, in other respects lapses 
into melancholy and hopelessness. The same generation which 
hears its bravest and best men prophesying a civilization of . 
milk aud honey just ahead, is appalled by a threatened stam- 
pede of vast numbers back into the Egypt of anarchy and un- 
reason. While one wing of the world’s line of battle is press- 
ing forward to a more cheerful faith, the other is swinging 
back into shadows from which it was to be hoped we had 
emerged forever. The tendency we speak of is not confined 
to any one class of thinkers, or any single rank in society, or 
any separate nation. It exerts an influence upon the thought 
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of every country from Russia to the United States. It appears 
in the cynicism of polite society, in the unbelief of the intel- 
lectual, and in the workingman’s discontent and surly gloom. 
It is written into our literature. It affects popular political 
theories. It influences architecture, and is the secret of some 
features otherwise inexplicable in our art. It gives the key 
to much of our higher poetry and fiction. It is even formulated 
in philosophical systems and the dogmas of theology. If we 
go to church the preacher is quite likely to recognize its ex- 
istence by taking for his subject, as Canon Farrar did in a late 
sermon in Westminster Abbey, “Is life worth living?” If 
we stay at home to read we may encounter this philosophy in 
any of the books to which our tastes incline us. We may 
meet it in the depressing fatalism of George Eliot, or in the 
hopeless gloom of Turguenief, or in the hideous despair of 
Swinburne’s delirious muse. The newspaper or review may 
present it to us either in the guise of the “ Nation’s” polished 
political cynicism, or in the communist’s desperate arraignment 
of the times. Even the stump-orator is quite as likely as not 
to be a pessimist, and to pitch his windy harangues in the 
minor key of Cassandra’s forebodings. The signs are wide- 
spread and obvious of a discontent, a settled melancholy and 
in some cases of a habit of despair which betoken the presence 
in our age of the sentiment and the philosophy of pessimism. 
Many approximate causes might be named whose concur- 
rence accounts for the revival, in a time which is by no means 
unfamiliar with the glow of optimism, of this unhappy mood of 
the intellect and sentiments. The pessimistic tendency of 
philosophical thought, which has created a posthumous popu- 
larity for the systems of Schopenhauer and Hartmann is due 
mainly to the reaction from the more genial theories which 
prevailed in the early part of the century. Transcendentalism 
was the mother of hope, enthusiasm, and ennobling faith. But 
since the intellectual forces of the world have become so gen- 
erally absorbed in materialistic theories, and have yielded 
to the “ scientific method,” all that noble ardor which fired so 
many minds with hopes of a new era and a higher civilization, 
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has been smothered. The tone of philosophy is not inspiring. 
It represses the persistent questionings of the mind with nega- 
tions, dogmatically waving it back from any dealings beyond 
the limit ot phenomena, and answering every query as to the 
purpose or the drift of things with either a chilling silence or 
the hopeless forebodings of nihilism. After all has been said 
of the grandeur of the work which modern science has 
achieved, it still remains true that it has given us almost noth- 
ing that can uplift the moral nature or stir the will. While 
by compelling the abandonment of so many ancient beliefs, 
and bringing on a transition period, it has produced wide- 
spread intellectual unrest. 

It must be remembered too, that the rapid advance of the 
world in material progress, has involved many temporary evils 
by no means easy to endure. Extensive and long-continued 
depression in the world’s commerce has brought the problem 
of evil home to classes and individuals seldom called to deal 
with it, under circumstances which dispose them to adopt its 
most dismal solution. With the wolf gnawing at the door, 
the man behind it is not likely to adopt a cheerfully optimistic 
train of thought. Nor will his gloomy temper be in the least 
alleviated by assuring him that the wolf which fattens on his 
flesh, will be tamed into a shepherd dog for those who survive 
him. The. conviction that present suffering is incidental to 
the transitions of progress is not a source of very great com- 
fort to the victim of the change. All those evils, therefore, 
which can be attributed in a broad survey to the improving 
conditions of life in modern times, the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the subdivision of labor, the tendency to democratie 
government, the concentration of capital for the promotion of 
useful enterprises,— all these present their darkest side to him 
who suffers from their operation, even though he already be- 
gins to share their benefits. It is discovered for instance that 
the use of machinery crowds the workingman into some new 
field; that subdivision of labor cramps his faculties ; that gov- 
ernment by the masses involves some fearful abuses; that the 
power conceded to capital for beneficent ends is selfishly used ; 
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— and as a consequence, the average mind is more impressed 
with the imminent and obvious evil than with the certain but 


still future good, and leans to the most discouragimg view of 
the tendencies of life. The ferment of forces which is ulti- 


mately to clear society of its evils, inevitably brings the scum 
to the surface, and the conclusion of the observer naturally 
will be, that there is nothing but dross in the kettle. 


This morbid and sombre view of life, which exists in the 


thought of the masses as a vague sentiment, is formulated, in 
the minds of more intellectual men, into a definite philosophy. 


in one of his acute reviews of the tendencies of the day, Mr. 
Mallock makes one of his characters, a woman, observe to a 


friend with whom she has been conversing, ‘I like talking to 
you and to your cousin. You are people whom thoug!:t has 


taught to be pessimists. Women, of course, cannot reason. 
But | have learned the same lesson from experience.” This 


keen remark is good enough for a generalization of the two 
classes of pessimists in modern life. They are the pessimists 


of experience, and of thought. One class has adopted its con- 


clusions as the result of speculative adventures. The other 


has drifted into a sentiment on the current formed by the ten- 
dencies of every day life. We have described some of the 


causes which have begotten the latter class. It is but proper 
to speak in some detail of the influence of those who have 


framed pessimism into a system, and have justified the most 
depressing conclusions by the methods of metaphysics. 


The tendencies of thought in this latter part of the century, 
have called from the comparative obscurity in which they 


were lying, the works of a man who may be called,— heaven 
save the mark !—the father of modern pessimism. Arthur 


Schopenhauer, who was born in 1788, and whose studies re- 


sulted in a work which appeared in 1819, with an audacity 
which compels our astonishment, deliberately set himself to 
prove that the world is a bad world, a world in which evil 


predominates, in fact the worst world possible. His great 


philosophical work is entitled “The World as Will and Idea” 
(Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung). In this, he starts with 
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the proposition that the universe is not primarily the manifesta- 
tion of Thought, but of Will, its aspect as an object of cogni- 
tion being quite secondary. Will is the real thing in itself, 
the “drug an sich” and tHe phenomena of this world are in 


their last analysis, the manifestation of the Will which lies 
back of all phenomena and is the one self-existent thing. By 
the tendency of Will to manifest itself, which is its inherent 
nature, Schopenhauer accounts for the creation, which how- 


ever, is a world without an aim, and the result of a blind un- 
controllable impulse, guided but not generated by Intelligence. 
Moreover, that which Will is in itself, it is in the individual, 
a blind impulse, manifesting itsclf asa desire to live. But 


this desire to live is the source of deepest suffering. The ex- 
ercise of the will is a striving which can never be completely 
satisfied ; and therefore the truest means of happiness is to 


crush the will. Ceasing to will we cease to live, and suffer, 


And the ideal state presented by Schopenhauer is hardly differ- 
ent from the Buddhistic, Nirvana, or the entrance into an un- 
conscious state, by the refusal to exercise volition. The high- 


est ethical work of man is ihe annihilation of the will to live. 


This, in brief, is the outline of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics 
and ethics. Its corollaries and the deductions drawn from it 
are disheartening enough. ‘‘ Life,’ says Schopenhauer, “ is a 


struggle for existence with the certainty of being beaten.” 


Pleasure is a negative condition. Pain is the positive. One 
only escape from a black and desperate fate, is to deny our 
wishes and refuse the very desires by which we keep up the 
fraud on ourselves. Love is called the delusion of delusionis; 


and marriage since it perpetuates a miserable race, is the crime 
of crimes. Our passions cheat us into exertions which bring 
no recompense, and our past and present mock at the voice of 


hope by pointing out our actual and retrospective misery. 


- The creation is an enormous blunder, and man the most mis- 
erable victim of the stupidity of the Creative Will. 


This dismal philosophy, which seems to carry us in sheer 


defiance of ameliorating suggestions, to the very confines of 
despair, is a most convenient system for the intellectual justi- 
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fication of those who have determined upon a pessimistic view 
of life. It is not surprising therefore, to hear that it has met 
with great favor in late years in Germany. It is singularly 
weak as a system, and is built upon no facts or half-facts, with 
a recklessness which is anything but commendable in a philoso- 
pher. It is not germain to our purpose to examine these 
somure theories which Schopenhauer defends with a vigor and 
ingenuity worthy a better cause. But it is significant that his 
own disciple, Edward von Hartmann, finds it necessary to 
thoroughly revise Schopenhauer’s system, and to dissent from 
many of his most essential positions. His most important 
work, “ The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” maintains the 
probability of a spiritual reason for existence, in a manner 
which is but a little short of satisfactory to the theist. This 
spiritual cause, he defines, differently from Schopenhauer, as 
Will in combination with conception. There is a force which 
we must call Will, and there is evidently a designing Intelli- 
gence in the Creative Being. He argues that these cannot co- 
operate but that each sways the other. Willis blind. Intel- 
lect is helpless. So blind Will determines that the universe 
shall continue, and Intellect determines how it shall continue. 
This is on account of the genesis of the world, which Hart- 
mann is good enough to believe is not the worst possible world, 
as Schopenhauer insists, but a world so very bad that it were 
better for us if it did not exist at all. He agrees substantially 
with Schopenhauer in affirming self-renunciation to be the 
only escape from the pangs of life. He holds the chief end 
of man to be to make the aim of the Unconscious the aim of 
our Consciousness, and that the only means by which we can 
attain this most desirahle end is by the entire and uncondi- 
tional resignation of personal existence in to the arms of the 
cosmic process! 

It would be difficult to conceive of a philosophical system 
which more completely sets at defiance the commonest instincts 
of human nature, or offers a more unsatisfactory solution of 
the perplexities of the human mind. Its account of the origin 
of our tribulations is weak. Its remedy for them is impossi- 
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ble. The a priori grounds of the German pessimists are by 
no means satisfactory to a rigid rationalism. Nor is the argu- 
ment from experience much better. Starting with the assump- 
tion that life is the product of blind will, and hence in its 
nature miserable, it becomes easy to treat the belief in happi- 
ness as an illusion, and thus invalidate much of the testimony 
which may be taken as to the amount of happiness experienced 
in life. Then the pessimists gather in all the unfavorable 
testimony, heap the teeming ills of life into one vast aggregate, 
and ignoring all counterbalancing benefits and pleasures as 
transitory, illusive, and trivial, make an enormous preponder- 
ance of ill. Hartmann, who has elaborated this branch of 
proof far more carefully than Schopenhauer, contends that 
there is no such thing as progress toward a better state of 
things, in all the world’s history. There is no gain in morality, 
none in physical well-being. As civilization advances and in- 
telligence ripens, new forms of evil keep pace with our vaunted 
ameliorations of life, and the mind sees with greater clearness 
the innumerable illusions it has cherished. So that onr 
boasted advance is all a grim delusion. Our progress is a 
tread-mill process of effort which effects nothing, and foolish 
struggling which leaves us just where we begin, in the same 
dark environment of trial. 

It is a little singular that the pessimistic remedy for the 
suffering to which we seem born should so closely resemble 
the Christian doctrine of self-surrender to God. It is one of 
the anomalies of thought that the most hopeful of religions 
should enforce a rule of life which seems at first sight the same 
thing as the desperate resort of the gloomiest of philosophies. 
Self-renunciation, resignation, are the terms in which the 
serene believer and the hopeless pessimist describe their atti- 
tude toward the course of life. But it must be remembered 
that the word means a very different thing in the mouth of 
despair from that which it signifies on the lips of faith. To 
the pessimist it means the annihilation of self, the refusal to 
exert the will, the passive inertness of indifference, practised 
in the hope of drifting at last into unconsciousness and nonen- 
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tity. It is an absurd and self-contradictory effort. For it is 
doubtful if a more impossible task were ever proposed to the 
human soul than the work of eliminating the will by an act of 
will. The feat of the snake that swallowed itself is child’s 
play beside the performance which is demanded of the pessi- 
mist ambitious to extricate himself from thie toils of a perverse 
existence. He must will that he will not will ;— must make 
up his mind that he will not make up his mind! About the 
last and most hopeless thing to ask of any being is to renounce 
its own existence. It is the one thingit cannotdo. M. Caro, 
in his calm examination of pessimism (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Mai, 1878), has fitly called this revolt against existence “ the 
final limit of intellectual pride, the most sterile product of 
metaphysical infatuation.” The remedy which the pessimist 
proposes is as mocking a delusion as any cherised by the dupes 
of the false faith he ridicules. Self-renunciation of this de- 
scription has in it little in common with the active and joyful 
achievement of one who out of a faith in the power which 
proves in life, and a glowing hope in the realization of the best 
and fullest joy by codperation with the Divine Will, yields all 
selfish aims and lives only to work for furtherance of the pur- 
poses of God. The author whom we have just quoted eloquently 
contrasts the two: 

‘Tl ya ainsi deux sortes de résignation, bien differentes, 
celle qui nie le progrés et la réalité de ’idéal, proclamant la 
souveraineté de la force et du hasard, dans toutes les régions 
de etre; et il y a la résignation virile a la vie parce qu’elle 
peut etre améliorée, a l’action parce qu’elle peut etre féconde, 
a la moralité et au progrés parce que l’humanité comme 
Vunivers doit avoir une fin divine. Est-ce la désespoir et la 
mort qui ont raison? LEst-ce la vie et l’esperance ?”” — Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Mai, 1878. 

We have merely hinted at the outlines of a system of philoso- 
phy whose revival in these latter days is a matter already be- 
come notorious. The views of Schopenhauer fell quite un- 
heeded upon the ears of a generation as yet unprepared by the 
dogmatism of the materialistic schools to receive so hopeless a 
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theory of existence. But a later time has found the old faith 
abandoned, the apostles of positivism groping in the wilder- 
ness of facts and phenomena for some sheltering doctrine 
under which to revive their drooping spirits. The search is 
vain. And in sheer weariness of soul, many a man lies down 
on the arid wastes of pessimism, and yields up his last ga:p- 
ing hope. The prominence which the revival of pessimism 
has given to the works of Schopenhauer and Hartmann is a 
symptom of a widespread mental trouble. It is proper to 
trace this trouble to its source, and connect the revival of 
pessimism with certain other marked tendencies of the age. 
In justice then it must be observed that the pessimists are 
the advance guard of the materialistic philosophy. Pessimism 
is positivism gone to seed. In proportion as the logic of the 
popular scientific dogmas is pushed to its legitimate conclu- 
sions, it leads to depression or despair. The field of contem- 
porary fiction affords: us ample proofs of this assertion. The 
tendency of George Eliot’s writings we have already noticed 
incidentally. She is a positivist. And while there, runs 
through her books a gentle spirit of resignation, it is impossi- 
ble to resist the strong drift they have toward dejection and a 
sense of the bitter tragedy of life. A stronger example still is 
furnished in the writings of Emile Zola. An avowed material- 
ist, he has projected a series of works, already partly com- 
pleted, in which he illustrates the resistless laws of heredity, 
in a fashion which oppresses the mind as much as it disgusts 
the tastes and outrages the moral sense. The sternest pes- 
simism runs through this development of a materialistic prin- 
ciple, which crushes hope with strength almost brutal. The 
reader feels the unwritten verdict upon life which these books 
enunciate, to be the Dantean sentence ‘ Abandon hope all ye 
who enter here.” The artists are quick exponents of the 
theories of life which environ them; and be they writers, or 
musicians, or painters, they express the subtlest phases of the 
thoughts which stir the hearts of those who come and go about 
them. And when the art which has learned of positivism is 
discovered to bear the taint of pessimism, the inference as to 
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the origin of the mark is inevitable. The truth is forced upon 
us everywhere. The pessimists are the men who have followed 
the conclusions of the absolute scientific method to their logi- 
cal extremity. They have come to the jumping-off place, and 
find a dismal pessimism yawning before them. If they make 
the leap, they may fairly claim that positivism pushed them 
into the pit. 

There has been a singular change in the relations of religion 
and science of late years. It used to be religion which op- 
pressed men’s souls, and crazed them with despair by pre- 
dicting a doom of failure and destruction to the vast pro- 
portion of our race. And men eagerly embraced the con- 
clusions of a philosophy which sneered at religious fore- 
bodings, and derived the most hopeful faith in man’s future 
from the unaided dictates of reason. To-day the conditions 
are reversed. Religion, emancipated from her medieval 
creeds, is lifting her brow to greet the rising dawn of truth 
with a shout of hope. Philosophy, bewitched by the fatalism 
of science, shrinks moodily into the shadows, and fixes her 
melancholy glance upon the retreating night. Once faith was 
dejected and received the gospel with weary resignation, while 
reason laughed at her fears. But now the champion of reason 
is the “ knight of the rueful countenance,” and religion beams 
with smiles. Mr. Sully in his admirable treatise upon this 
subject ventures the opinion that the pessimism of the classic 
Greek period arose from the concentration of thought upon 
human nature, growing out of the abandonment of the search 
for absolute knowledge. The remark very nearly describes 
one of the main causes of our own meeting with this doctrine 
in the nineteenth century. As long as the gloomy agnosticism 
of the positivists prevails to any great extent, there will be a 
strong set of the tide toward pessimism. 

Other causes which we may barely indicate are less general 
in their character, and more directly the outgrowth of local 
and circumscribed conditions. It is not hard to account for 
the pessimism of the upper classes in England. With wealth 
and social position secured by birth, and little to spur them to 
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any career but the pursuit of culture for its own sake, the re- 
fined and educated portions of society are predisposed by the 
ennui of excessive culture to melancholy and cynicism. 
Luxury, in material life, and yet more the subtle luxury of in- 
tellectual refinement, have prepared the way, and the reaction 
from the excited hopes philosophy raised a century ago has 
completed the work, and the literature of Modern England 
shows how strongly thought among the cultivated classes tends 
to pessimism. In the case of the lower classes of English so- 
ciety, as well as of Germany and Russia, the gloom and hope- 
lessness which prevail, come of the stern hardships imposed by 
industrial and social relations. In Germany the grinding 
despotism of the military power, the ambition of the Hohen- 
zollerns to maintain a great martial empire, has contributed 
to the prevalence of the pessimism which seems to have been 
upon the increase ever since the Franco-German War. On- 
erous taxation, the exactions of the military system, the 
stern repression of free thought in the lower and working 
classes combine to increase the discontent, the distress, the 
hopeless melancholy which form the basis of German pessimism. 
Much the same is true of Russia. The absolutism which rules, 
the misery, ignorance, and vice which serve, the oppressive 
burdens laid upon the people together with the failure of many 
of the schemes which had been vaunted as the means of relief 
to the working classes, all help to explain the readiness with 
which society there falls a prey to nihilism and its logical and 
moral outcome in pessimism. Of course these can only be 
suggested as approximate and general causes. It is too early 
yet to study the genesis of modern pessimism minutely. 
Therefore we beg to submit these suggestions with all modesty. 
But they seem amply warranted by a study of the politics, the 
literature, and the social status of the countries in question. 

In short, then, it seems to us that pessimism is the out- 
growth of morbid and exceptional conditions of life and 
thought, whose alteration will be the sign for this evil temper 
to vanish also. Pessimism is clearly a sign of disease in the 
world’s thoughts and feelings. It is the mark of effete philoso- 
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phy, of blasé affections, or of deranged politics. Men in their 
healthy, moral life are almost never pessimists. But when the 
moral force is at a low ebb, or the intellect weary, or the affec- 
tions sickened, then pessimism may be expected. It is the 
nausea which indicates a morbid intellectual or moral life, a 
biliousness of the sentiments, a mental vertigo. .The world 
would never fall into the dumps if it never ran into excesses. 
But when it has sickened with its pleasures or its cares the 
times seem out of joint. It is not the reasoning of clear, 
broad, and balanced minds, but of those which are near-sighted 
in research and narrow in induction. The pessimist as Mr. 
Martineau observes “ trusts nothing that he cannot see; and 
he sees chiefly the exceptional, the dubious, the harsh.” And 
this search for flaws, and irritation over failures and defects 
which are merely incidental to fulfilment and harmony, are 
peculiarly the characteristics of the hypochondriac or the 
bigot. 

It would be presumptuous to prophesy the tendencies of 
thought and conviction in the immediate future. Bad as the 
prevailing pessimism may be it is by no means certain that it 
has reached its height, and is upon the ebb. The present 
phases of the distemper may be only premonitory. It has not 
passed into a distinct and recognized sentiment in the world 
at large. It has not worked down into the minds of the lower 
classes, as an expressed and formulated thought. It heaves in 
the hearts of the masses to-day like the long ground-swell which 
precedes the storm. A period of pessimism worse than we 
have known may be in store for us. There is a worse depres- 
sion than that which comes from men’s despair under tyranny, 
and corruption, and the stagnation of business; because these 
conditions are always lightened by the hope that after the revo- 
lution, or the reforms, or the improvements things will be 
vastly better. But when the revolution has broken the sceptre 
of despotism, and the reforms have crushed the ring, and the 
new methods of commerce have turned the world upside down, 
and it is found that things go on in pretty much the old un- 
satisfactory way, for a time at any rate, the world is apt to be 
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discouraged and take its disappointments to heart. And when 
we shall have tried all the panaceas which reformers offer,— 
universal suffrage, total abstinence, woman’s emancipation, 
civil service reform, and it is discovered that evils still exist, 
and the old fight with the world, the flesh and the devil has 
still to be kept up in new forms, men may fall into a temporary 
mood of despair even worse than that which exists to-day. But 
it cannot be more than a transient lapse from courage. Hu- 
manity is not so cowardly nor so tame as to sit down and mope 
over its trials, like a spoiled child under a disappointment. 
We have lived too long not to see that there is a steady lift to 
the fog, a steady rolling of the world from night to day. We 
cannot for any length of time be cheated of our right to the 
hope and faith in the tendency of sentient life toward good. 
Things may look badly, but the destiny of the world is ameliora- 
tion, and human souls will not long give up that conviction. 
It is for those who see the folly of this narrow reaction to 
cling the faster to their faith, and not yield the brave old hope 
in the deliverance of the creation from the bondage of evil, 
because a passing panic shakes men’s hearts with dread. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


The Persecution of the Jerusalem Church. 


Ir 1s generally believed that the “ persecution against the 
‘church which was at Jerusalem,” included all the members of 
the church. But so far was it from embracing all the mem- 
bers, that the most prominent of them remained in Jerusalem 
in perfect safety even when the persecution was at its height. 
The historian states that immediately after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, “there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the region of Judea and Samaria, except the Apos- 
tles.” We should naturaliy expect that the leaders of the 
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church, especially leaders so prominent as the Apostles, would 
be the first objects of the persecution and that they would be 
subjected to the severest treatment. But during the whole 
period of the violence against the believers, they not only re- 
mained in Jerusalem unmolested, but held meetings in which 
they deliberately considered the welfare of the church. And 
it very soon appears that laymen met with them, without fear 
and without danger. Therefore, forsome reason, in the severe 
persecution under the leadership of Saul, discrimination was 
made against one portion of the believers, and in favor of the 
other. Fortunately the sacred history affords a complete ex- 
planation of this seemingly remarkable fact. 

Although, after the ascension of Christ, “ the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one soul; neither 
said any of them that aught of the things he possessed was his 
own,” and there were none “among them that lacked,” yet 
differences of opinion were tenaciously held by this “ multi- 
tude”? which would utterly destroy this harmony. Within a 
few months of the time when it could be said that there were 
none “among them that lacked,’ * there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows. 
were neglected in the daily ministrations.” The word “ Gre- 
cians” as here used, is almost synonymous with our word 
foreigners. The foreign believers had understood Christ to 
teach a joyful doctrine to them and the whole world, that all 
the ceremonials of the Jews’ religion, especially the rite of cir- 
cumcision, by which they had been made a distinct and favored 
nation, were abolished ; that people of other nations would no. . 
longer need to become Israelites in order to enjoy the favor of 
Jehovah; that Jerusalem would no longer be the especial 
dwelling of the Most High ; and that, therefore, men would no 
more need to go to Jerusalem to worship, but could enjoy the 
service and presence of God in their own lands better than Jew 
ever did in the Temple; for they should “no more be stran- 
gers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.” 

The Hebrew followers of Christ had made great progress by 
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uprooting their old expectation that the Messiah would be an 
earthly king of their nation, and installing in the place of it 
the faith that Jesus would be the spiritual ruler of the Jews ; 
but they had not learned that Christ “ hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition,” that in Him “ there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision,” because He “ hath 
made both one.” They held it to be still necessary for men to 
become Israelites to enjoy the favor of God. Therefore they 
could not regard as brethren and fellowship as believers, those 
who had not submitted to circumcision. 

These radical differences of opinion respecting the mission 
of Christ, must have been tenaciously held, the discussion of 
them must have been very earnest, and the lines between those 
who took the broad view of the foreign believers and those who 
took the narrow and exclusive view of the Hebrews must have 
been very distinctly drawn, to lead the Hebrews, into whose 
hands the charity of the church naturally fell, to do so un- 
righteous a thing as to purposely and deliberately withhold the 
public charity from the widows of the foreigners. And the 
utter unrighteousness of the act, appears only when it is re- 
membered that no special rite was required of females as a 
condition of becoming members of the Jewish Church, and 
consequently that these widows were ill treated for opinions 
held by their dead husbands and living friends. 

When the “ Grecians”” made complaint of this studied ill- 
treatment of their widows, the Apostles handled it very care- 
fully. Should they say that no distinction between the cir- 
cumcised and uncircumcised should be made in the distribu- 
tion of the charity to the needy, they would be understood as 
taking ground against the need of cireumcision ; ‘and this they 
were not prepared todo. Should they say that the course 
which had been pursued was right, they would completely rend 
the church. And so, without taking sides or expressing any 
opinion in regard to what had been done, they advised the be- 
lievers to elect seven men from among themselves to whom 
they could entrust the duty of seeing that justice was done. 
The advice was well received, and the seven men were elected. 
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And the fact that all of them have foreign names should not 
be overlooked. 

Very soon we find Stephen, the first and chief of these 
seven, doing missionary work in some synagogues of foreign 
unbelieving Jews. He stated in them the faith of the foreign 
believers in the unlimited and impartial work of the Messiah. 
“Then there arose certain of the synagogue” “of them of 
Cilicia disputing with Stephen.” As Saul was a native of the 
capital of Cilicia, we may readily believe, especially from the 
active part he took in the martyrdom of Stephen, that he was 
one of those who disputed with the martyr in opposition to his 
great doctrine of the mission ot the Christ. 

The Sanhedrin had Stephen arrested and brought before it. 
And it should be distinctly noticed that, while, at an earlier 
period, the Sadducees persecuted Peter and John, the Phari- 
sees persecute Stephen. The Sadducees did not believe in the 
resurrection of the dead, therefore they caused the arrest of 
Peter and John, “* being grieved ” that they “ preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead.” The Pharisees caused 
their release, because they could not persecute men for preach- 
ing one of their two fundamental doctrines. But the Phari- 
sees persecuted Christ and Stephen; and the charge against 
Christ is identical with the one made against Stephen. The 
charge against Christ was, “ We heard him say, I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands, and within three days, I 
will build another made without hands.” The charge against 
Stephen was, ‘“ We have heard him say, that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the cus- 
toms which Moses delivered us.” 

The perseoution, then, was aimed at those who taught that 
in Christ, all the rites established by Moses, by which the Jew- 
ish people were kept distinct from all others, should be abol- 
ished, and that henceforth people of all nations should be equal 
in the sight of God. The apostles did not hold these views. 
No charge of opposing any ceremonial of Moses could be 
brought against them. Indeed, those who had deliberately 
neglected the widows of the “‘ Grecians” in the distribution of 
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the church charity, found themselves largely in sympathy with 
the body that condemned and crucified their Master. True, 
they had not proceeded so far as to take life, as the Sanhedrin 
had done; but neglect to provide food to the poor and needy 
was in the direction of taking life. And it is impossible to re- 
frain from thinking that those who had ill-treated the “ Gre- 
cians,” looked with some complacency upon the condemnation 
and death of him who was the first of the seven chosen to rec- 
tify their injrstice. The foreign believers found themselves 
without friends excepting within their own little company. 
Those who believed with them that Jesus is Christ and who 
should have been faithful brethren, are their opponents be- 
cause they believe in the impartial and universal love of Christ. 
The Jews are their enemies because they teach that a greater 
than Moses has come. The apostles and those who sympathize 
with them in their views, can remain in Jerusalem undisturbed 
because the Pharisees can bring no charges against them. 

The persecution of those who held Stephen’s doctrines of 
Christ, fell into the charge of Saul. “ Then Philip,” the second 
of the seven, ** went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them.” The apostles did not enter upon mis- 
sionary work, for their peculiar views would not beget mis- 
sionary enterprise nor missionary spirit. They remained in 
Jerusalem, and news of the work of Philip drifted to them. 
“¢ Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem, heard that 
Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John,” men who so recently “ wondered that” 
Christ “talked with the Samaritan woman,” at the well of 
Jacob. There is no evidence that they went with any en- 
thusiasm, but rather with some misgivings lest Philip had 
preached too free a gospel to them. It was easy for Philip to 
give full fellowship to Samaritan believers ; and it was com- 
paratively easy for the apostle to do so, for the Samaritans 
practiced circumcision and some Jewish blood was flowing in 
their veins. 

But Philip’s faith was put toa far severer test than the 
preaching of Christ to Samaritans. The account of it is the 
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first history we have of the admission of a pure Gentile into 
the Church of Christ. It was something deeper and more com- 
prehensive than the admission of a pure Gentile upon profes- 
sion of faith only, into full fellowship in Christ’s Church. It 
was a test case that would cover the reception of any person 
of any nation into the fold of Christ upon no other condition 
than profession of faith in Him as the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world. The history of it reads, “ And the angel of the 
Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward the 
south.” ‘And he arose and went; and, behold, a man of 
Kthiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace queen 
of the Ethiopians, who had charge of all her treasure, and had. 
come to Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, and sitting 
in his chariot read Hsaias the prophet.” 1st, This man was a 
man of pure foreign blood. 2nd, He wasanegro. 38d, He 
was an eunuch. There was no condition upon which he could 
ever be admitted among the children of God, however good 
and wise and rich and powerful he might be; for, according 
to the law of Moses, no eunuch “ shall enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lord” (Deut. xxiii.1). He feels his loneliness ; 
and the portion of Isaiah which he was reading would have 
peculiar interest to him. After Philip’s explanation of the 
Scripture, “the eunuch said, See, here is water, what doth 
hinder me to be baptized? And Philip said,” not if thou wilt 
be circumcised thou mayest, but “ if thou believest with all thine 
heart thou mayest.” The eunuch replied, “ Z believe that Jesus. 
Christ is the Son of God”; and upon this profession Philip. 
baptized him, receiving this lonely outcast as a child of God. 

It is impossible to refrain from enlarging upon these two. 
men and this remarkable transaction. Loyalty to conviction 
under the most adverse circumstances possible, is the only in- 
ducement which could have led this Ethiopian to receive and 
hold faith in the God of Abraham, against his queen, against 
the members of her court, against the high priest and religion 
of his nation, and then journey in a chariot a thousand miles 
to worship at the special dwelling-place of his God. And when 
he arrives at the temple, after all these sacrifices, he can wor- 
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ship only in the court of the Gentiles amongst oxen and sheep 
and goats and sellers of doves and exchangers of money, with 
no hope whatever of entering into the temple and becoming 
one of the people of God. And then we turn to Philip’s com- 
prehensive and firm grasp of the unlimited and impartial mis- 
sion of Christ, which leads him without hesitancy, rejoicing in 
the opportunity, to receive the veriest outcast of the kingdom 
under the law, as a child of the Father of all men, even if the 
‘elder brother” will not receive him. After the reception of 
this Ethiopian there can be no question of the reception of any 
child of man. 

Parallel with the incidents of this journey of Philip, we 
have the incidents of a journey of Peter. Both passed through 
the same country and they must have crossed each other’s 
path; and it would seem that they could hardly have failed to 
meet in Cesarea, for, after baptizing the Ethiopian, Philip 
‘came to Cesarea.” He would have baptized Cornelius with- 
out hesitation ; but Peter needed training andinstruction. A 
vessel in the form of a large sheet filled with all manner of 
beasts of which a Jew might not eat, was lowered to Peter 
three times when he was very hungry, and he was urged to 
“slay and eat.” But Peter’s Judaism was stronger than his 
hunger, and he persistently refused to eat. While he “ thought 
on the vision”’ he was called to Cornelius, who was a man of 

mark, for he belonged to the noble Roman family-of Cornelii, 
was captain of a company of soldiers that was recruited in 
Italy and all the members of which, possibly, were Roman 
citizens. He believed in the God of Israel but did not wish 
to submit to circumcision. In preparation for the coming of 
Peter, Cornelius had “ called together his kinsmen and a few 
friends.” The whole company appears to have been Gentiles. 
When Peter entered into this company, his first feeling was 
that he must not permit himself nor his religion to be com- 
promised by mingling with it. Therefore “ he said unto them, 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a 
Jew to keep company or to come unto one of another nation.” 
But the miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit to these Gentiles 
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convinced him “ that God is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him.” ‘ And they of the circumcision which be- 
lieved were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because 
that on the Gentiles also was poured out the Holy Ghost.” 
And Peter “ commanded them to be baptized in the name of 
the Lord.” 

Information of these proceedings floated to Jerusalem. “ And 
when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the 
circumcision contended with him, saying, Thou wentest in to 
men uncircumcised and didst eat with them.” After Peter 
had defended himself by showing that the manifestations gave 
him no option but to baptize them, the events seem to have 
aroused a momentary thankfulness and enthusiasm in the Je- 
rusalem Church. 

But during the absence of Peter there had transpired the 
greatest event of apostolic times — the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus. It has been the invariable custom to say that Saul 
was converted on the way to Damascus. It is a very unfortu- 
nate mistake; for he was only partially converted at that time. 
He was brought to believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ. 
‘¢ He preached Christ in the synagogues” at Damascus, “ that 
he is the Son of God.” This those Hebrews believed who 
withheld food from the poor widows of the “ Grecians.” When 
he went to Jerusalem he could join the apostles in full sympa- 
thy with their views. And when he was in Jerusalem, “ he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed 
against the Grecians”»—the same “Grecians” that were 
wronged in the distribution of the church charity; the same 
“ Grecian’” of whom Stephen had been the leader; the same 
«‘ Grecians ” whom Saul had persecuted with furious violence. 

He was as much opposed to them now, as he was before his 
partial conversion. He had yet to be converted to that grand 
doctrine for which he soon gave his life, his learning, his com- 
fort, and for which he endured poverty, persecution, hunger, 
thirst, prisons, beatings and mobs— the docirine that Christ 
‘hath broken down the middle wall of partition,” and that in 
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him “ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision hor uncir- 
cumcision.” The “ Grecians” were keenly alive to the wrongs 
and sufferings they had endured from him. They recalled the 
martyrdom of their great and beloved Stephen and the violent 
deaths at his hand of fathers and mothers and brothers and 
sisters and dear friends. They were afraid of him now; and 
“they went about to kill him.” The Hebrew brethren hurried 
him away to Cesarea and sent him by water to Tarsus. 

Long years afterwards, when Saul was an old man on his 
way to Jerusalem for the last time, expecting to lose his life 
by a martyr’s fate, he went by the way of Cesarea “ and en- 
tered into the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one of 
the seven ; and abode with him.” They were in harmony now. 
But just now we hear of no meeting with Philip, and his 
name is not mentioned. Now there was a great gulf between 
them that Saul and not Philip would have to cross; a gulf 
made by the Judaizing followers of Christ, and which was 
widened by the Jews. 

It would be profitable to follow the history of this division 
to the close of the apostolic times. ° But the purpose of this 
article is accomplished, for the departure of Saul for Tarsus is 
the close of the history of the persecution of the Church at 
Jerusalem. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Social Reform and the Church. 


THE problems of our social life are commanding growing at- 
tention, and provoking wider and wiser discussion every year. 
The recent culmination of industrial and commercial abuses in 
a financial panic, with accompanying increase of poverty, suf- 
fering, and crime, has turned the attention of thinking men 
anew upon the workings of our social organization, roused 
thousands of new thinkers to active interest, and set all upon 
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a search for undiscovered relations and functions. Never 
before has the field been so thoroughly traversed, and never 
the people so intelligent upon it as now. This instruction of 
the people has been one natural and beneficial effect of the 
agitation. Another effect has been to show the existence of 
deep seated and habitual abuses, which emphasize the old need 
of organized work. 

The more light discussion has shed upon the causes of evils, 
the more clearly personal relations to them have been exposed, 
and the more sharply the courses of private duty have been 
marked in the minds and consciences of the people, the more 
plainly have the evils been shown to be organic and the more 
strongly is the need of organized work urged and enforced. 
And organizations have sprung up on every hand in answer to 
the need. In the single branch of temperance reform, the 
number of different organizations is legion; while in other 
fields of reform organizations are multiplied indefinitely ; the 
country is deluged with them and distracted by their discord- 
ant clamorings for help. 

In considering them one is struck by their tentative charac- 
ter. There is no established theory of treatment with work to 
match ; but each class of thinkers is trying to work out its own 
idea. There are almost as many schools of practice on in- 
sanity as there are schools in medicine or sects among Protes- 
tants. All this may be inevitable but it is exceedingly waste- 
ful and inefficient. Another characteristic of the work is that 
it is largely hospital service. After men have become drunkards 
society sets about reforming them; after they have become in- 
sane they are sent to hospitals to be cured; after they have 
become incurably idle and improvident we put them in our 
poorhouses; after they have become criminals we imprison 
them — while back of our intemperance, insanity, poverty, and 
crime, are the causes that produce them; and tliese are almost 
entirely untouched. Just that field which best repays effort 
is most neglected. The destruction of effects whose cause con- 
tinuesis always partial and temporary. The work done to-day, 
-and which promised such happy fruits, must all be done over 
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to-morrow. So are our efforts thrown away, and our faiths 
discouraged; so heartless men reproach the work, and the 
peopie tire of it. 

This superficial, phenomenal treatment exposes to our sight 
the lack of organic connection between.the many reforming en- 
terprises. Social diseases, like the body they afflict, are or- 
ganic. They spring from related, associated, or identical 
causes; they modify or produce each other; they make a 
body of death with: framework, tissues, arteries, and nerves 
that.support, transmit, and unify the hideous motions of de- 
struction. Out of our infected domestic morals comes a brood 
of social demons, insanity, intemperance, infidelity, and the 
nameless vices of men; and these in turn possess the home. 
The presence of greed and dishonesty in commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise hurries the people into wasteful indulgence, 
poisons and cripples enterprise itself; scatters poverty, want, 
and crime on every side; sends thousands of men away from 
homes into the world tramps and outcasts ; fills our poorhouses 
with paupers, our jails with thieves; rouses our mobs; un- 
settles the very foundations of society ; and, when the evil has 
spent itself in one generation, it plants its vicious seeds for the 
next. No vice or abuse stands on itself, but has root and life 
in another. 

But this organic connection of social evils is entirely ignored 
in organizing work for their cure. Some phenomenal evil is 
selected, cut off from the rest and treated entirely by itself. 
The temperance reformer engages his particular demon as if it 
were the chiefest devil of all; the practitioner on insanity see- 
ing some of the causes that furnish him with patients, utters 
a feeble cry of warning which is lost in the hubbub of the 
world, and turns again to keeping his maniac within his grasp. 
Our friends of prison reform, bent on bringing the men whom 
society has ruined back to an honest life, and forced to see the 
causés that ruined them, make their plea for prevention, and 
re-enter their prison walls. There is almost infinite division 
of labor, but no co-operation in the work — nothing like wise 
and healthy organization. In the war against social corrup- 
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tions we are entirely barbarous ; each band fights “ on its owm 
hook.” 

The need is for co-operative and systematic organization. 
A single great organization that can take up into itself these 
scattered enterprises, economize their resources and energies, 
remould their forms and adapt them to the varying needs of 
society, would meet the demand of the times. Some sense of 
this demand has found expression in attempts to push the 
State into this place and work. Seeing that these vices attack 
the foundations of the State, and that their full growth endan- 
gers its existence, a large class of social reformers have thought. 
to find freedom from them in legislative enactments and ex- 
ecutive power. Their thought has been emphasized by the 
overthrow of overgrown vices at the hands of the State. En- 
couraged by this these people have sought to lay bare all the 
hidden workings of social abuses, and extend the province of 
the State to cover and its power to suspend them. The tempt- 
ing convenience of destructive and repressive force has drawn 
thousands of reformers away from moral enterprise to find re- 
dress for social wrongs in political machinery; the tendency 
to unduly enlarge the province of the State has proceeded to a 
mischievous extent. 

The State has not the power to reform any moral wrong. 
Its power and penalties take hold on overt acts; and can never 
be called into use until the evil has assumed organized form 
and threatens the safety of the State. But every evil hasa 
long period of growth back of this stage. It has origin in the 
world of human appetites and passion. Within these it is 
nourished, grown, and hidden from the clumsy hand of the 
State. The most the State could do with the very widest ex- 
tension of its province, would be to establish certain formal 
courses of conduct. The vigorous free life of goodness would 
be lacking; virtue would be a show and men actors. The 
motive on which the State has hold does not touch those 
springs of human feeling that move men into goodness. The 
State may destroy organized corruptions, and remove tempta- 
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tions from before the eyes of its citizens; but it cannot legis- 
late them into goodness. 

The State is plainly not the organization that we need. Men 
are coming to see this, and to urge that we need a moral or- 
ganization capable of using moral motives, commanding per- 
sonal service, with personal interest and kindly feeling. It 
has come to be generally acknowledged that it is impossible to 
deal with the complicated relations of our domestic and social 
life by means of artificial machinery. Much must be left to 
individual judgment wisely exercised and kindly executed. If 
this moral organization could be extended to cover every de- 
partment of our social life where evil shows itself, if its differ- 
ent branches could be organically connected, and its workers 
understand and observe their mutual relations, and move on 
together in their work we should have an organization ade- 
quate to our needs. 

In the discussion of this question the possibility of such an 
organization can alone redeem the discussion from the charge 
of folly. Is such an organization possible? In reply we 
might ask if such an organization does not already exist, and 
either actually. doing the work or capable of doing it. An ex- 
amination of the motive of the work may help us to the an- 
swer of our question. The enthusiasm of humanity has always 
been the successful motive in the reforms of human life; it 
has produced, sustained, and conducted the great organized 
charities of the world ; it is the force that underlies the gradual 
redemption of the race. It is also the motive that reaches and 
helps individual hearts, is the moral educator of men; is the 
spirit of family government; and by it the virtues of one gen- 
eration are bred into the next. The possibilities of the motive 
are even greater than its actual service. We will indicate but 
two. 

First, it is potent to unravel one of the knottiest tangles of 
financial problems. If the buyers of this land would acknowl- 
edge the law of love in the various relations of their life, there 
would be no such thing as extravagant expenditure ; the pres- 
sure of public needs would keep their own wants within legiti- 
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mate bounds; no more would be bought than was actually 
demanded by the welfare of the individual ; and consequently 
there would be no temptation to over-production. If at the 
same time our producers would be governed by the same law 
an additional check would be applied to dangerous over-pro- 
duction. The second instance is found in the power of this 
motive to destroy class enmities. If our great employers 
could be brought to look upon their employees as their weaker 
brothers, and to look after their moral health as they do after 
their producing power and skill, could they be induced to act 
as wise friends to their laborers, class enmities would disap- 
pear at once, and the most threatening danger to society be 
avoided. 

While we consider the possibilities of this molive we must 
not forget its peculiar temptations; we must not overlook the 
magnitude, persistence, and strength of the evils to be cured, 
and the trials this love of humanity must undergo. Nothing 
so tries human interest and kindness as persistent, wilful wick- 
edness; and this indicates but feebly the nature of the vices 
the reformer must grapple with. He finds the moral sense of 
men perverted, their reason stupefied, their wills brutalized, 
— the whole current of their life running toward vice. There 
is actually nothing lovely in the creatures he has to deal with ; 
his soul and senses are sickened by the objects he looks upon ; 
and with a vast number he knows there is no help except by 
the grace of the Infinite Goodness. Every earnest worker for 
men comes at last to a dilemma in which he must choose to 
give up his faith in the salvation of men, or base it upon a 
hope in God. In its ultimate the enthusiasm of humanity 
rises into the love of God. 

We have here, then, the generic motive of the Christian 
Church. In its origin it was intended by its founder as the 
instrument of man’s salvation; its teachings have ever held 
this end in view; all its traditions and claims have root with- 
in this work. Still it must be confessed that it is only possi- 
bly the needed organization ; for there are barriers between 
it and the actual work. It is not united; it is divided into‘a 
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thousand sects, and these are separated from each other by a 
host of blinding, hatetul suspicions and prejudices; even its 
methods are hostile. And so far it fails to meet the require- 
ments of the times. If these divisions were natural, necessary, 
and inherent in the motive of the Church they would compel 
us to look elsewhere for an organization; but they are un- 
natural and hostile to the motive of the Church; they arise 
from a departure from its aim and animus; they contradict: 
the teachings of its founder. This gives us hope that they 
may pass away. Moreover there is a plain tendency to a 
stronger sympathy and closer union between the different 
branches of the Church, and a consequent return to the motive 
of Jesus. With the full triumph of this tendency must come the 
philanthropic spirit and endeavor; and only this is needed. to 
put the Church right for the work. 

There are many inducements for the Church to undertake 
this work. Fidelity to its Master’s service demands it. He 
gave his time, his energies, and his life in doing this work ; it 
was the ministry he served, left to his disciples, and laid upon 
his Church. And the Church can never be faithful to its Mas- 
ter till it has bent all its energies, resources, and wisdom in an 
organized effort to free society from its corruptions. To do 
this work is to free itself from the weakness that has hampered 
it. The worldly and fashionable spirit that has invaded its 
ranks must be thrust out before it can prosper. People have 
connected themselves with it for social considerations, who 
have no heart for its life, no faith in its teachings, no devotion 
to its purposes. So evil men find shelter in it, and bring it 
into shame and ill-repute. But let it return to the work of 
' Jesus, and base its membership upon willingness to serve him 
and mankind, let it demand consecrated personal service; and 
these people would fall from it like frost struck leaves. 

The foundation of a broader province and grander life for 
the Church lies in this work; there is ground for substantial 
unity and firmer, mightier power in it; there is chance to 
command the generosities of men, and wield the great charities 
of the world; there is power to absorb the scattered reforms 
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that work so discordantly to-day, and attune them to a loftier 
service; there is claim upon the attention and loyalty of now 
heedless millions, and, what is far more difficult of attainment 
to-day, of the cultured minds of the age. A vast organization 
inspired by the free spirit of generous love, using the power 
and wisdom of the age, and working with all the means that 
human hearts and brains and hands possess—a kingdom 
mightier than soldier or statesman ever built, is the probable 
future of the Christian Church, as it was the aim of its founder. 

The possibility of such a consummation lays duties on us 
all. It commands us to work for Christian unity, and to do 
so by most vigorous loyalty to the spirit of human brotherhood, 
and trust in God’s infinite power and will to save the souls of 
men. It lays us all under obligation to study the workings of 
our social life, the vices that corrupt it, and the remedies that 
may remove them. It urges us to shape the Church to meet 
the moral and spiritual needs of men at every possible point. 
A vaster organization must be made, a wiser purpose must be 
cultivated, a holier motive must temper all our counsels. The 
great social needs of men must to some extent crowd out the 
discussion of dogmas and the tinkering of details of organiza- 
tion. In all this there must be an unfaltering, uncompromising 
purpose to put the Church above all other things. Clergy- 
men must not waste time and strength in attempts make the 
State do what Jesus intended for his Church; this common 
disloyalty to him and his methods must be given up. Above 
all other things we must get closer to the natural, reasonable, 
all-persuading love that was in him. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Inspiration and the Bible. 


A LATE number of the North American Review contains @ 
series of articles on the question, ‘ What is Inspiration?” 
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written by six prominent divines of our country including 
Evangelical, Catholic and Liberal. Each writer has taken 
pains to exhibit the peculiar doctrine of his church upon the 
subject of the Inspiration of the Bible. There is more or less 
of ambiguity in each. ' No writer seems to be entirely confident 
of having the whole truth, yet each asserts dogmatically certain 
propositions as though prepared to stand by them against all 
contradiction. 

If we may receive these articles as testimony of modern 
thought upon the subject of the Inspiration of the Bible, we 
must conclude that there has been a general abandonment of 
the old doctrine of plenary verbal inspiration. A prevalent 
idea seems to be that a distinction should be made between 
books which are simply historical or genealogical, and those 
which are intended to present spiritual truth or excite to de- 
vout worship. 

Rev. Chauncey Giles of the Swedenborgian Church accepts 
as inspired, the five Books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, two 
Books of Samuel, two Books of Kings, Psalms, the Prophets 
from Isaiah to Malachi, the four Gospels and Revelations. 
Probably no other one of the writers would agree with him ex- 
actly in his distinction; for they would all doubtless receive 
parts of the Epistles at least, with the possible exception of 
Jude, as canonical; but no one of them would contend that 
Chronicles and Prophets, Acts and Gospels, are equally divine ; 
or that every word from Genesis to Revelations was directly 
inspired by the divine mind. The idea that the sacred writers 
were simply amanuenses writing from dictation, word for 
word, as it was spoken to them out of heaven by a divine voice, 
is not contended for by any. Archbishop Gibbon says: * To 
the question, What is Inspiration? a Catholic Theologian 
would answer, It is a supernatural help whereby God at various 
‘times enlightened the minds of certain men, that they might 
know the truths which he would deliver in writing to his 
‘church, and moved their wills to write them and nothing else.” 
“Chis does not compel a belief in verbal inspiration. 

Together with this idea modern thought seems to have let 
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go also the doctrine of Infallibility in the Writings, and the 
necessity of an infallible Interpreter. Dr. Washburn who, 
we conclude, is an Episcopalian, says, * The Word of Truth has: 
the witness of the Spirit in the mind of the scholar and the: 
unlettered believer ; for it is to all the source of a real holiness, 
and the inspiration will never pass away.”’ This seems to us. 
to admit unqualified the right of personal, individual con- 
science in interpreting the Word of Truth. Archbishop Gibbon 
does indeed, as we should expect, take exception to this, and 
claims boldly for the Church.of* Rome ‘that she is both logi- 
cally and historically anterior to the Scriptures, and that the 
exercise of her authority as an infallible guide is no usurpa- 
tion ; that there is no more tyranny in her requiring submis- 
sion to her decisions, than it is tyranny in a legitimate govern- 
ment to expect loyalty from its subjects and obedience to just. 
laws. 

Though we found something good in each of these articles. 
they did not fully satisfy us; we failed to get the instruction 
and support out of them which we need. We have since given 
some study to the subject, the results of which we present in 
this paper hoping to awaken some thought, albeit we may not. 
succeed in settling all things to our. own satisfaction. The 
subject is truly inexhaustible, including as it does a whole 
theory of the universe ; and it is hardly to be expected that we 
shall make a finish of it within the limits of this article. We 
present what seems to us to-day to be the truth, while we 
anxiously await more light. We have no patience with the 
new Gospel ot Liberalism. He who would throw down our 
old defences against the world, the flesh and the devil, must. 
give us new ones equally strong. It the old doctrines of In- 
spiration will not hold in the strain of conflict and debate, let 
us have those that will. If there be such a truth as Inspira- 
tion, let us get as near to it as wecan. With this thought we 
. invite attention to the question, What is Inspiration ? 

The etymology of the word has the signification of “ breath- 
ing-in.” In common speech the act of drawing air into the 
lungs is “inspiration.” The word translated in our Bible: 
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“spirit” has in the original the signification of breath, or pos- 
sibly of wind. Hence the signification of Inspiration, ‘ breath- 
ing-in.” If we search long enough and deep enough we may 
find here foothold for faith. John tells us that at one time 
Christ breathed upon his disciples saying, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” We are told in the second chapter of Acts that. 
after their return from the Mount of Olives, whence they had 
seen Christ ascend into heaven, as they were assembled in an 
upper room there came a mighty. rushing wind and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. Both these accounts accord entirely 
with the idea of something breathed in. In the sad sweet com- 
munion of the Last Supper, Christ said to his disciples: “I 
will pray the Father and he will send you another Comforter 
that he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit of Truth ; 
he shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance whatsoever I have said to you. When he, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come he will guide you into all truth.” 

From these two facts we learn that the Holy Ghost which 
these disciples breathed in through communion with the Mas- 
_ ter was the Spirit of Truth, and we gather from this an infer- 
~ ence that the Apostles were blessed by some especial imparta- 
tion of power to discern truth and to remember truth; a power 
which is not common, nor, indeed, possible to human nature, 
unaided by any in-breathing from a higher, purer source than 
the average mind. This power was bestowed upon them from 
God. Christ said, “I will pray the Father and he will send 
you the Spirit of Truth.” We can reasonably suppose that. 
the disciples had received some especial power to discern 
truth, to remember the Master’s instructions and to reveal 
them to the world. This much it seems easy to believe; to 
believe anything more than this seems nearly impossible. If 
we believe that God imparted to the disciples of Christ an es- 
pecial power of discernment, we can believe it also as regards 
Moses and the Prophets. 

If it be objected that we have mistaken ‘the nature of the 
Holy Ghost, or that our ideas are opposed to the commonly 
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received opinions that the Holy Ghost is the third person in 
the Blessed Trinity; we reply, that we have accepted the 
definition given by the Master to his disciples. We accept 
this definition as the true one. There is no warrant, either in 
the Seriptures or in human experience, for believing anything 
‘different from this. If we drift away from this idea we are 
soon lost in the fogs. This Holy Ghost was the Spirit of 
Truth and Love which God would send to these disciples to 
comfort them for the loss of their beloved friend and Teacher. 
It should teach them all things, keep them in remembrance of 
all which Christ had taught, and, finally, guide them into all 
spiritual truth. And the most which we can claim for them 
is, that they wrote out of this clearer discernment of spiritual 
‘things. 

What we claim for them we may claim also for the writers of 
the older Scriptures, because it is a power imparted, through God, 
to those who wrote or who would communicate spiritual truth 
—though there had been before no Son of God to instruct in 
the divine methods. As impossible as it is to believe in verbal 
inspiration, it is quite as impossible to believe that our Sacred 
Books were written without any instruction or impulse from a 


higher, stronger Power than the writers possessed in and of 
‘themselves. Whence came their power to recall the circum- 
stances and the long conversations with the Master after forty 
or fifty years had passed. When we consider also the age 


in which they lived, the conditions of their lives, their advance- 
ment in the social scale, their lack of true and accurate knowl- 


edge of the simplest facts of science, art, logic and literature, 
we are at a loss to comprehend how they could have written 


‘ag they did except as they were aided and instructed by a 
Power not themselves. It is fair to suppose that in all which 


exalts, educates and refines human nature, we are far in ad- 
vanee of them; yet it cannot be denied that the Buble is stilt 


our teacher in spiritual things, and the guide of our highest 
civilization, It cannot be denied that there is a power, an 


exaltation, a devout feeling in these writings which has fed 
for ages the life of the soul. For thousands of years the suc- 
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cessive generations of men have drank at this well. Here the 
sad have found comfort, the weak strength, the sufferer 
peace, the sinful forgiveness, the student understanding. In 
every vicissitude of trial and suffering, men and women have 
breathed in from these books consolation and peace. From 
year to year the generations of men have found here their 
sweetest psalms of praise, their sublimest songs of thanksgiving. 
Humanity in all ages has been lifted “on the burning words 
. of prophecy ” into a profound conviction of truth, a spiritual 
quickening, a courage and a patience which nothing else in 
life could supply. 

One test of inspiration is the power to impart it. Another’s 
thought inspires us in proportion as he is inspired by it him- 
self. The last test of inspiration isexperience. Ages ofhuman 
experience affirm the inspiration of the Spirit of Truth in these 
pages. Thus the Word of Truth becomes a Life; every 
human heart has “ the witness of the Spirit,” and every faith- 
ful disciple finds, with Paul and John, that he is led of God. 
Thus the Word of Truth becomes also its own interpreter, 
and we do not need any infallible church to stand between the 
soul and its God. 

Inspiration we know to be the indwelling in our hearts of 
this Spirit of Truth and the power to discern truth; and so by 


our own experience are made known to us the fact and the 
method of inspiration through Moses, Isaiah, David, Paul and 


Johu. Weread in the Book of Job that “ there is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 


ing.” And often in our earthly experience we are made to 
feel that a divine illumination of the mind and the affections’ 


of man is possible; so that there is a discernment, a clear com- 


prehension which would otherwise be impossible. 


It does not appear from the writings themselves that the 
authors claim to have been at all times under the influence of 
this divine power. Indeed Paul tells the Corinthians in his 


second Hspistle that in what he is saying just then—in the 


eighth chapter —he speaks not by commandment but by the 
occasion. He reminds them of the severe hardships through 
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which he has passed in promulgating the gospel ; he puts them 


in mind of their obligations to him; he says he has robbed 


other churches taking wages of others to serve them ; and then 
tells them a second time “that which I speak, I speak not 


after the Lord.” After four chapters of this sort of instruc- 
tion for the occasion he says, “It is not expedient doubtless 


for me to glory. I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord.”” Then begins some account of his personal experience 


of inspiration, in being caught up to the third heaven, whether , 
in the bedy or not he does not know; then he refers to some 


infirmity which he calls a thorn in the flesh, and his unan- 
swered prayer that it might be taken away. It is impossible 


to believe, in reading his letters that he would have claimed 
for himself what has since been claimed for him, that he was 
at all times possessed by a spirit not his own which swayed 
and influenced his mind from without, so that he had no par- 
ticipation in the thought he was expressing ; exercised neither 
imagination, reflection nor aspiration, but was a passive in- 
strument swayed by the will of another. It is impossible, we 
say, to believe that Paul would have claimed so much for him- 
self. 

In answering the question then, “ What is Inspiration ?” 
we find ourselves put to no test of proof for such assumption. 
David sang his own joys and sorrows, his own victories and 
defeats, and there are times when we know he could not have 
been under a divine spiritual illumination. Indeed he con- 
fesses that after he went into the sanctuary and heheld God, 
and law, and humanity, and life from the outlook of a purified 
heart and an elevated piety, all things took on a new aspect ; 
his feelings were changed, and his thouglits became interfused 
with a new power, the power to discern truth. 

If we admit these plain facts we have done much to disarm 
criticism ; we have done much too to establish our own hearts 
in.a broader, deeper faith. The Bible comes to us now, not 
as a fetich which we are to worship standing afar off, not 
daring to touch it with unholy hands, or judge it by “ carnal 
reason”; but as the hoarded wisdom of many ages, the record 
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of the best experiences of man, the profoundest utterances of 
minds illuminated and made clear, seeing by the divine Spirit 


of Truth. As a ship, laden upon a far off shore, comes to us 
bearing the gifts of friends, speaking to us by rare and beauti- 
ful things of love, and truth, and remembrance, and kindly 
affections; so the Bible comes full of words of comfort, advice, 


consolation and encouragement from those who have sailed 
out before us on the ocean of life, and who would send back 


signals for our safety on the voyage, and our guidance toa 


friendly port. 
Paul wrote sometimes “ by the occasion”? but sometimes 
also “ by the Spirit and by commandment,’”’ and human souls 


for centuries have been raised by his sublime utterances to the 
- gate of heaven. David sang his own joys and sorrows, but his 
songs have come down the ages rich in their glorious ministries 
of consolation and hope to the world; and have lifted thou- 
sands on their lofty strains into communion with God. 

If we are asked if the writers of our Scriptures were the only 
recipients of religious truth, if there have been no inspired 
writers before or since, we answer both “ yes” and “no.” To 
explain this ambiguity we must contemplate “the thought 
which completes the Christian view of Inspiration.” If we go 
to the Old Testament Scriptures without prejudice, and with a 
teachable spirit, we shall find that aside from the constant in- 
culcation of righteousness of life, the main thought is the es- 
tablishment of a moral and spiritual kingdom in the earth, a 
kingdom which should break in pieces all other governments 
and be established over all other kingdoms. This we believe 
to have been fulfilled in the setting up of the Messianic King- 
dom under Christ. In the New Testament we find this 
thought further elaborated in the promise of the final redemp- 
tion of mankind from sin through the Messiah and the subjuga- 
tion of all rule, authority and power to him. 

Do we not see then that the very nature of the truths re- 
vealed set these writers apart as media of spiritual communica- 
tion between God and man? This revelation discovers in all 
things one essential purpose — the making known to our con- 
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sciousness our relationship to God as his children, the need of 
our redemption from sin and evil, and the possibility of such 
redemption through belief in the truth. Thus.by the very 
nature of the truths revealed the revelators are set apart. Dr. 
Newman says: “ Revelation is the one truth of Redemption 
through Christ. Inspiration is the indwelling in our minds. 
and hearts of the Spirit of God who makes this truth a Life.’ 

There have, to be sure, been good men and true, before and 
since, who have caught glimpses and fragments of the perfect. 
truth, who have enjoyed their hours of: illumination and in- 
spiration ; but there have been none so guided by the Spirit 
as to comprehend truth in its fulness, hope in its fruition, life 
in its immortality. Perhaps the most noted teacher in the 
world’s history before Christ was Plato, and Mohammed since. 
It is not too much to say that they had received measurably 
the gift of the Truth. But it is also not too much to say that 
the writers of our Scriptures had received the gift of the Spirit 
without measure, so that all things which are essential to faith 
and practice, “such doctrinal religious truths as transcend 
the realm of human thought,” were brought to their remem- 
brance and shown to them in a divine light. 

There is another thought which seems relevant to the sub- 
ject —the infallibility of the record itself. If these writers 
were inspired how is it that the Bible seems to be so at war 
with science? And how is it that there are so many conflict- 
ing opinions concerning it? So many contending sects? The 
shortest answer to this is: though the authors were inspired 
the readers are not; though the writers were inspired to write 
the truth, the interpreters are not inspired to comprehend the 
truth. That all should receive the truth would require a con- 
stant miracle, a continuous interposition of the Divine Spirit 
in enlightening the understanding of every person who at any 
time should wish to read a chapter or passage of the book, 
unless all were willing to accept one interpreter and agree to 
consider it infallible. This is the ground of assumption in the 
Church of Rome. But as there are those who will not admit 
her claim, will not accept such mental slavery, but insist upon 
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the right of private judgment, it follows that there must be 
differences of opinion in interpreting Bible language as well as: 
the language of any other book. To add to this perplexity is. 
the fact that the Bible was not written in any language per- 
fectly understood by its interpreters. We have at best only 
translations from the original, and to have been secure of the 
whole truth in these translations it would have been necessary 
that translators, copyists, printers, proof-readers should have 
been miraculously preserved from falling into error. For these 
reasons we believe that infallibility of interpretation is not in 
the Church, in the creeds, nor, indeed, in the possibilities of 
the finite mind. It is not reasonable to suppose that man 
should be ignorant of so many things as he is, and yet infalli- 
ble in the discernment of spiritual truth. ‘The word of God 
like the works of God cannot be fully fathomed by a finite 
mind.” If knowledge of God’s works and experience of his 
methods should teach us new truths, or open our eyes to @ 
clearer vision of old truths, it is in accordance with every other 
experience of our lives and is just what we might expect. 

Interpretations of scientific formula have proved untenable 
more than once in the world’s history, but men have not there- 
fore discarded science. Statesmen have differed in their inter- | 
pretations of political truths, even of the Constitution of our 
own country; but they have not therefore resolved to live 
without the Constitution, nor to throw up the study of Politi- 
cal Economy. The difference in interpretation then on the 
part of theologians of different times and countries does not. 
invalidate spiritual truth, neither does it prove that the record 
is false. It is not within the limits of belief that we have com- 
prehended the whole of Revelation in its height, breadth and 
depth, or that no more “ light is to break oul of God’s Word.” 
The best we can hope is, that this Spirit of Truth will finally 
in God’s own time and way guide the whole race of mankind 
into all truth. 

Daily almost it becomes easier to believe the Sacred Record. 
A better understanding of Greek and Hebrew has made possi- 
ble an interpretation more in accordance with the real thought 
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of Christ and his Apostles; and shed light upon tlhe use of 
words common in their day, and entirely comprehended by 
them and their hearers, but which in the long lapse of time, 
and by the unconscious prejudice of interpreters have been en- 
tirely perverted from their true meaning. Again the restless 
desire of this age for knowledge has led men to enter into 
every avenue of learning, and to improve every opportunity 
for investigation, until it really seems as if there is nothing 
hidden which shall not be revealed. Cities buried for cen- 
turies are being unearthed, and their secrets brought to light ; 
inscriptions cut in marble and stone ‘ages ago are being de- 
ciphered; manuscripts are brought out from secret hiding 
places where they have been long covered with rubbish; history, 
law, custom, philosophy are all emptying their streams into 
one common sea— all proving by unmistakable evidence the 
truth of the Sacred Record, even in those things which we 
have been most ready to doubt; which have for centuries 
pointed the sneer of the skeptic, and clouded the faith of -be- 
lievers. Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., in his book, “The Testi- 
mony of the Evangelists examined by the Rules of Evidence 
administered in Courts of Justice,” truly says, “It is worthy 
of remark that of all the investigations and discoveries of 
travellers and men of letters since the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, not a vestige of antiquity has been found impeaching 
in the slightest degree the credibility of the Sacred Writers, 
but on the contrary every result has tended to confirm it.” 
Recent discoveries have brought to light important docu- 
ments helping to interpret some difficult passages of the Old 
Testament. Take for example the “ Standard Inscriptions,” 
so called, of Nebuchadnezzar! After 2400 years of silence 
this monument comes forth to confirm the story of Daniel, that 
Nebuchadnezzar was driven from among men and did eat grass 
as an ox. The peculiar insanity with which Nebuchadnezzar 
was afflicted was known among the Greeks as “ Lycanthro- 
py,” or wolf-madness; and it seems to have prevailed at cer- 
tain periods among various peoples ancient and modern. This, 
1 UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1879. 
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which is only one among many similar discoveries, justifies 
the large hope we may entertain regarding the results of fut- 
ure discoveries in proof of the authenticity and general ac- 
curacy of the Divine Record. 


“ We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven Stone and written Scroll, 
From olden flower, fields of the Soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest 
To find that all the Sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read; 
And all our treasures of old thought 
In his harmonious fulness wrought 
Who gathered, in one sheaf complete, 
The scattered blades of God’s sown wheat, 
The common growth that maketh good 
His all embracing Fatherhood.” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Who Shall Decide, Ancient or Modern Scholars? 


In the discussions everywhere going on regarding the doctrine of 
endless punishment, aion, aior, and aionios, ateos, still come in for 
a large share of criticism; and the question is sometimes asked, as in 
days gone by, if aion and atonios do not mean an eternity of duration, 
what word or phrase does mean this? Suppose the writers of the 
New Testament had believed in endless punishment, how could they 
have expressed it in Greek? Suppose they understood Christ to teach 
this doctrine in the native dialect of his country, what Greek adjec- 
tives or nouns could they have chosen with which to translate the fact 
more clearly and positively than they have done? Is there any Greek 
word stronger than aion, or more absolute in meaning, which could 
properly be employed to express this doctrine ? 

To this it has been answered, that there are other words which ex- 
press the idea of perpetuity or endlessness, and which are never used 
in connection with punishment, nor with anything which is of limited 
duration, as ateleutetos, arehevryros, aphthartos, apBagros, akatalutos, 
dxaradvros, athanatos, &bdvatos, amarantos, dudearros, the noun 
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athanasia, éBavacia, &c. These words occur in such passages as the 
following: “after the power of an endless (akatalutos) life” Heb. 
vii.; “hath begotten us unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible (apthartos) 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away” (amarantos) 1 Pet.i.; “ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away” (amarantinos) 
1 Pet. v.; “the king eternal, immortal (aphthartos), invisible, the 
only wise God” 1 Tim.i.; “the incorruptible (aphthartos) God” 
Rom. i.; “an incorruptible (apthartos) crown” 1 Cor ix.; “the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible” (apthartos) 1 Cor. xv.,—and the noun 
aphtharsia, as in 1 Cor. xv., “this corruptible must put on ¢ncorrup- 
tion” and in Rom. ii., “glory, honor and immortality” ; and the noun 
athanasia, God, “who only hath immortality” 1 Tim. vi.; “this 
mortal must put on immortality” 1 Cor. v.; &e. 

Now these words, it is affirmed, express strictly endless duration,. 
and are always employed in this sense. They are not used indiffer- 
ently as aion is to signify a longer or a shorter period; to express. 
sometimes absolute eternity, and sometimes a few days or hours, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject, and the thing spoken of. On the 
contrary, in marked distinction from the terms employed to describe 
the punishment of the wicked, they are never associated with any per- 
sons or things which are transient, enduring for a time only; but 
always with that which is permanent, interminable, having no end, as 
God, spirit, immortality, &c. 

On the other hand, it has been said by Dr. Ely in the Ely and 
Thomas Discussion, by Prof. Boise, Dr. Pond and others, that the 
words are of such origin and character that they could not be used to 
describe punishment or its duration; that grammatically, and rhetori- 
cally, it would be a false application of the words to associate them 
with the torments of the damned, or with penalty of any sort. It 
would be incongruous, they affirm, to speak of “incorruptible punish- 
ment,” or “immortal damnation,” or of “a hell that fadeth not away.” 
Let us admit what force there may be in this statement. But if these 
words, and only these, are wholly free from ambiguity, and always 
employed to express the idea of absolutely endless duration; then, 
with a fact of such infinite moment to all mankind as that of endless 
punishment, a fact so terrible in its character that it demands a mira- 
cle from God, if necessary, to give it positive and unmistakable ex- 
pression, was it not imperative on Christ and the apostles that they 
' should associate with it these words in some form which should place 
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the awful fact beyond all doubt and question? Would it not have 
been a million fold better to have suffered grammar, and rhetoric, and 
all other merely literary niceties to have drifted down the wind, if 
thereby they could have announced this tremendous doctrine in words 
which would have shut out all possibility of misunderstanding and 
denial? What is a rule of rhetoric, or a rudeness of speech, compared 
with endless damnation ? 

Beside, if good usage or critical taste would not allow these adjec- 
tives to be connected directly with nouns of punishment or damnation, 
it would have been easy to have changed the form of speech so as to 
have employed them in a perfectly proper expression of the thought 
or fact. If not congruous to speak of an incorruptible punishment 
(aphthartos), or a punishment that fadeth not away (amarantos, or 
amarantinos) ; it would certainly have been rhetorical and entirely 
proper to say that the punishment of the wicked should last as long as 
that “inheritance” of the saints which is “incorruptible and fadeth 
not away.” If not fitting to say “immortal damnation,” it is wholly 
fitting to speak of a damnation which shall endure as long as the im- 
mortal soul endures. If it be not good usage to speak of an “ incor- 
ruptible ” or “immortal” hell, it is eminently correct and emphatic to 
speak of a hell whose torments shall continue as long as that “ incor- 
ruptible God” (Rom. i.), “who only hath immortality” (1 Tim. vi), 
shall live. 

And we again assert that if Christ and his disciples intended to 
teach the doctrine of endless punishment, knowing as they did the 
popular usage of aion and aionios, their indefinite and ever-shifting 
meanings, they were morally bound by all the considerations of justice 
and mercy, by all the hopes and fears of mankind, to state the doctrine 
in some form that would enable them to use these words, which, never 
employed to mean a duration less than eternity, would have put the 
question beyond the pale of doubt or debate. 

Let us come now to some other facts worthy of notice in the discus- 
sion of this subject. Prof. Bartlett, we think it is, affirms that if avon 
and atonios do not express eternal damnatiou, there are no words in 
the Greek tongue adequate to the expression of that idea; that if 
kolasin atonion does not mean absolutely endless punishment, there is 
no form of speech in Greek which can be made to mean it. We think 
what has been offered in the preceding paragraphs throws grave doubts 
on such an assertion, if it does not disprove it altogether. 

But admitting this statement for the moment, is it not a most re- 
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markable and curious circumstance that neither Philo nor Josephus, 
contemporary with the Saviour, ever use ation to describe endless pun- 
ishment, but always some other adjective? If the word were in pop- 
ular use at this period to express eternity, and the strongest word that 
could be found for this purpose, how is it possible that these writers 
should so significantly repudiate it whenever they were speaking of 
eternal duration. No doubt Josephus in his account of the Pharisees 
intended to tell his Roman readers that they believed in endless pun- 
ishment. We may or may not think that he misrepresented them — 
though there is little doubt that he did, as has already been shown in 
these pages'— yet that was the thing he meant to say. And how 
did he say it: “They believe that the wicked are detained in an ever- 
lasting prison ergmos aidios, sigywos didios, subject to eternal punish- 
ment athanatos timoria, aBavatos tinmgia. Now if aionios be the strong- 
est word for endless, why did he reject it, and take up with a word of 
less force? And why does he constantly use atonios to express 
limited duration, if he agreed with Prof. Bartlett and other Orthodox 
critics, that it is the most indubitable term for unlimited duration ? 

So of the Essenes, he says they “ allotted to bad souls a dark, tem- 
pestuous place full of never-ceasing punishment timoria adialeiptos, 
tysmpia adiahemtos, where they suffer a deathless torment athanaton 
timorian. Here again where he aims twice to express the idea of 
eternal duration, he rejects a/onios as unsuitable for that purpose, and 
employs other adjectives of greater force and more definite in meaning. 
And it is a noteworthy fact that Josephus here sets at defiance both 
the criticism of Prof. Bartlett on atonigs, and that of Dr. Pond on the 
incongruity of such an expression as “immortal punishment”; for 
this is precisely the expression he employs — athanaton timorian — 
in the case in hand. How unfortunate for the reputation of Josephus 
as an author, that he lived too early to benefit by the criticisms of Dr. 
Pond. 

1Our contributor, Rev Mr. Laurie, has shown how little confidence we can have in 
the statements of Josephus, regarding Jewish opinions, when writing for his Roman 
readers. Mr. Twisleton in Smith's Dictionary says, “ The value of Josephus’s account 
of the Pharisees would be much greater if he had not accommodated it, more or less, 
to Greek ideas. So that, in order to arrive at the exact truth, not only much must be 
added, but likewise much of what he has written must be retranslated, as it were, into 
Hebrew conceptions.’’ Canon Farrar says, p. 218, “I have not referred to the vague 
testimony of Josephus, because I regard him as an utterly untrustworthy witness, and 
because what he says on this (belief of the Pharisees regarding endless punishment) as 


on a multitude of other subjects is contradicted by overwhelming and untainted testi-. 
mony.’’ 
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And: now of Philo—bhe continually uses avonios in the sense of 
limited or indefinite time, and employs aidios in a general way to de- 
note a strict eternity. And what is very conclusive of the accepted 
usage of his time, he employs the exact words of Jesus in Matt. xxv. 
46, kolasis atonios, to describe a punishment inflicted by man on his 
fellow-man, and of course therefore limited to this life! What acom- 
ment on the assertion that if this language of the Saviour does not 
mean endless punishment, there is nothing in the Greek language 
which can be made to mean it. 

Moreover when Philo wishes to give expression to the idea of time, 
or being, absolutely endless, interminable in duration, he uses some of 
the terms given above, aidios, athanatos, ateleutetos, &c., thereby 
making a marked distinction between these words and aton and atontos ; 
and thus giving us his opinion, as plainly as if spoken in person, that 
these last terms were not regarded as the equivalents of eternity at 
the time he was writing, or about the time of Christ. 

And how strikingly this fact, and this usage are confirmed by 
Olympiodorus and the emperor Justinian, who was ambitious of being 
a theologian, as well asaruler. We are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Beecher for bringing to the stand, in his “ History of the Doctrine of 
Retribution,” these important witnesses. They add greatly to the 
strength of the preceding argument, and show that the sharp distine- 
tion between aionios and the other adjectives named, was kept up 
down to the middle of the sixth century. 

Olympiodorus was an Aristotelian philosopher of Alexandria, con- 
temporary with Justinian. In his commentary on Aristotle’s “ Meteor- 
ologica,” he has occasion to speak of the punishment of the wicked 
after death, and doing so he explicitly denies its absolute eternity. 
And his method of statement is certainly very conclusive as to the 
meaning of aionios. The passage cited is in reference to the torments 
of Tartarus: “Do not suppose that the soul is punished for endless 
ages ‘umepovs aiovas (apetrous ationas) in Tartarus. Very properly, 
the soul is not punished to gratify the revenge of the divinity, but for 
the sake of healing. But we say the soul is punished for an aionton 
period.” Now let us note that, 

1. He denies that punishment is endless, and affirms that it is only 
aiontan in duration; thus expressly setting aiontos in opposition to 
eternity, and showing it to be a word used to signify a limited period 
of time. 2. He emphasizes this detinition by declaring that the very 
object of this aionian punishment is the purgation or purification of 
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the wicked; thus agreeing with Gregory Nyssa, who takes the same 
ground when he says that God “is able to restore by means of this 


aionian purgation those who have gone to the extremity of wicked- 


ness.” 8. Wishing to express the idea of endless he not only refuses 
aton as wholly inadequate, but, using it for indefinite time, he extends 
the indefinite into infinite by prefixing to it an adjective (apetrous) 


meaning endless And yet Prof. Bartlett says if aion does not ex- 
press endless there is no Greek that can express it! What a poor 


scholar our Greek philosopher must have been compared with the 
Professor ; and how the learning of Alexandria pales before the splen- 


dors of Dartmouth! 
Let us come now te the Emperor Justinian. In 544, A. D., he 


ordered Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople, to call a local council 
for the purpose of condemning the so-called errors of Origen, the distin- 


guished Universalist scholar of the Church ot the third century. In his 
letter to Mennas he enters into an elaborate argument against uni- 
versal restoration, and makes a point of stating what he considers to 
be the true faith of the church, viz.: endless punishment. Now, if 
ever, there was occasion for the strongest word or phrase possible for 
the expression of absolute eternity. In this emergency did he choose 
avon, or any of its derivations or compounds? Vo; and it would have 
been very foolish in him if he had doneso, for he knew that the 
very man, whose assumed errors the council was expected to con- 
demn, though a Universalist, had himself taught the doctrine of 
aionian (everlasting) punishment; as well as Clement, Gregory 
Nyssa, Theodore and other learned Universalists. To have said there- 
fore that the Church at this period believed in only avonian punish- 
ment would have been to announce as Orthodoxy what he intended to 
denounce as heresy. Beside, it is presumed that he had before him 
the passage from Olympiodorus, his contemporary, who had just as- 
serted that the punishment of the wicked was avonian, but as ex- 
pressly denied that it was endless. 

What then did he do? Why, like a sensible man, he followed: the 
example of Olympiodorus, and employed a word which did mean end- 
less, ateleutetos, thus: “The Holy Church of Christ teaches an end- 
less aionian life (ateleutetos aionios) for the righteous, and endless 
(ateleutetos) punishment for the wicked.” Is it possible to conceive of 
@ case more conclusive against the assertion that atonios alone signifies 
an absolute eternity? If Justinian and Olympiodorus had believed 
with some Orthodox critics of to-day, that aientos was equal to the 
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‘measure of eternity, would they have added to it another word mean- 
ing endless ? 
Another thing is worthy of note. It is plain that though Justinian 


‘believed in endless punishment he did not rest his faith in it on the | 
favorite text of modern Orthodoxy, Matt. xxv. 46; plain that he did 


not regard kolasin aionion as conclusive on the subject, for if he had 
he would have been satisfied to express his belief in the language of 


the Saviour. Instead of this, as we have seen, he chooses another 


‘word of more certain and positive meaning with which to describe his 
belief. He was sharp enough to see that if he used the words of 
Jesus, the defenders of Origen would turn upon him and say: You 
affirm that the Church teaches atonian punishment — that is what 
‘Origen teaches, as his writings show; and therefore the Church and 
‘Origen are agreed, and the charge of heresy fails. If you say that 
-aionian punishment is not endless, then by your own showing the 
Church does not teach it, and Origen does not teach it, and so they 
-are agreed again, and the charge of heresy fails again. Moreover, if 
atonian punishment is not endless, Christ did not teach it. In any 
‘ease Christ and Origen both use the same language, and the charge of 
+heresy holds good in both cases, or fails in both cases. 

This presentation of the question rests on the ground assumed by 
‘the critics alluded to, who count the language of Matt. xxv. 46, as the 
‘strongest in the New Testament in proof of endless punishment. 

Finally, if Jesus spoke in Greek —and if not, then the remark is 
equally true of the Evangelists who translated his words from the 
Judean dialect into Greek —it is a most surprising and significant 
fact that, when he had before him the wealth of the Greek tongue, if 
he intended to teach endless punishment, he should have carefully ab- 
‘stained from the use of those terms which were admitted on all hands 
to mean endless, and persistently used aion which antecedent, con- 
temporary and subsequent usage indubitably shows, and which he 
‘therefore knew, was constantly employed to express limited periods of 
‘time, and of the end of which he himself in repeated instances had 
‘spoken to his disciples and the Jews. This fact seems to admit of no 
-explanation except on the ground that Jesus deliberately and with a 
purpose chose a word which, as in the case of the “life eternal” — 
zoen atonton, in the same passage —has more to do with the kind or 
quality of the punishment than with the length of it. Zoen atonion,, 
life eternal, is the life of the righteous, or spiritual life and blessed- 
mess; and kolasin aionion is the punishment of the unrighteous, or 
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spiritual punishment and suffering — and this wherever the soul may 
be, in this world or any other. “He that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life (John vi. 47); and he that believeth not 7s condemned 
(damned) already” (John iii. 18).? 


Scientific Facts and Conjectures. 


It 1s a common thing, among a certain class, to say of theologians. 
and preachers who presume to question the infallibility of the leaders 
in modern scientific investigations, that they are narrow bigots, and 
expose themselves to laughter and contempt by expressing opinions 
on subjects of which they are entirely ignorant. We have heard these- 
sneers from those who certainly have no special claim to scientific 
culture, and whose knowledge of the matters in discussion did not 
give them any right to sit in judgment on the criticisms of Christian 
pulpits and reviews. The truth is that a spirit of bigotry and inso- 
lence is rapidly growing up among a class of scientists, and their not 
over well informed followers, full as deserving of the rebuke of wise- 
and honest men as anything among the priestly and religious class. 
In the emphatic language of Dr. Whedon, “ An intolerant scientific 
popery has issued its roaring bulls, requiring every scientific man to 
accept certain conclusions under penalty of losing caste, and scouting 
every non-professional doubter as an enemy of science. The result. 
has been, we fear, in not a few cases, that professedly Christian 
thinkers and scientists have been ‘bull-dozed’ not only into submis- 
sion, but even into an adoption of the ‘enthusiasm’ and arrogance of 
their ‘ bull-dozers.’” 

But it is not the theologian only who objects to the assumptions of 
these men, but occasionally we have a protest from scientific scholars 
themselves, such as Virchow, Sir. W. Thomson, and others, regarding 
these unfounded assumptions, and this intolerant spirit of their fellows ; 
and sometimes also a fitting rebuke of language and reasoning which 
seem intended to discredit the teachings of the Bible and Religion, 
and to exclude the ideas of design and Providence from the universe. 
We have never been in haste to accuse such men as Darwin, Tyndall 
and Huxley of atheism, nor to deny the honesty of their disclaimers, 


2 The following are some of the definitions given, in Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexi- 
con, to the above cited words: * Atelevryros, endl. ss, eternal ; ’ Anewos, infinite, 
endless, countless, boundless; ° Afavatos, immortal, undying ; hence of things, ever- 
lasting ; " Agbagtos, uncorrupted, incorruptible, immortal ; ’ Axatakvros, indis— 
soluble, indestructible ; ” Aucyartos, unfading, undecaying. 
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nor to undervalue the qualifying language associated with some of 
their questionable statements. But we think Mr. Darwin cannot 
complain because he is understood as rejecting the forming and guiding 
hand‘of God in creation, when he says, “ No shadow of reason can 
be assigned for the belief that the formation of the most perfectly 
adapted animals in the world, including man, were intentionally and 
specially guided.” Nor has Mr. Huxley a right to cry “ misrepresenta-~ 
tion, persecution, bigotry,” when he talks as follows: “ All vital action 
may be said to be the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm: 
which displays it. What justification is there, then, for the assump- 
tion of the existence in the living matter of a something which has no 
representative or correlative in the not living matter which gives rise: 
to it?” ; 

But we did not intend a discussion of this point, but only to present 
our readers with a few paragraphs on the general question from an 
article in the Edinburg Review for April, 1878, in which the writer 
rebukes the skeptical, infallible and intolerant drift of much of what is 


called scientific inquiry : 


“The weapons of skepticism are used in our times with great effect 
to assail and shake some of the fundamental principles of morality and 
religion. We must say that we feel at least an equal amount of skep- 
ticism in relation to many of the dogmas of modern science. They 
are, many of them, as we have said. mere hypotheses; there is an ail- 
mitted failure of evidence to raise them to the rank of demonstrated 
truths; but they are promulgated and proclaimed with an arrogance 
and intolerance worthy of the infallible priesthood of an absolute creed. 
There is, in truth, more reason in these days to complain of the intol- 
erance of science than of the intolerance of religion. Few names in 
science are more illustrious than that of Dr. Virchow, but the services. 
he has rendered to his art, are, in our judgment, surpassed by the ser- 
vice he has rendered to truth in the vigorous protest delivered by him 
at Munich last autumn against ‘the tyranny of dogmatism which un- 
dertakes to master the whole view of nature by the premature general- 
izing of theoretical combinations.’ A very large proportion of these 
daring hypotheses are literally unsupported by facts, and even opposed 
to facts; and we cannot sufficiently applaud the manly and inde- 
pendent spirit in which Dr. Virchow rejects the attempt to inculcate 
these unsettled opinions as fundamental truths.” 


* When we find writers laboriously go out of their way, content to. 
part company with the sobriety of reason so that they may administer 
a slap in the face to what they may regard as an inconvenient super- 
stition, are we not fully justified in the statement that the popularity 
their works have attained is mainly due to something very differeut 
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from the desire of the mass of their readers to be enlightened in the 
truths of physical science? Nothing is more contrary to true scien- 
tific method than the confusion of theory and of facts, or the trans- 
planting to one order of investigation details appertaining to a totally 
«different field of research. Thus it may be possible to state in terms, 
or, perhaps, even in some queer sense to hold, the low and semi-brutal 
theory that no proofs of wise purpose and design are to be drawn 
from that perfect adaptation of type to conditions of existence which 
forms the general law of organic nature. But we might expect that 
a student afflicted with so unfortunate a form of intellectual color- 
blindness would be careful, by a judicious silence, not to draw atten- 
tion to his damaging deficiency. When, on the contrary, we find him 
volunteer a statement so wide of the mark as to say that not ‘a shadow 
of reason can be assigned’ for a more symmetric and more complete 
view of nature, we feel at once that we can accept no statement at his 
hands without verification. Again: we might expect that a man 
sufficiently familiar with the rudiments of chemistry to be able to de- 
scribe in terms of scientific notation the chemical elements of proto- 
plasm, would be one of the first to be aware that there was a some- 
thing in living matter which is not to be found in the carbon, and 
oxygen, and hydrogen, and nitrogen, of which he tells us that such 
matter consists. It is a something which he cannot by any means de- 
tect in non-living matter. He is unable to put it into any similar mix- 
ture, with whatever accuracy he may compound it. It is precisely 
the presence of ‘a something which has no representative or correla- 
tive in the not living matter’ which composes the contents of an egg, 
which makes the difference between an addled and a good egg —a 
difference which, on the argument of Mr. Huxley, would be altogether 
imaginary, or, at all events, entirely unaccountable.” 


The writer of this article in the Edinburg Review believes in the 
Pre-Adamite Man, but believes also that the assertion of the Dar- 
winian school, that hundreds of millions of years are necessary to ac- 
count for the geological changes which have taken place on our earth, 
is not only an assumption without foundations, but in direct conflict 
‘with established physical law, and the revelations of astronomy. In 
this connection he cites the authority of Sir William Thomson: 


“The address delivered to the Gevlogical Society of Glasgow (Feb. 
27, 1868), by Sir W. Thomson, ‘On Geological Time,’ has laid down 
certain lines and limits which no reasonable speculator can attempt to 
overstep. By reasoning as lucid as that of the Principia itself, Sir 
William has demonstrated the fact that a secular retardation of the 
rotation of the earth is caused by the tides. A second aid independent 
proot that geological time is limited, deduced from the laws of heat, is 
to be found in the paper ‘On Geological Dynamics,’ by the same 
author, read to the same audience on February 19, 1868. In this 
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Professor Huxley’s address to the Geological Society of London is 
submitted to a damaging, or, rather, totally destructive criticism. From 
these masterly papers it is clearly evident that the enormous demands on 
time made by the uniformitarian geologists, so far from being based on any 
observed phenomena, are irreconcilable with an intelligent consideration 
of physical law. Almost everything, in fact, points to the conclusion that 
the erosive, transporting and upheaving actions of nature were formerly 
far more active than is now thecase. ‘The limitation of geological periods 
imposed by physical science, cannot of course,’ says Sir. W. Thomson, 
‘disprove the hypothesis of transmutation of species, but it does seem 
sufficient to disprove the doctrine that transmutation has taken place 
“through descent with modification by natural selection.”’ The only 
necessity for the assumption that ‘a far longer period than 300,000,- 
000 years has elapsed since the latter part of the secondary period’ 
is to give time for the operation of that law which has been invented 
by Mr. Darwin, and which is thus proved to be inconsistent with 
well-known and established principles of natural science.” 


There is another point touched by the Reviewer which may justify 
a passing notice. We have often spoken in these pages of the in- 
sufficiency of the argument respecting the pre-historic races, as re- 
_ lates to their social condition and civilization, founded on the so called 
stone, iron and bronze ages, the paleolithic and neolithic periods, &c. 
On this point he says “the paleolithic hunter disappeared without any 
sign of overlap with his neolithic successors, and there is no transition 
observable between the paleolithic and neolithic implements and art” ; 
and adds, “Our readers will see further from this review that the 
division into ages of polished stone, bronze, and iron, is merely rela- 
tive, and does not imply periods, using the term in the historical sense. 
In the transalpine region the pre-historic times extended far down 
into the historic period of Greece and Rome. We would advise the 
archeologists as well as the historians to concentrate their attention 
on this overlap.” ? 

1The following extracts show the uncertainty of all conjectures as to time founded 


‘on such data: 


‘*A mound recently opened at the Bocenos, near Carnac, (in the Morbihan, France, ) 
‘thas disclosed the remains of a Gallic house of the second century of our. era, in which 
Sint implements were tound, intermixed with pottery of various styles, from the most 
primitive to the finest examples of native Gallic art, and among all these objects was a 
terra-cotta head of the Venus Anadyomene.” ‘ Such facts as these,’ sensibly remarks 
Mr. Philip Smith, “ furnish a caution against the too hasty application of the theory of 
the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron.’? We only need add Schliemann’s own observa- 
tion: ‘*It has been hitherto thought that the occurrence of stone implements indicates 
the ‘ Age of Stone.’ My excavations here in Troy, however, prove this opinion to be 
completely erroneous: for I very frequently find implements of stone even immediately 
below the débris belonging to the Greek colony, that.s, at the depth of six and a half 
feet, and they occur in very great quantities, from a depth of thirteen feet downward. 
Those, however, in the Trojan stratum, from twenty-three to thirty-three feet below 
the surface, are in general of much betrer workmanship than those above."'— Methodist 
Quarterly, July, 1878. Art. Schliemauu’s Trojau Researches. 
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The same is true of Africa and our own continent. Look at Egypt 
to-day, and in the time of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. Look at 
the civilization of the Incas, and of the peoples whose wonderful archi-- 
tecture antedates the Incas, and compare them with the utter ignorance 
and degradation of their descendants. And note the same surprising 
contrasts between the present races of Central America, Mexico and 
the Great West, and the perished peoples who built the cities and 
temples whose magnificent ruins fill us of to-day with a wonder which 
seeks in vain to solve the riddle of the whence from which they came, 
and the where to which they have gone. 

The truth is that, while the human race as a whole is doubtless. 
moving forward from age to age to something better and nobler than 
auy past has seen, there has been in certain localities or portions of 
the earth, among some nations and.races, a pendulum movement, some- 
times towards a higher civilization, at other times temporarily towards 
barbarism in government and laws, religion, architecture, sovial insti- 
tutions and domestic life. This last is often the result of conquest, 
crushing despotism, the destruction of schools and libraries, the want 
of proper food and shelter, the expulsion of the native races, &e.; as 
seen in the expatriation of the Jews, the conquest of Egypt and Western 
Asia by the Saracens, the overthrow of the Roman Empire by the 
northern barbarians, the conquest of the Incas of South America and 
the Montezumas of North America by the Spaniards. In all these 
cases civilization antedates by ages present barbarism at least, what- 
ever barbarism may have preceded it. And this alternation of civi- 
lized and barbarous races, of golden and stone ages, is abundantly 
confirmed by the excavations of Schliemann on the site of Homerie 
Troy: and that too without involving very vast periods as a necessary 
condition of these changes.” 

Once more: Some of our readers were at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and in the Government Building saw the collection of Indian 
curiosities, weapons, agricultural implements, canoes, domestic utensils, 
perscnal ornaments, &c.; and doubtless compared them with the mag- 


2 See Notes 1 and 8, and also the following: ‘‘ The conquerors and destroyers of Ilium, 
or, at least, the new settlers after its conquest and destruction, never had the same 
Munuers and customs as their predecessors. Consequently, for many centuries houses 
with walls built of unburnt bricks stood upon the mighty heaps.of stone, from thirteen 
to twenty feet thick, belonging to the enormous. buildings of the primitive Trojans; 
again. for centuries houses built of stone joined with clav were erected upon the ruins. 
of houses of brick; for another long period, upon the ruins of these stone houses wooden 
houses were erected; and, lastly, upon the charred ruins of the latter were established 
the buildings of the Greek colony, which at rirst consisted of large hewn stones joined 
with clay aud cement.’”’— Troy and its Remain», Schliemann. 
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hificent achievements of civilization as shown in that and all the other 
buildings. Now suppose an earthquake, or some sudden geologic con- 
vulsion had swallowed up in one confused mass all these buildings and 
their contents ; and that a thousand years hence they should by some 
similar convulsion be brought to the surface again. ‘Then snppose a 
scientist from some other world, the planet Jupiter perhaps, wholly 
ignorant of the history of this earth and its inhabitants, should visit 
the exhibition grounds and commence explorations among these an- 
tiquities with reference to determining the degree of civilization to 
which the human race had attained at the time of the great catastrophe. 
He would find side by side with the fiint arrow head and stone axe 
and bone-pointed spear, the repeating rifle, field artillery and the 
Krupp gun; beside the raft and the log canoe, models of the clipper 
ship and the ocean steamer; beside the rude rock pictures of thie 


savage, the superb paintings and graceful statues of Memorial Hall ; 
beside the wigwam, the vast and splendid structures of the Exhibition ; 
beside the knotted cords of the savage annalist, books and the daily 


newspaper and the printing press. 

Let us imagine now that this scientist, on his return to Jupiter, 
should present to some learned body in session there, an elaborate re- 
port of his explorations aiming to show how many thousands of years 
must have intervened between the stone axes and flint arrow heads of 
the savage, and the Spencer rifle and cannon battery; to show what 
nameless ages must have passed before the Tellurian Man could have 
risen up from the barbaric condition represented by his rude imple- 
ments and clumsy mechanical contrivances, to the magnificent Corliss 
Engine, the McCormick Reaper and Mower, the Power Loom, and 
the Telegraph. He might work up a very ingenious argument from 
these antiquities and fossils as the measure of vast periods of time in 
the slow progress of human development and civilization; he might 
overwhelm his associates with scientific arguments and conjectures to 
this end; but after all the simple fact would remain that the Tellurian 
man was not one, but many, in race, in gifts, in opportunities, and 
therefore in attainments; and that savage and civilized man, the wig- 
wam and the Washington capitol, the stone hatchet and the ironclad, 
were contemporary, and not separated from each other by thousands 
of ages.® 


8“ Equally interesting is the circumstance that Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy up-~ 
set the theory that civilization isa trustworthy index of age. So far from successive 
ages being clearly marked off by means of the presence of stone, coppér, and iron in- 
plements, we have his testimony to the effect not only that ‘ weapons and iropletnents 
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The fact is that growth, development, civilization have not moved 
forward on one straight line, but on many divergent and irregular 
lines ; and not on these with steady military step, but often with un- 
certain and unequal pace, and with frequent pauses and rests, 


Orthodoxy and its Change of Front. 


THE progress of education, the enlightenment of the masses, aud 
the consequent exercise of the reasoning faculties, among all classes, 
on religious subjects; the slow but steady development ot Christian 
truth and philanthropy, the constantly spreading conviction of the unity. 
and brotherhood of the human race, and of the divine fact of God’s. 
universal Fatherhood; and the resultant necessity of changing the 
grounds of defence of the Church dogmas, and placing them on grounds 
more tenable, and more likely to command respectful attention from 
the thoughtful and intelligent, from all who are not afraid to think and 
demand a reason for what they are required to believe — these facts 
furnish the material for one of the most instructive and prophetic of 
the later chapters in the history of Christianity. They are full of 
hope and encouragement, and point with unmoving finger to the in- 
evitable results of the present intellectual and religious movement; a 
result which may be stated in the simple proposition that, If there be 
a God in the Christian definition, in any proper definition, of the 
word, then neither his material nor his spiritual creation can possibly 
end in complete or partial failure, whether it respects the whole or 
any of its parts. 

The change of position respecting the grounds on which the old 
dogmas have hitherto rested for defence, is a confession of past error 
and weakness, and not prophetic of future success. Sin is no longer 
declared to be infinite and deserving an infinite punishment, because 
committed against an Inflnite God. The Atonement is no longer a 
proof of God’s wrath toward sinful man, no longer the punishment of 
the innocent Christ in the place of the guilty world; but a proof of 
the love of the Father and the Son, and of the merciful purpose of - 
both to recover the sinner from the evil of his ways, and restore him 
to obedience and consequent happiness. Endless punishment is no 


of pure noe were employed contemporaneously with enormous quantities of stone 


weapons and implements,’ but that they concur in all the four strata! The metals ap- 

ear as early as the lowest stratum, several copper nails from four to six and a half 
inches in length being unearthed at a depth of fifty-two and a half feet. And, on the 
other hand, articles of stone are among the relics of the most recent stratum.” — Metho- 
dist Quarterly. 
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longer the arbitrary penalty for the sins of our brief life on earth, but. 
the natural and legal result of endless sinning in the future life. _ It is: 
no longer asserted that God will make it impossible to repent after 
death; but that character is permanent, and the persistent force of 
evil habits formed and voluntarily indulged in this life, will make it 
impossible for the sinner to repent or change in the life to come. In 
substance the soul, as well as the body, may, by violation of the laws. 
of its being, bring upon itself incurable disease and all its infirmities 
and pains, continuing as long as its life lasts. In other words, sin in- 
flames the spiritual nerves, and renders the muscles stiff, rigid and in- 
flexible, till at last the soul settles down helplessly into a chronic, 
everlasting spiritual rheumatism, with all its accompaniments of in- 
fernal torture. 

We purpose in this article to review this last argument, which is a 
favorite with the Boston Lecturer. We shall not go into the meta- 
physics of the question, but rely on examples, showing that actual life 
and experience demonstrate its assumption and untruth. Weare told 
that “under irreversible law, natural character tends to final perma- 
nence, good or bad”; that therefore “eternal sin may exist”; and 
therefore again, that “eternal suffering.” as its consequence, is estab- 
lished as a “clear doctrine of ethical science.” Now Mr. Cook, in his 
premises, does not say that character 7s permanent, but only that it 
tends that way; and that therefore eternal sin may, not will, exist in 
the universe of God; but in his conclusion he says, therefore endless 
suffering 7s established! Now Mr. Cook prides himself on his logic, 
and yet as seen he makes the “may be” of his premises the equiva- 
lent of “is established” in his conclusion! In other words, under his 
cunning manipulation, a Ja Tubingen School, his tendency jumps at a 
single bound into a positive certainty — a specimen of logic of which a 
school boy ought to be ashamed. 

Now whatever may be said of the tendency of character, whether 
good or bad, to permanence, the fact is patent to everybody that mul- 
titudes of bad people.become good, and good people bad, whenever a 
sufficiently potent influence is brought to bear upon them. Nothing 
human is permanent. We have lately had proofs enough to show 
that those who have all their life long, for thirty, forty, fifty years, 
been truly good men or women, falliag into temptation, are suddenly 
swept clean away from their former supposed permanence of charac- 
ter; and their life tendency to goodness, purity, justice and righteous- 
ness swallowed up in sin as a straw in a whirlwind. 
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On the other hand what wonderful conversions from bad ‘to good; 
from a life of wickedness and crime to a life of love and purity and 
duty, are reported as the fruits of revival effort. And in many cases 
these wicked lives have extended to a half century in length —long 
enough, surely, to show the “tendency,” and to harden into “ perma- 
nence,” if there be such a thing as permanence in evil. And what 
grand and inspiring examples we have of reformation by the new 
Temperance movement. How many thousands who have been the 
slaves of appetite from their boyhood up, who had lived a life of 
drunkenness until they had seemingly lost all self-control, and the 
tendency of character was to perpetual bondage, have suddenly, under 
this new call, risen to their feet again. snapt the chains that bound 
them, and asserted and maintained their freedom. 

Indeed, the very plan of salvation rests upon the fact that no soul, 
however fallen, is fixed in evil. Change, repentance, salvation, are 
always possible, or the invitations and exhortations of the gospel are 
a mockery. Every word and phrase of the New Testament in refer- 
ence to the sinful and unbelieving is so associated with, or qualified 
by, other forms of speech, as to show that there is no moral or spiritual 
condition that is stereotyped, hopeless, final. 

“ He that believeth not shall be damned”; but this damnation of 
unbelief is to be interpreted in the light of that other statement of the 
apostle: “he hath concluded them al/ in unvelief, that he might have 
mercy upon all.” 

“None of them is lost but the son of perdition”; but side by side 
with this we have the declarations, “the Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost,” “I have found my sheep which was 
lost,” “thy brother was lost, and is found.” 

“Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, neither 
in this world, nor in that which is to come.” But over against this is 
set the prayer of Christ on the cross: “ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do”— uttered in behalf of the very sinners who 
had not only blasphemed against the Holy Spirit by attributing to Satan 
the miracles wrought, but who were now adding the murder of the 
Son to the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit! Did Jesus mean anything 
by his prayer? and will God disregard his sincere petition for their 
forgiveness ? 

“ Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God? Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
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nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Now according to Mr. Cook’s 
theory of “the irreversible, natural laws by which character tends to 
final permanence,” we should reasonably conclude that there was very 
little to hope for in some of these cases; and yet the very next words 
addressed to these Corinthians are: “ And such were some of you: but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” The character was 
bad enough here, but the tendency did not end in permanence. 

“ For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another.” A sad picture this of depravity, of 
moral and spiritual death; and if Mr. Cook had been in Corinth at 
the time here alluded to, he would no doubt have concluded that “ ten- 
” dency ” here had settled into “ permanence,” and that if any souls could 
get beyond the reach of divine truth and love, these had attained to 
that point. But to show the haste and falsity of such reasoning the 
next words are, “ But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being justified by 
his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life.” 

And it is precisely here where Mr. Cook and his followers make 
their grand mistake regarding the means and agencies and certainty 
of salvation. All their reasoning about “tendency” and “ perma- 
nence” of character, is philosophy, not Christianity. It leaves out the 
Divine factor in the work of salvation; it ignores what is made so 
prominent in these last quotations ; the facts so strongly emphasized 
by the apostle; viz.; the “kindness and the love of God,” the “shed- 
ding down of the Holy Spirit,” “the washing of regeneration,” all 
summed up in the essential truth “according to his mercy he saved 
us.” Christianity owes its existence to the fact that man needs divine 
help in the struggle against sin, in the effort to escape the tyranny of . 
passion and appetite; and no one who knows anything of human 
nature, or of the gospel scheme of redemption, would expect that man, 
if left to himself, without the assistance of the Holy Spirit, would be 
able to attain to perfect salvation. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 16 
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The grand revelation of the Gospel is that God does not leave his. 
children in this way to drift hopelessly and helplessly into permanent 
depravity and sin. On the contrary he interferes constantly to pre- 
vent it, by the mission of a Saviour, by the ministry of the Holy Spirit, 
by the preached Word, by judgments and mercies, by the moral law 
and its pains and penalties, by his various providences of good and 
evil, of joy and sorrow, of health and sickness, of life and death. In. 
the face of all these, who will assert that character, whatever its ten- 
dency, may reach a point of depravity and fixedness where no truth 
can enlighten it; where neither the Spirit nor the love of God can 
reach it, nor “the washing of regeneration” renew it? 

As well might one assert that the comet, in “its long travel of a 
thousand years,” will at last reach a point whence it can not return, 
but obedient to the law of “persistence of force” must keep on for- 
ever through the abysses of boundless space. Such assertion would 
be to ignore the Sun, which still holds it by its far reaching, never 
ceasing attaction, and in good time will overcome its centrifugal force, 
and bring it back again. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch. 


In the December number of the Unitarian Review, there is a very 
interesting article, from Rev. J. T. Bixby, on “The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” an apocryphal book probably written somewhere about the 
close of the first century, though Renan places it A. D. 117, the last 
year of Trajan’s reign. For two hundred years a fragment of this 
curious work has been known in the Syriac, consisting of the Epistle 
of the prophet Baruch to the nine-and-a-half tribes; but a few years 
ago Abbe Ceriani discovered the whole book in a manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, where so many important discoveries of 
like sort were made by Cardinal Mai. The original Greek text dis- 
appeared at an early period, and this Syriac translation alone remains, 
which the Abbe has rendered into Latin and published in 1871. The 
book is a narrative by Baruch of what is to happen before and after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, and is divided into 
seven sections. We follow Mr. Bixby, though he differs largely from 
the last, American, edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

I. The first section announces the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
prophet prays God to spare his people, and asks, without Israel who 
shall explain the law? and appeals to his pride — How will the Pagans 
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rejoice, when they return to the country of their idols, and boast of 
their triumphs over the true God! The destruction nevertheless 
comes, the people are carried into captivity by the Chaldeans, and 
Baruch mourns among the ruins. 


“II. Baruch is perplexed by the problem how to reconcile this 
calamity of his people with God’s justice. If the wicked among them 
have deserved it, why, he cries to God, are those who have walked in 
thy wavs snatched away, and wherefore hast thou not pitied Zion? 
Why does man, even the most holy, pass away from the earth like a 
breath ? 

“ He is answered by a voice from heaven, that foretells to him the 
retribution which the Gentiles and the wicked also shall meet with. 
He is reminded that man is made a free agent; and if knowingly he 
will transgress, then in an hour that he knows not he rightly receives 
the torture that he has brought upon himself.” 


IfI. The despairing seer asks, “ How long shall the triumph of 
the wicked last? Fulfil thy promises O God! Let the angel of death 
cease from his work; the underworld no longer swallow the dead.” 
The Lord answers that the day of redemption shall soon come, but 
the distress shall first afflict the whole world. Only those shall be 
protected who are found in that day in Judea. 


“IV. Then in a vision Baruch sees that ‘the kingdom which cor- 
rupted Zion shall be itself corrupted, and overthrown by another which 
shall be overthrown by a third, and this by a fourth, more terrible 
than all. And when the time of its destruction shall come, then the 
Lord’s Anointed shall be revealed, and he shall destroy that great 
forest (the Roman Empire) in whose shade all iniquities flourish. 
And that last cedar of the forest (seen in the vision) signifies the last 
emperor, who shall be overthrown and destroyed by the Messiah at 
his coming. And the kingdom of the Messiah shall be eternal.’ 


“'V. Again Baruch prays to God, and receives new communica- 
tions from God, as to the great and wide-spread retributions which 
shall fall upon the wicked. He is perplexed to know in what form 
the dead shall rise, and, in answer to his queries, is told that the earth 
shall restore the dead whom it has received without any change of 
figure, in the very form in which it received them, that the living may 
know that the dead have come back to life, and all the incredulous be 
convinced of the marvel. But after the judgment-day, a great change 
shall take place. The damned shall become more evil than they were ; 
the just become beautiful and glorious, their persons transfigured with 
celestial illumination.” 


VI. Ina new vision Baruch sees a great cloud ascend from the 
sea which pours down alternate floods of black waters and clear waters, 
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to the number of twelve; and these represent great events in the his- 
tory of God’s people from Adam to the Messiah and the restoration 
of Jerusalem. The last deluge of black waters represent the final woe 
or judgment, when confusion and misery shall cover the whole earth. 


“ But after these terrible black waters comes again the clear waters, 
—the time of the Messiah, when he shall judge the people, and sit 
forever on the throne of his glory. And all woe shall be at an end, 
and peace and joy shall rule the earth. Health shall descend in the 
dew. There shall be no premature deaths, and contention and vin- 
dictiveness and blood and cupidity and envy and hate be removed. 
The wild beasts shall serve men. The asps and the dragons submit 
to a little child. Childbirth shall be without pain, and the labor of 
the harvesters without fatigue.” 


“VII. Baruch is moved with compassion for those away from Je- 
rusalem, that they also may have the benefit of these revelations and 
an opportunity of safety. He therefore calls the people together, and 
they determine that Baruch shall write and send two epistles,— one to 
the two-and-a-half tribes in captivity at Babylon, the other to the nine- 
and-a-half tribes scattered over the earth. In the first letter, he re- 
minds his dispersed brethren that the judgment of God which has hap- 
pened to them was a righteous one. He informs them of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and warns them of the coming 
judgment of God over the present oppressors. The time, he assures 
them, is near. The youth of the world is passed; the vigor of crea- 
tion has become extinct. The ship is near its port, life near its end. 
Have patience. then. Do not be led astray by the luxuries of the 
Gentiles. Seek your own land, in which alone shall be safety in those 
days, and take care that you be not shut out by your own actions from 
the heritage ot both worlds,— captives here, tortured there.” 


Here the book ends, leaving things somewhat confused. It pur- 
ports to have been written by Baruch himself. Though of probable 
Jewish origin, it seems to have been received with great favor among 
the Christians ; and the Syrian Church especially honored and read it 
in their assemblies, particularly the final letter. The value of the 
work lies in its report of the popular Jewish notions respecting the 
coming and kingdom of Messiah at the time it was written, or the 
century preceding and that following the coming of Christ. 

With regard to the Jewish opinions on the subject of judgment and 
punishment here and hereafter, the reader will find allusions in sections 
v. and vii. “Take care that you be not shut out by your own actions 
from the heritage of both worlds,— captives here, tortured there.” It 
is not clear whether he means here the world or age of captivity and 
the age of the Messiah, or the present and future life. The original 
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is not given. The only passage bearing on the duration of future pun- 
ishment is that in section v., where, if correctly reported, it is said 
that, after the judgment day, “ the damned shall become more evil than 
they were.” This, to be sure, does not speak of duration. It does not 
say how long they shall continue to be more evil; it does not say that 
this state shall or shall not be endless. 


Religious World. 


It is probable that few of our readers know to what extent Ameri- 
can sailors are made agents for the distribution of Bibles, Books and 
Tracts among the various peoples and tribes of the earth. They are 
really among the most important and efficient colporteurs and mission- 
aries employed in this work. ‘They move on all the commercial cur- 
rents of oceans, seas, lakes and rivers; they are in all the harbors of 
the globe, and touch at a thousand marts of trade where landsmen 
would never go. It was natural that the American Bible and Tract 
Societies should avail themselves of such an agency for the distribu- 
tion of their publications. ‘They have done so for several years with 
increasing success, and during the year ending September, 1877, the 
distribution by seamen amounted to 10,989 copies of the Scriptures, 
mainly Testaments, and 2,200,000 pages of tracts sent forth upon 
1327 vessels. One of these vessels touched at fifty different ports in 
a single month, and in each one left more or less of gospel messengers. 
This kind of ocean colportage is distinctly American, and so well 
known is this that on nearly all distant shores the American flag is 
associated with the Bible and the tract. 

We are glad to be able to say that our Woman’s Centenary Associa- 
tion, one of the most active and useful organizations of our Church, 
has wakened to the importance of this agency as a medium for the 
distribution of our denominational literature, as the following state- 
ment taken from last year’s Report of Mrs. L. M. Thomas will show. 
It is surely a promising beginning of a good work, which one day will 
bring forth abundant fruit. We earnently hope that all true Uni- 
versalists will help on this important movement by liberal contribu- 
tions in its behalf. Less than $87.00 was received last year for the 
work ; and yet in the five years’ existence of this Association. it has 
sent out into the world 2,003,550 pages ot tracts and denominational 
publications. 


“Last year we reported a large consignment of tracts with some 
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books sent to the East Indies, China and Japan, by the hands of a 
gentleman who personally distributed them. 

“We have recently had direct and positive evidence that they were 
gladly received in the following places, and that many more have been 
profitably used in Port Said, Suez, Alexandria, Cairo, Mecca, Mocha, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Ceylon, Siam, Malacca, Singapore, Sara- 
wak, Borneo, Manilla, Hong Kong, Canton, Naugasaka, Yokohama, 
Yeddo, Chikadado. 

“An English clergymen residing in one of these cities sent special 
thanks for a copy of Ely and Thomas’ Discussion that fell into his 
hands, and a request for any other books on the same subject we might 
have it in our power to send. 

“ We also -sent a package of our tracts to Mr. Dorrence Atwater, 
U. S. Consul Sychelle Islands, East Coast of Africa, a friend and sym- 
pathizer in our cause. As Mr. Atwater has married a daughter of 
the king of those islands, and proposes to make it his future home, we 
may hope to have good report some day from that far distant land.” 


— We see it stated in an exchange that in 1830 thirty distilleries 
made 1,000,000 gallons of liquor in Maine; now there is not a dis- 
tillery or brewery in the State. In 1832 there were sold by 2,000 
taverns, hotels, and saloons, $10,000,000 worth of liquors, or $20 to 
each inhabitant. In 1877 the aggregate sales of one hundred and 
sixty town agencies were $100,000, or fifteen cents to each inhabitant. 
Including clandestine sales, the highest total for the year claimed is 
$1,000,000, or $2 for each inhabitant. Something of a gain, this. 


— It is believed by many that the Afghans are descendants from 
the lost tribes of Israel. They are bigoted Mohammedans, and no 
missionaries have been in their country thus far. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society has a station at Peshawur in Northern India near the 
Khyber Pass, and numbers of Afghans have been brought under the 
influence of Christianity at that place, where, according to the Foreign 
Missionary, eighty Mohammedans have already been baptized. 


— The report of the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, while it shows the valuable work the society is 
doing, gives some startling figures concerning the prevalence of juve- 
nile crime. During the past year not less than 6,950 children under 


sixteen years of age were brought before the police courts, more than 


half of whom were charged with such major offenses as larceny, 
burglary, assault and battery, and disorderly conduct. More than 700 
were under seven years of age, by far the larger proportion were under 
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fourteen, and all but 581 were native born Americans! These facts 
‘tell their own story, and a fearful one it is tor American Christians 
and pbilanthropists to contemplate. They emphasize, too, the wisdom 
-of supporting those organizations which by taking care of our waifs and 
strays check crime in its incipiency ; such as the “ Children’s Mission 
‘to Destitute Children,” “The Baldwin. Home for Little Wanderers,” 
‘The North End Mission,” and similar societies. 

Speaking of tenement houses, the Zribune says: “ No physiologist 
‘or sane practical man, in fact, would hold a child born and reared in 
the air, the filth and the companionship of a tenement house in New 
York responsible for the moral, any more than the physical disease 
which it would inevitably inherit. Of these children there are 28,000 
fborn every year, 10,000 die yearly, and from these breeding-houses 
not only of death but crime, 50,000 persons annually are sent to 
‘prison.” 

The “ Citizen’s League” of Chicago reports a like dreadful state of 
things, having ascertained that 30,000 boys and girls are frequenters 
wf liquor saloons, and that more than 12,000 of these are Sunday 
School scholars! Can this be true? The League has prosecuted the 
‘saloon keepers, and two of them have been fined one hundred dollars 
each for selling to children. In the Dance Halls, where liquors were 
‘sold to them, were found 200 boys and girls between fourteen and fif- 
teen years old; some of them so drunk as to be taken off by the 
police! The League has lessened juvenile arrests by 2,000 the last 
‘year. 


— There are five free Hebrew schools in the city of New York, 
which last year were attended by 1,045 pupils. The studies comprise 
‘Hebrew reading, translation from Hebrew to English of prayers and 
the Bible, Hebrew grammar, biblical and post-biblical history, Tal- 
mudical studies, and composition in Hebrew. The schools are under 


the control of an association. 


— There seems to be considerable activity among the Protestants 
‘of France, who pow number about 1,000,000. A decided forward 
‘movement has begun all over the land, and converts are multiplying 
rapidly. Some of the leading literary men, journalists, and scholars 
have decided to unite with the Protestant movement as one full of 
promise for the Future of France; and it is signifleant that five out 
of nine of President Grévy’s cabinet are Protestants. Congregations 
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are organizing in all directions, while those already organized are 
greatly increasing in numbers. Not long since, at a meeting of the 


“ National Club” in London some important facts were given. 
In the Central Department of Allier are three towns where ten 


years ago there were about 60 Protestants, and there are now nearly 
1,000; at Montgargis where one year ago there were 40 or 50, there- 
are now 150, mostly proselytes; at Pouilly-sur-Loire are now three 


congregations of 800 proselytes; at Valenciennes where twenty years. 


ago there were only 40 Protestants there is now a church of 250, re- 
ceiving a grant from the State. On Christmas eve, ninety-five persons. 
at Chatel-Censoix, department of Renne, France, are said to have 


signed this declaration : 


“ We, the undersigned, believing that the Catholic, Apostolic and 


Roman religion is no longer the religion of Christ as professed by the 
primitive Christians, hereby renounce the Catholic faith, and adopt. 
the evangelical religion called Protestant, because it protests against. 


abuses, errors, and superstitions.” 


“ At Lyons, with its 850,000 inhabitants, the very metropolis of 
Romish intolerance, reigning side by side with skepticism and atheism, 
three mission rooms were opened on the 17th of last November. The 


meetings are described as crowded, and remarkable for order and at- 
tention. From the south and west the same encouraging reports 


come. In Paris Mr. MacAll has 22 mission stations with an average: 
weekly attendance of 8,000 adults. Already they have worked a sur- 
prising change in the order and morality of some of the worst districts. 


of the city. During the exhibition, 1,500,000 copies of the Gospels. 
besides 20,000 Scripture cards and $000 Testaments and Bibles were. 


distributed to grateful recipients.” 
A correspondent of the Christian Register says the Abbe Bougaud: 


reports that there is a scarcity of priests in most of the departments ot 
the country; that as public instruction is spread, the number of those 


who enter the Catholic seminaries falls off; that wherever public in- 
struction is well maintained the number of priests furnished is small. 


At Nimes the seminary once had 80 pupils, now only 34; at Bean- 


eaire, a clerical training school has only two students. In the diocese 


of Troyes, 100 parishes are without priests. In the diocese of Orleans, 
notwithstanding Bishop Dupanloup’s efforts, 180 priests’‘are wanting~ 
Not only the-edi cated classes, but the peasantry, are becoming alienated 


from the clerical profession. 
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1. A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American 


Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited 
by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. introduction, and the Gos— 
pels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 508. $6. 


It is often said in these days, by certain would-be wise men, that. 


the world has outgrown Christianity, and that ere long the New Testa- 


ment must give place to an eclectic, composite Bible, made up from 
the sacred books of the Chinese, Egyptians, Brahmins, Buddhists, &c. 
But surely, if the increase of commentaries and books of all sorts ex- 
plaining and illustrating the text ot our Scriptures is any indication of 


a widespread interest felt in the matter, there never was a time when 
the great multitude were so deeply engaged in the study of the Bible 


. . . . 
as now. New and costly commentaries, narratives of travel in Bible 
lands, books recounting the wonderful discoveries among the ruins of 
Bible cities, all throwing light upon the sacred writings, are constantly 


issuing from the press, and find ready purchasers, even the most ex- 
pensive, Witness the publications of Charles Scribner's Sons, noticed 


e ‘ 
in our last, and the work now before us. 

Take Lange for example, a ponderous work of twenty-four volumes 
at $5.00 each; and yet the publishers announce in the last issue, 
Isaiah, that this voluminous and costly work “has proved successful 


beyond all expectation.” And now they are sending out two more 
commentaries intended more especially for the people. This last, “A 


Popular Commentary,” is to be in four volumes, the second being 
already in press. If there were not a large and constantly increasing 
demand for these works, they would not be printed. The publishers. 


are thorough business men, and know what they are doing. They 


publish what the market calls for, and the constant sale is proof, as we 


said, of the absurdity of the statements that Christianity has had its 
day, and that faith and interest in the Bible are fast dying out. 

This new Commentary aims to present in popular form, the best re- 
‘sults of the latest Biblical scholarship for the instruction of the Eng- 


lish reading public. It embraces marginal emendations, brief but ex- 
cellent introductions, and explanatory notes, together with maps aud 


illustrations of Bible sites and scenes taken from photographs. The 
work will be the joint product of well known English and American 
scholars of different churches, all evangelical ; and of course, therefore, 


all the doctrinal portions are interpreted according to the popular 


creed, with scarcely an allusion to the fact that other scholars of equal 


learning and ability give a wholly different exegesis. 
Readers who can appreciate a beautifully executed work, will thank 
the publishers for the paper, type, and binding of this handsome 


volume. Qne specially useful feature is that which gives engraved 
specimens of the Five Great Uucial Manuscripts and the three best 
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Cursives, thus helping the reader to see how the gospels were origi- 
nally written, and therefore what little value there is in the chapters, 
verses, “stops and marks” of our English Bible. Of course he will 
see that wherever a better sense can be obtained by changing these, 
he has an equal right with the translators to paragraph and point for 
himself. 

We regret to learn that another heavy blow has fallen upon the 
great publishing house of the Scribners in the death ot the senior 
partner of the firm, eldest son of the late Charles Scribner. May the 
mantle of father and son fall upon the survivors. 


2. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. By Geo. L. Cary, of the 
Meadville Theological School. W.F. Draper. 75cts. 


This work is designed for the use of those persons who, though pre- 
viously unacquainted with the Greek language, would nevertheless be 
glad to read the New Testament in its original tongue. It contains 
what is absolutely necessary for the understanding of New ‘Testament 
Greek. Familiarity, however, with this book alone will not enable 
one to read off-hand the Greek New Testament without further assist- 
ance; but he who has faithtully studied this “ Introduction” will be in 
a situation to make use of more elaborate works. 


3. Studies in the Model Prayer. By George D. Boardman, D.D. author of “ The 
Creative Week.’? D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Dr. Boardman is somewhat of a puzzle to us. He is a Baptist, we 
believe, but he preaches and writes, aside from his Trinitarianism, as 
if he were a Universalist, as numerous passages in this work on the 
Lord’s Prayer and in The Creative Week will bear witness ; and it is 
only by careful search that you find some expression, as “the elect,” 
‘which shows that his glowing rhetoric is to be tamed down to the de- 
anands of some sort of very elastic Calvinism. 

These * Studies” have some very excellent things, expository and 
practical; some truly beautiful and eloquent passages, alive with the 
‘spirit of the Gospel and its broad and generous fellowship; some 
‘well considered and very suggestive criticisms of the peculiar language 
aud phraseology of the Model Prayer; occasional valuable Notes, as 
that on pp. 48-50 from Prof. Plumptre; and altogether we count it 
as avery useful book, and one every way fitted to invite renewed 
-study ot the language, meaning and intent of this form of petition 
given by the Saviour. 

Sometimes the reader will find passages which provoke questions, 
:such as the following: ' 

“The deliverance which the Son of God offers is a deliverance —of the affections 
from all that is unheavenly and sorrowful, of the instincts fron all sinful drifts, of the 
anemory from all unholy or bitter reminiscences.” 

** Without entering on the problem of Divine Sovereignty and Human Freedom these 
passages simply show that Holy Writ explicitly declares that even wicked meu are do- 


ang God's will. Many are the devices of the heart of man; but the counsel of the Lord. 
shall stand. Even Satan himself is doing God’s will!”’ 
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“On the petition, “ Lead us not into temptation,” though he makes 
temptation to mean, among other things, “ trial, probing, proving,” he 
takes the ground that God does actually lead us into temptation in the 
sense of sin, though, of course, with good intent, sometimes with good 
results as in the cases of Job, »esus and Paul; and sometimes the re- 
verse, as in the cases of David, Ahab, aud Peter. In regard to Abra- 
ham, in the proposed offering of Isaac, he says, “ Qui facit per alium 
JSacit per se — it is possible that the suggestion to offer up Isaac came 
by permission of God from Satan himself. In either case, whether 
God tempted Abraham directly by his own mandate, or indirectly 
through Satan’s instigation, the result remains the same: God led 
Abraham into temptation.” All which shows us what kind of think- 
ing and reasoning is going on in the churches regarding some of the 
abstruse problems involved in the government and providence of God. 



















4. Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By I. D. 
apes Accompanied with Engravings and Colored Maps. Harper and brothers. 
This volume fills a place hitherto vacant, by furnishing in a com- 
pact ani accessible form a brief, but very informing sketch of the lan- 
guages and literatures of the most ancient nations of the earth coming 
within the historical period. We commend it to our lay readers, to 
whose liberality the QUARTERLY so largely owes its continued exist- 
ence. They will find it very helpful in their reading, affording, as it 
does, an explanation of the many partial statements and allusions found 
in these pages, and in floating paragraphs of the newspapers, concern- 
ing explorations and discoveries in ancient lands, and among the ruins 
of the famous cities of the past. In this little manual they will have 
the whole subject of ancient literature treated in a connected and sys- 
tematic way, and as satisfactorily as in any work of its size from the 
_American press. And we venture the remark that a large portion of 
our clerical readers, or at least of those who ought to be, will find a 
good deal of information in these pages which will be fresh, pleasing 
and useful to them in their study of ancient sacred and profane his- 
tory — specially in the early chapters on the literature of the Hindoos, 
Persians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Hebrews, Egyptians, &c. Very 
wisely the author does not confine himself to Greece and Rome in his 
survey of ancient literature, but goes back toward the beginnings as 
far as history and discovery go. "The selections from these several 
literatures are judiciously chosen, and embrace a large variety of sub- 
jects from all departments of thought and effort; and they show the 
reader a breadth and diversity of investigation, a measure and fineness 
of culture, a careful observation of natural phenomena, an accurate 
study of Man, and.a poetic imagination and insight, far more common 
among the ancients than is commonly supposed. 
Several useful features of the volume deserve mention: the pro- 
nunciation of the necessarily numerous ancient names of persons. 
books aud places; charts of languages, linguistic maps, examples of. 
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hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions, all of which are a great help 
to the ordinary reader. 


5. Health Primers. No. 3. The House and its Surroundings. No. 4. Premature 
Death: its Promotion and Prevention. D Appleton & Co. 2écts. 

If these publications are as generally circulated and read as they 
should be in view of the important subjects treated, they will save 
many families from the current scourges of the day; such as scarlet. 
fever, diphtheria, small pox, consumption, pneumonia, typhoid fever, 
dysentery, &c.; and many a home, on which otherwise might rest the 
shadows of bereavement and mourning, will rejoice in health and the 
blessing of an unbroken family circle. In these little primers “ prema- 
ture death” is employed to describe all deaths except from old age ; 
and the object is to call attention to the causes of premature death, 
and the conditions under which they operate, that the proper measures 
for prevention may be taken. 

In working out this purpose we have a discussion of the proper 
location, construction and ventilation of the House; and in connection 
with this, the soil, drainage, water supply, heating, lighting, &c., fol- 
lowed by all-important information regarding disinfectants, antiseptics, 
infectious and contagious diseases, the proper precautions, preventives, 
&c. After such experiences as we have recently had in the ravages 
of yellow fever at the South, and of the plague in Russia, it seems as 
if it were the duty of town and city authorities to place such treatises 
as these in every family within their limits, and then establish such 
supervision as shall compel the observance of the conditions necessary 
to public and private health and safety. A single family, ignorant or 
reckless of all sanitary laws, should not be allowed to make their 
filthy, infected, and death-generating dwellings, a constant peril to the 
health and safety of the whole community. 


6. St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern 
Thought. By Charles Shakspeare. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.25. 


A subject richer for its breadth and variety of topics, one more sug- 
gestive and inspiring to preacher and people, it would not be easy to 
choose out of the whole New Testament; and to do it ample justice 
requires large gifts, generous culture, a spirit free from intolerance, 
and an expanded, Christian view of Providence, or the divine methods 
of educating and perfecting mankind. It is no theme for »# bigot to 
attempt, or any one who can see no truth nor good outside of his own 
creed and church. 

Mr. Shakspeare proposes to treat only one phase of the many sided 
subject, his special aim being to meet the wants of “minds perplexed 
by the prevalent modes of agnostic thought”; or, in other words, by 
that philosophy which asserts substantially that because we cannot 
comprehend all of God as an Infinite Being, therefore we know noth- 
ing about him, even if he be at all. He seeks to show that this 
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philosophy “can only justify itself by dropping out of sight a large 
class of facts exhibited in the development of our race,” or by refusing 
to these facts an adequate and satisfactory interpretation. The moral 
and spiritual elements in the make up of man are phenomena which 
cannot be arbitrarily dismissed as dreams and illusions. They are 
grounded in human nature, they are attributes of the race, and to say 
that they are evolved under purely human conditions, and have noth- 
ing divine in them is an explanation too narrow for the facts, and in 
conflict with our deepest consciousness. We reach spiritual verities 
not through the intellect, not by logical demonstration, but through 
conscience and the affections. 

The book abounds in wonderfully graphic pictures of the life and 
times of Paul, which bring the reader face to face with the great 
apostle and the leaders of Greek thought. “The City and the Apos- 
tle” is a splendid piece of word-painting, and whoever reads this first 
chapter will be sure to read the rest, which have for their subjects 
“ Culture and Faith,” “Sensuous and Spiritual Religion,” “ Paganism 
and Christianity,” “ Philosophy and Christianity, 1st Cent.,” “ Ancient 
and Modern Skepticism,” ‘The Epicureans and Modern Life,” “The 
Stoics and Modern Thought,” “ Humanity and God.” We have only 
to add that Mr. Shakspeare is equal to the demands of these themes. 


7. Boston Monday Lectures. Heredity, with Preludes on Current Events. By 
Joseph Cook. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 


This book on “ Heredity” discusses one of the profoundest and 
most important questions of the time, and one which is no longer con- 
fined to medical investigation and practice. It has entered into 
theology, and is already shaping its beliefs; and it will by-and-by 
modify our criminal legislation, and determine the methods of philan- 
thropic effort. In these lectures Mr. Cook has done a most excellent 
and needed work in showing that the materialistic philosophy does 
not meet all the exigences of the subject, and cannot be allowed the 
final word in the discussion. On some points he seems to us to reason 
from the unproved, but then his assumptions, if they are such, are not 
comparable to those of Hiickel, Huxley and Darwin. 

We advise those of our readers who are interested in these inquiries, 
and all of them should be, to procure this volume, and give it a care- 
ful readiug. Theological students, and preachers, and thinkers gen- 
erally, should be familiar with the latest phases of this discussion, and 
with the physiological facts adduced by both parties to the contro- 
versy — always distinguishing between established facts and unproved 
assertions, between what the authorities believe and what they know. 

Regarding the theological bearings of the subject the Lecturer 
seems to be somewhat shy. He scarcely alludes to them until he 
comes to the ninth and tenth lectures; and then leaves the question 
without any satisfactory answer, or any answer at all compared with 
what is demanded by the facts in their relation to the Divine Charac- 
ter and Government. We propose to take the matter up at another 
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time, and to show that the disclosures of Science on this subject and 
the beliefs of Orthodoxy can ‘be reconciled only at the expense of 
God's justice and goodness. 


8. The English Reformation: How it came about, and Why we should uphold it. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


Dr. Geikie briefly sketches the condition of things from A. D. 450: 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century in the first chapter, and 
then settles down to his work, and reviews all the salient points of the 
struggle which finally ended in the establishment of “The Protestant 
Reformed Religion” in the reign of Elizabeth. It is to be sure but 
one chapter in the great contest between Reason and Superstition, 
between Papal Paganism and Despotism on the one hand, and Liberty 
in Faith and Worship on the other; but it is one of the most event- 
ful, instructive and important, and to whose results the churches of 
America are indebted for their privileges, their freedom, and perhaps 
their existence. 

The author emphasizes the Protestant element, and shows how in- 
separably it is inwoven with the political, civil and religious privileges 
of the English people; and he thinks that no true Englishman, and 
no loyal son of the Church, can be indifferent to the Catholic drift of 
many of the priestly caste, and the dangers which from that quarter 
threaten both Church and State. Hence he endeavors to furnish im- 
perative reasons why the people and the clergy should maintain, at 
whatever cost, the principles of the Reformation, and not tamely sur- 
render the blessings obtained by so much suffering and sacrifice on the 
part of the fathers. 

That it is none too early to raise this note of warning seems to be 
admitted by many eminent men in the English Church, and by some 
of the leading literary and secular journals. Bishop Ellicott says in 
the Nineteenth Century that the existence of the National Establish- 
ment is threatened by the rapid extension of Ritualistic and Popish 
forms of worship; and Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, believes 
that disestablishment, or disruption of the Church, “is certainly 
coming.” Zhe Guardian, representing the moderate High Churchmen, 
says, “unless in some way the present ecclesiastical tension be relieved, 
unless the great body of the High Church party enforce some kind of 
moderation on their outlying irregulars, it is impossible not to see dis- 
ruption and revolution, and that, too, we fear, in a not far distant 
future.” 

We commend these facts, and also the “ American Preface ” of this 
book, to those who think we have nothing to fear from Catholics or 
their church in this country. 


9. Voices from Babylon; or the Records of Daniel the Prophet. By Juseph A. 
Seiss, D.D. Porter & Coates, $1.50. 


Misled by the title and the picture of a cuneiform brick on the 
cover, we took up this book with large expectations, thinking it was 
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in the same line of investigation and information with our article on 
“Treasures from Babylon” in the General Review of the January 
QUARTERLY. But on examination we find it something altogether 
different — a course of lectures in attempted exposition of the prophe- 
cies of the Book of Daniel, much after the old style, embodying of 
course some historical matter, but with little or no recognition from 
beginning to end, of the recent archeological discoveries among the 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. In the place of this we have a world 
of talk about the Four Beasts, Nebuchadnezzar’s Image, the Ram, the 
He-goat, the Ten Horns, the ‘kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, Grecia, 
Syria, Rome, the Seventy Weeks, Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, Anti-Christ ; and speculations without limit respect. 
ing the relations of these to the Stone Empire, which is interpreted 
to mean the literal and personal reign of Christ upon earth, his king- 
dom being not simply a spiritual one, but a civil and political one. 

Anti- Christ, however, is to come first, and all the signs of the time 
show that he is close at hand, is in fact “ The Coming Man,” of whom 
so much is said. The materialism and skepticism and corruption and: 
wickedness of the present generation are preparing the way for his 
enthronement. He is to reign seven years, during which there will 
be a time of unexampled distress ; but ‘finally “ The Stone,” which is 
Christ, will break his dominion in pieces, destroy the wicked, and es- 
tablish a kingdom which all nations and languages shall serve. In 
the working out of this divine plan, formed in the beginning, “ every 
thing, and every actor in the world’s affairs. poet and orator, priest and 
oracle, saint and sinner, has place in the mind and prescience of God, 
and performs the part required.” 


10. Spiritual Manifestations. By Charles Beecher. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


In this volume the author endeavors to show that the Bible contains. 
a basis of fact and revelation on which Spiritualism in its best defini- 
tion rests; inasmuch as we find in it evidence of the existence of both 
good and evil spirits, and of their influence and action on men living 
upon the earth. The first chapters on “ Mysterious Phenomena,” 
present what is regarded as the evidence of facts and personal experi 
ences; being a recital of supposed communications with departed 
spirits, in which “Second Sight,” “Visions,” “ Planchette,” Prof. 
Finney, Dr. Phelps, Prof. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe take large part as 
reliable witnesses. Following these we have a statement of the ar gu- 
ment from the ground of Analogies, and then commences a historical 
review of the subject, beginning with Eden and running through the 
Old Testament dispensation, illustrated and defended from the New 
Testament — all which is intended to show that Spiritualism, though 
sometimes perverted by evil men and evil spirits, is still legitimate, 
having its roots in Revelation, and a natural outcome of the character 
and activities of the variously organized spiritual hierarchies. The 
prophets or seers, the apostles, and even Jesus were mediums. 

Spiritualists therefore, instead of drifting into unbelief and hostility 
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to Religion, should bring their opinions and action into conformity to 
Bible teachings on the subject. But they should carefully distinguish 
between good and bad spirits, and while open to the influence and 
teachings of the first, should persistently shut out and hinder the 
wicked efforts of the lying messengers of Satan who seek to deceive 
and mislead. The pre-existence of spirits, the favorite dogma of his 
brother Edward, seems to be taken for granted as the teaching of 
Scripture. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Social Etiquette of New York. D. Appleton & Co. [A neat little booklet, of which 
it may be said, after the manner of the Farmer’s Almanac — “‘ fitted for New York, 
but will answer for the adjoining States’; particularly as regards the style, peculiari- 
ties and significance of visiting cards, calls, receptions, etiquette of weddings, &c. The 
chapter on funerals and mourning is very important, and diligently studied we trust it 
will enable the New York gentry to die decently, to be buried fashionably, and the 
survivors to avoid any violation of ‘* social etiquette’ in their mourning. ] 


Handy Volume Series. The Multitudinous Seas. Illustrated. By S. G. W. Ren- 
jamin. D. cepeien & Co. 25cts. [A mostentertaining and improving sketch, and if 
editing a weekly paper, we should ask the privilege of selecting from its pages, till we 
had printed the whole. But Mr. Benjamin is not always of the same mind. On page 
34, he says “ the legend of St. Brandon’s Isle and the Seven Cities is doubtless due”’ to 
what is called cloud land, or clouds looking so much like land as to deceive even 
sailors. But on page 80, he says, “ Atlantis is no myth, and St. Brandon or the Isle of 
Seven Cities, once existed somewhere in the broad Atlantic.’’] 


Thomas Carlyle: His Life, his Books, and his Theories. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 
80cts. [Much in little; pleasant and useful reading regarding one of the most remark- 
able men of the times ] 


A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Physiological Terms. By Thomas Dun- 
man. D. Appleton & Co. $1. [The author gives the derivation, definition and, what 
is much needed, the pronunciation of all the terms employed in the sciences treating of 
animal life. It is a complete dictionary to the works of Huxley, Tyndall, Carpenter, 
Foster and others, and is as necessary to the average reader of these authors, as Worces- 
ter is to the student of English literature.] 


The American Antiquarian is a Quarterly Journal devoted to early American ane 
Ethnology and Archeology, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Unionville. Ohio. It 
is a ~_ valuable and interesting ie. and cannot but be very useful to those 
engaged in antiquarian research. The article on “ Native American Architecture” in 
the January number, and its illustrations, are deserving special notice. 


The Bible Tested; Is it the Book for To-Day and for the World? or the Bible in 
India. A Sermon preached before the American Bible Society. By Jacob Chamber- 
lain, M. D., D.D., Missionary in the Arcot Mission, India. [We sought this pamphlet 
with the intention of making copious extracts, but, room failing us, we can only 
heartily commend it to our readers as worthy to be read of them, and of all believers 
in the Bible as the Word of God. We think it can be obtained, for the asking, at the 
rooms of the Bible Society.] 


The Endless Future of the Human Race. A Letter toa Friend. By C. S. Henry, 
D.D. D. Appleton & Co. .75cts. [This is another emphatic testimony against the 
dogma of endless punishment by a distinguished Episcopalian divine. Our evangelical 
friends are everv day growing more helpful to us in our warfare against error. We 
shall say more of this book in our next.] 


Several books are laid over to the July number. 
§> On page 163 for “ drug an sich’? read “ ding an sich.” 
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ArtTIcLE XVII. 
The Ethics of Universalism. 


Every real advance of faith carries with it, on its onward 
course, the whole intellectual and moral life of the age. The 
change in theological doctrine is only a part and quite often a 
very insignificant part of a true religious revolution ; far more 
important than these shiftings of mere dogma is the creation 
of a moral impulse working itself out in philosophy, in ethics, 
in social and political life, in almost every sphere of human 
activity. The Protestant Reformation, for instance, wrought 
but a slight change in the theology of Christendom, but it 
revolutionized almost everything else. Even Calvinism, the 
amost dogmatic of all religious movements, made no wide de- 
parture from that Augustinian theology which had been held 
in the highest honor through all the Catholic ages. The real 
outcome of the Calvinistic movement was Puritanism; not a 
new theology, but a new morality, a new politics, a new life. 
And so with every genuine development of faith ; it creates its 
own environment; it forms around it a new moral and intel- 
lectual life. Whatever does not do this is no real advance of 
faith, but only a new revamping of outworn theories, a new 
eddy in the ever shifting currents of theological speculation. 

By that test, Universalism, sooner or later, will be tried. 
Just now our belief is certainly putting on the appearance of 
a sweeping revolution in Christian faith. It has over-stepped 
the narrow boundaries of a sect, and is rapidly making its way 
into almost every part of the religious world. Its advocates 
are coming forth, day by day, from the most unexpected quar- 
ters. The superstitions which it combats, seem to be rapidly 
waning and retreating into the darkness. But what is to be 
the outcome of all this? Does it mean merely some new 
fashion of theological thinking, which is to have its brief day 
and then give way before some more recent novelty? Or does 
it mean real advance, permanence, power, faith—a new up- 


heaval of Christianity into a fairer shape and a more coherent 
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order than before ? If the latter, then the Universalist belief 
must somehow satisfy the crucial test of true religious develop- 
ment. It must create. It must form for itself a fitting en- 
vironment of thought and life. In philosophy, it must pro- 
duce a rugged, masculine optimism ; and that at a time, let it 
be remembered, when pessimism is the ruling philosophic whim 
of the age. It must transform morality now fallen into a de- 
plorable stage of vagueness in theory.and weakness in -prac- 
tice. In social life, it must build upon the solid basis of a true 
religious faith those grand conceptions of fraternity and 
equality which now are drifting, like loose sands of the desert, 
into all manner of mad extravagances. Everywhere it must 
show the living creative power of a‘genuine faith. 

The purpose of the present. paper is, to suggest that such a 
power does really reside in the Universalist faith. We are 
not so vain as to imagine that all the work outlined above can 
ke accomplished in these few pages or by any one man in any 
number of pages. Confining ourselves to a single department. 
of thought—the ethical— we shall endeavor to foreshadow 
some of the possible changes and developments that will be 
wrought out in morality through the influence of a faith more 
genial in its tone and more generous in its provisions than 
that which has prevailed in the past. Our reasons for select- 
ing this special department are obvions enough. For morality 
and religion have gone, side by side, through all human history. 
Especially has every great movement of the Christian religion 
always embodied itself in some ethical revolution. The the- 
ology of St. Augustine soon. developed into a stern protest 
against the lax moral ideas which had crept into the dreamy 
speculations of the Greek fathers. The religion of the Middle 
Ages was incarnated in the Catholic casuistry. The first labor 
of the Protestants — notably of Melancthon and Grotius — was 
to rescue ethics almost overwhelmed in the sea of scholastic 
speculations. Even the retrograde movement of the Jesuits 
chrystallized into the Jesuitical morality. The morality of the 
Puritans is the chief glory of Calvinism. The lowered relig- 
ious sentiment of England in the eighteenth century developed 
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the Paleyan ethics: In & word every material charige ini the 
Cliristian religion has carried with it a corresponding change 
in the Chiistian conscience. 1f Universalism is a genuine dé- 
velopment of Chiistian faith it will do the same. 

But upon the very threshold of oiir subject we are met by 
an objection that seems fatal to any further progress. Utit 
versdlisin, it it is often said, contradicts that sense of mofal 
freedom whith fortis the very essence of all ethical ideas. So 
long as man remains a moral agent, he must remain free to do 
either right or wrony; and that is itcothpatible with a fixed 
condition of holiness inito which all men are taised by the 
forces of & divine rule. In considering this objection we are 
nut about to enter that maze of metaphysics which has for ceti- 
turies gathered around the question of divine sovereignty and 
liiman freedon: The boldest of thinkers might well hesitate 
to disctiss that question within the limits allowed us lieré. 
Nor is it needful for our purpose. A simple appeal to conscious- 
ness will serve; we believe, to break the foree of this often 
urged objection ; will show that tlie Universalist eorception ot 
human destiny, so far from being unethical, is really the full 
bloom of the very liighest ethical sentiment. 

The sharpest sting in the consciousness of guilt is the deep- 
rooted, unconquerable sense of moral freedom. In spite of all 
sophistries and self-bewilderment about the supremacy of 
motives, of circtimstances, or of God’s sovereignty, tlie soul 
knows that it was not compelled to do the wrongful thing; 
that being free, it did voluntarily surrender to a temptation 
which it liad the ability to resist: That mysterious cotiviction 
of free agency is tlie starting-point of morality. From it go 
fortli the sense of responsibility, the feeling of remorse, the 
vague but awful foreboding of penalty — every ethical concep- 
tion interwoven into the consciousness of guilt. 

But is this conviction of freedom equally constant and 
equally cogent in the consciousness of virtue? We answer: 
No! As men rise in the ethical scale, the sense of freedom 
tends to wane before a higher feeling — the recognition of what 
we shall call the compulsive power of righteousness. In the 
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contemplation of enormous crimes even a man of very ordinary 
moral attainments, does not wish to regard himself as a per- 
fectly free agent. In the case of murder for instance, he does 
not like to consider his will as evenly balanced upon a pivot of 
indifference between killing and not killing. His whole being 
shrinks back from the thought of bloodshed. It seems to him 
an impossible thing that under any circumstance he could be 
guilty of such an atrocity. In the progress of moral develop- 
ment, this feeling widens. Truthfulness, justice, charity, the 
whole hierarchy of virtues gradually tend to become compul- 
sive powers ruling the soul absolutely. To be untruthful, un- 
just, uncharitable, grows to be more and moreimpossible. If, 
indeed, this absolute compulsion of righteousness is never fully 
realized in the poor life of man, it is the ideal upon which all 
ethical sentiment is set. And this ideal is fully realized in the 
highest goodness of all—that of God with whom all wrong- 
doing is absolutely impossible. 

We entreat every reader to ponder carefully this distinction, 
one that has gone, so far as we know, heretofore unnoticed in 
the study of ethics. The feeling of moral freedom is pro- 
visional. It coheres most constantly with the lower, guilty 
stages of consciousness. It is the cry of the soul in the night, 
of sin, avowing its own responsibility, confessing the baseness 
of its voluntary surrender to evil. In the course of moral de- 
velopment this conviction of freedom, although never wholly 
lost, gradually retires into the background before a loftier sen- 
timent. Men aspire after a condition, not of free equilibrium 
between right and wrong, but where the soul shall be so exalted 
that righteousness will become a compulsive power, an inspira- 
tion from above descending in the full flood of its power, a 
divine impulse that cannot be resisted. This distinction be- 
tween the two stages of moral consciousness, it seems to us, 
explains many an apparent anomaly in the history of ethics. 
Notably, it explains why men like St. Augustine and the Puri- 
tans who, in their reverence for God’s sovereignty, have made 
very little of human freedom, and who would seem thus to 
undermine all ethical foundations, have yet been men of the 
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loftiest morality — men who tower far above all their contem- 
poraries in their impassioned zeal for righteousness. For, in 
thus casting the conception of free-will into the background — 
in regarding righteousness not as springing from the free, un- 
caused choice of a soul equipoised between right and wrong, 
but as an irresistible impulse from above, a holy passion hold- 
ing a divine swav over the heart —they have followed what 
we have seen to be the line of all true ethical development. 
Still more satisfactorily our distinction explains the difficulty 
with which we started. For, Universalism is the faith of St. 
Augustine and the Puritans divorced from their superstitions. 
It casts away that sullen fatalism by which Augustinianism 
sought to account for the fate of the dammed. It simply pic- 
tures the Divine Sovereignty as raising all mankind to a higher 
level of life where righteousness becomes the unconquerable 
eternal passion of the soul. By the incitement of a passion so 
sublime in the human heart, our moral freedom is not de- 
stroyed. It is simply transformed into a still higher freedom 
like that of God. 

Having prefaced thus much, we come to consider some of 
the special contributions of Universalism to the science of 
morality. In so doing we shall confine ourselves to what has ° 
long been recognized as the two ieading inquiries of ethical 
. philosophy. The one of these relates to the basis of morality ; 
the other to the sanctions of morality. Let us consider them 
in the order named. 


Ever since the dawn of philosophic thought, a hot dispute 
has been carried on concerning the true basis of morality. On 
the one side has been the school ot idealism claiming that 
morality is founded upon the intuitions of a moral sense —a 
mysterious instinct implanted in the depths of the soul—an 
interior spiritual vision discerning the right and the wrong as 
the outward physical vision discerns the light and the dark- 
ness. Upon the other side has heen the ‘school of experience 
founding ethics upon the principle of utility — insisting that 
all virtue is a developed form of prudence, that the human 
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canscience is but the accumulated and inherited wisdom of 
centuries pointing out the road to true happiness. 

It is now a mere commonplace of historic criticism, to sug- 
gest that both parties to any great controversy carried on 
through many ages and still undecided, must be partially right 
and partially wrong. And the rule undoustedly applies to the 
éthical controversy carried on from the days of Protagoras to 
those of Mill. The idealistic view allies itself most closely 
with some of the deepest and devoutest sympathies of the 
human breast. It raises morality above a low, sordid calcula- 
tion of one’s personal profit and loss. It exalts the sentiment 
gf ol-ligation or duty by depicting it as something more than 
the desire of pleasure and aversion to pain. And what, per- 
haps, carries most weight of all with the common mind, is, 
that this theory of a moral sense implanted by God and di- 
rectly revealing His will, assumes a peculiarly religious appear- 
ance; so much so, that to doubt its reality is quite generally 
regarded as a sure mark of materialistic and irreligious ten- 
dencies. 

But whoever cares more for exact thinking and the truth 
than for mere appearances, will be apt to meet with many 
difficulties in this intuitional theory of ethics. The doctrine 
gf a moral sense refuses to submit itself to demonstration or. 
to the rules of scientific inquiry. Not only does it lack the 
support of positive proof, but it contradicts some of the plain- 
est inductions of experience. Instead of a universal, uniform 
intuition, we find everywhere the utmost variance, confusion 
and wavering of opinion upon all questions of right and wrong. 
Bvery age, every race, almost every nation has its distinctive 
code of ethics. What to one age is a virtue, to another is a 
crime. ‘The diyinely implanted intuitions of one race directly 
contradict the divinely implanted intuitions of another. 

'~n vain have the intuitionalists endeavored to break the 
force of this objection. Their most specious reply hhas been to 
assert that the office of the moral sense is only to create the 
feeling of obligation, to furnish the abstract idea of right and 
Wrong; and that it devolves upon the reasoning faculty —. 
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always liable to err and ever varying under different circum- 
stances of habit, education and prejudice — to decide whether 
any particular act was right or wrong. But a moral sense re- 
duced to so vague and feeble a function as that, would be 
hardly worth disputing about; it would be like a sense of 
sight that furnished the abstract ideas of whiteness and black- 
ness, but could not decide whether any particular object was 
white or black. Besides such a procedure would directly re- 
verse the real order of human thought. For, an abstraction 
is the latest, the most complicated and shadowy product of 
thinking. In the low depths of savage life, there are languages 
which lack words to express the most common of abstract con- 
ceptions. 

But if the intuitional theory thus breaks down, that of the 
other school is no less unfortunate. We.are speaking now of 
the utilitarian doctrine, not as it is often caricatured by igno- 
rance and prejudice, nor even as it was first crudely presented 
by its own advocates, but as it comes fully elaborated from the 
hands of its latest and most thoughtful disciples. Modern 
utilitarianism is very far from being the old Epicurean doc- 
trine that virtue consists in the wise pursuit of one’s own 
pleasure or happiness; Jesus of Nazareth has made such a 
philosophy as that almost impossible in these times. The 
ethics of Bentham or of Mill, is a system, not of egoism, but 
of self-sacrifice and philanthropy. Its cardinal principle is the 
good is that which conduces to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; its rule, as Mill proudly claims, is the 
Golden Rule of the gospel. Nowhere in fact is there a finer 
illustration of what eighteen centuries of Christianity has ae- 
complished than in this transformation of the Pagan Epicure- 
anism into the utilitarian doctrine of to-day. 

But the trouble is, that this development of the utilitarian 
theory under the widening sympathies of Christian civilization 
has been gained at the expense of its logical coherence and 
cogency. The old Epicureanism,. paltry as were its premises, 
was thoroughly logical. No one could deny that the desire of 
happiness was a primary and powerful impulse of human 
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nature. But why am I bound to promote the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number? Why should I forego my own 
pleasure for the sake of other people however numerous they 
may happen to be? To these questions modern Utilitarianism: 
can return but lame and halting answers. It is driven, for 
the most part, to vague declamations about the social instinct, 
our sympathy with our fellow-men and desire of their appro- 
bation. But, very evidently, these are not the earliest or the 
strongest of human impulses. In the fierce struggle for exist- 
ence they would soon be sacrificed, if they were not upheld 
and strengthened by a mysterious conviction somehow imposec& 
upon us that we ought to respect the rights and share the bur- 
dens of our fellow-men. 

Kach, then, of the two great ethical systems is weakest 
where it should be strongest, at its foundations. The idealistic 
theory is unable to prove the actual existence of those primi- 
tive, universal intuitions which it makes the basis of morality. 
The utilitarian theory, on the other hand, fails to show hov 
we become obligated to promote the happiness of other people. 
Its rule of conduct — the promotion of the greatest happiness: 
of the greatest number — is an admirable one. It is the rule 
of Christianity and of the highest and purest morality that can 
be imagined. But upon what principle is the rule based ? 
Upon that question, which the school of experience has never- 
been able to answer, which in fact is the most difficult problem 
within the range of ethical studies— the advancing lights of 
Universalism are thrown with a surprising effect. 

For, according to Universalism, the deepest.and final utter- 
ance of religious faith is, that in the long run the interests of 
one man are absolutely identical with the interests of all; 
that, in the fulness of the Pauline meaning, we all are mem- 
bers of one body, so that if one: member is sick, the whole body 
is. faint; that our destinies are so.closely interlocked together 
in the Divine plans that the ultimate and perfect happiness of 
one depends upon the ultimate and perfect happiness. of all. 
‘ But how, it may be asked, does that utterance essentially 
differ from the doctrine of fraternity, of the solidarity of the 
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race, so much in vogue with the materialistic philosophy and 
the political secularism of the day? We answer ; because with 
thein it is an unproved utterance; more than that, from their 
premises, it is an untrue utterance. The struggle for exist- 
ence is the primary law which dominates every part of merely 
physical existence ; and so far as the short span of earthly life 
is concerned, so Jong as man forms a part of the physical crea- 
tion, he cannot wholly extricate himself from this law of con- 
flict, he cannot look upon the interests of his neighbor, much 
less upon those of far-away strangers, as absolutely identical 
with his own. It is only in contemplating the whole eternal 
course of human life, freed from all physical entanglements, 
that we aré able to regard the race of mankind as a perfect 
unit whose final destinies and highest interests are absolutely 
one. In other words, the unity of human interests is not and 
never can be an induction from earthly experience ; it is the 
utterance of faith surveying the unseen and immeasurable 
spaces of man’s career. 

In this respect the Orthodox theology is even more at fault 
than skeptical materialism. The latter in discoursing loftily 
ahout fraternity, the solidarity of the race, the unity of human 
interests, is using conceptions which cannot be proven true 
from that low, limited range of earthly experience to which 
materialism confines itself. The Orthodox theol wy goes even 
farther astray. By teaching that the destinies of mankind are 
irrevocably and eternally sundered, it directly contradicts. the 
conception of unity; it magnifies the varianves of. the present 
life and projects them forward through all eternity. But Uni- 
versalism triumphs where Materialism and Orthodoxy both 
fail. It shows that all the present clashing and conflict of 
human interests are provisional, evanescent; that in the eter- 
nal sweep of; the divine administration we.all are members of 
one organic whole; that our highest, most enduring. interests 
and thuse of our neighbor are as uidissolubly united as are 
those of our right hand and our left. In that revelation of 
human unity, it furnishes the: true basis of morality. It brings 
to light the principle which. underlies, at once, the Golden. 
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Rule of Christianity and the greatest happiness principle of 
modern utilitarianism. 


In considering the wide topic of ethical sanctions we must 
confine ourselves to one point of special importance ; and that 
is, the declining authority of those sanctions that are based 
upon the belief in a future life. That such a decline has been 
steadily going on, is evident to every observer. That intense 
engrossment with the affairs of futurity, which characterized 
the Catholic era and the earlier portions of the Protestant, 
has for a long time been gradually waning and seems now to 
have practically disappeared. The hope of future reward and 
the fear of future punishment have lost their ancient hold 
upon the popular heart; the human spirit no longer thrills as 
it once did with glowing dreams of Paradise and terrific visions 
of Hell. We do not mean that faith in immortality has been 
lost; for it is one of the pre-eminent glories of Christianity 
that it has so thoroughly interwoven the conception of spiritual 
existence through and through the fabric of modern thought 
that even the most materialistic of thinkers struggle against 
the inevitable drift of their doctrines in order to retain, under 
some plea or other, this most cheering of Christian truths and 
grandest of all Christian aspirations. But although the con- 
ception of a future existence is by no means abandoned, it no 
longer assumes the terrible intensity of olden times; it does 
not so engross the imagination of the poet and the artist; it 
does not stand in the foreground of the popular thought; it 
has ceased to be the absorbing motive of religious and moral 
activity. Even in the most conservative of churches one 
rarely hears exhortations to virtue based upon the hope of 
heaven and the fear of hell. What once was the most promi- 
nent and the most powerful of ethical sanctions, has practically 
sunk out of sight. 

The faith of Universalism is the only one prepared to meet 
this great change in the ethical sentiment of Christendom. 
Que of its chief offices in these waning days of religious terror- 
ism, has been to point out those true and enduring. sanctions 
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of morality that are destined to replace those based upon a de- 
caying superstition. It has taught constantly and with the 
utmost emphasis that virtue is its own reward and vice its own 
punishment; that the wrong-doer carries within his own bosom 
the hell he so richly deserves; that the penalties of transgres- 
sion are not easily evaded, remote, locked up behind the im- 
penetrable walls of futurity, but that they come swiftly with 
all the force of a Divine Power which works through the whole 
universe of space and time, and nowhere more than in this 
present earthly life. To enlarge upon all this would be an 
utter waste of time. We should be dwelling upon what has 
become a common-place through the labors of a host of contro- 
versialists representing and defending the Universalist faith. 

But there is another branch of the subject by no means so 
well understood. The pointing out of the immediateness of 
punishment may be the most prominent, but is by no means 
the most important part of the Universalist work in this con- 
nection. If it were, then it would be easy to say that material- 
istic philosophy could perform the work as well; perhaps, 
even better. For, to note the present consequences of wrong 
doing, to detect the secret windings of penalty through every 
part of life, to watch the operations of eternal law manifesting 
itself upon the plane of earthly existence, is a work of observa- 
tion and experience rather than of inspiration and faith. Why 
then, it is natural to ask, call in the aid of religion to doa 
work better done by materialistic science? We answer: Be- 
cause materialism can do but a part of the work. The other 
and far more important part, it is the special province of Uni- 
versalist Christianity to accomplish. What that part is we 
shall now attempt to describe. 

‘he ethical sanctions drawn from the present life lose the 
most of their impressiveness and their potency when faith in 
futurity is abandoned. Let no one mistake our meaning. We 
are not yielding in the least to the common but most unfortu- 
nate error of regarding the Divine administration here on 
earth as so imperfect that its blunders need to be corrected in 
another world. We do not believe that the retributions of sin 
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are so feeble and so unfairly distributed in this life that they 
need to be supplemented by future punishments which shalk 
he far more intense, more prolonged in their duration and 
always certain to fall upon the right person. That kind of 
helief seems to us the most fatal of all heresies. For, if the 
Divine rule on earth is so weak and faulty trat the cuilty often 
go unpunished and the innocent suffer what they do not de- 
serve, then a terrible, atheistic superstition creeps into the 
mind that what happens here will happen always and every- 
where. But what we dosay is this. Without faith in futurity 
man loses his power of properly appreciating the ethical sanc- 
tions of the present. A stranger to the idea of the spiritual 
he is impressed chiefly by physical phenomena; and the worst 
of sins are not always those fraught with the greatest of physi- 
cal ills. It needs the profound consciousness of spiritual ex- 
istence to enable us to feel the frll force of divine penalty as 
it winds its unseen way through human life, robbing the soul 
of its best endowments, degrading our manhood, turning loose 
upon us the demons of shame and remorse, laying waste the 
grandest capacities of happiness that dwell within the human 
spirit. Without that spiritual consciousuess, a man stands 
like a dumb animal before the unseen but majestic march of 
God's rule here on earth. 

We believe that the distinction outlined above, when care- 
fuliy considered, will throw a flood of new light upon the re- 
lation of morality to the doctrine of a future life. That doc- 
trine can no longer be used as an arsenal of superstitions whose 
terrors serve to re-enforce the scant, imperfect justice of the 
present hour. Happily for mankind the time has passed when 
morality was forced to draw its sanctions from the devices of 
religious terrorisin. But still it by no means tollows that the 
doctrine of a future life will exert no influence upon morality. 
Faith in a spiritual existence will remain as inseparably bound 
with ethics as before— not as an appeal to selfish hopes and 
fears — but as an inspiration, an exaltation of the soul, with- 
out which the sense of duty is dulled and the proper apprecia- 
tion of penalty becomes impossible. If the dead .rise not, says 
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the apostle, let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. Not 
because the base fear of hell is gone, but because the loss of 
the spiritual carries with it the loss of the moral. Because we 
have sunk toa level where all high conceptions of duty, and 
all true visions of God’s rule on earth have vanished from our 
horizon. 

Thus we have indicated one of the noblest contributions — 
as we believe — which a genuine gospel has yet to make to 
the ethics of Christendom. That contribution will consist in 
placing morality and the doctrine of futurity in their normal 
relations with each other. In so doing it will avoid the errors 
and combine the advantages of both the Orthodox and the 
materialistic system of ethics. Unlike the Orthodox ethics, it 
will not draw its moral sanctions from a superstition which is 
now rapidly decaying and losing its hold upon tke popular 
heart; it will find them amidst the stern realities of God’s 
government here on earth, amidst that glare of pain and sorrow 
which casts its awful light upon every part of our present life. 
On the other side, it will avoid the fatal error of materialistic 
morality. In abandoning the old superstitions, it will not 
abandon the old faith; it will still retain those spiritual con- 
victions upon which the power, the purity, the exaltation of 
morality depend. Or perhaps we may better explain the rela-— 
tion of the ethics of the future to those of the past thus; there 
will still be a sky above the earth serene, deep, illimitable ; 
but a sky out of which have faded forever those dark portents, 
those appalling superstitions which once cast a continual gloom 
over the human heart. 


We have now descrived, not of course in elaborate form, but 
in mere outlines and fragmentary suggestions, the chief of the 
great changes which the rising faith of Universalism is to effect 
in the morality of Christendom. We wish in conclusion to 
point out another change, of the utmost practical importance, 
which is to result from the totality of the changes already in- 
dicated. In the new development of faith, the relations of 
morality and religion in the past, will be completely reversed. 
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What tiose relations haye been in the past is a matter of 
comnion notoriety. Morality and religion have ever stood iti 
a position either of open hostility towards each other, or else 
of ill-disguised suspicion and secret crimity. Even in the first 
dawn of religious and ethical thought this feeling of antagonism 
began to manifest itself. On the one side stood the priest with 
his altars and sacrifices, offering an easy release from the stern 
exactions of the moral law; on the other side, was thé human 
conscience proclaiming that virtue was the supreme thing, 
that mercy was better than sacrifice; that right living was. 
more pleasing to God than many oblations. The unhappy 
strife thus begun has continued ever sinve; and nowhere more 
hotly than within the limits of Christendom. If during the 
Middle Ages a temporary truce scems to have been patched 
up, it was only accomplished by degrading morality into a 
mere vassal from whose petty rule and over-scrupulous require- 
ments religion stood always ready to absolve the soul. Since: 
the days of the Reformation the strife has been more open. 
Luther and his Protestant successors seem never tired of in- 
suiting what they choose to call mere morality, of denouncing 
all natural goodness as a miserable snare and delusion, of 
glorifying religion as the only power which can work any real 
good in this wicked and sorrowful world. This absurdity of 
the Orthodox Protestantism has led to a natural rebound 
towards the other extreme. And as a consequence, we have 
a party constantly growing in numbers and prestige which 
looks with disdain upon all forms of faith and devotion, re- 
jeases the soul from all save purely ethical requirements — in 
a word, ungently strives to enthrone morality upon the ruins 
of religion. 

The results of this conflict are as evident as they are de- 
plorable. By the long continued struggle, both morality and 
religion have been enfeebled and drained of their natural re- 
sources for development. Two great parties have been formed 
around two different theories of life which resemble each other 
in nothing save that both are equally ill-balanced, one-sided 
and lacking in elements necessary for the full growth of man- 
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hood. The religious party has never been remarkable for 
either clear notions or nice feelings on moral questions. The 
ethical party, on the other hand, has been coldly and precisely 
virtuous — scrupulously shaping its life by geometrical rules 
and after stunted ideals — sadly deficient in that depth of feel- 
ing, that impassioned fervor of spirit and all those other lova- 
ble qualities that are born only of the intense convictions of 
religious faith. And even when there is no such strict division 
into an exclusively religious and an exclusively ethical caste 
— when, as in the present age, there is a tendency to an eclec- 
tic intermingling of creeds and obliteration of party lines — 
the evil is by no means lessened. Instead of direct antagonism 
there is now the bewildering confusion of two different theories 
lying side by side in the life of the same individual without 
any real reconciliation of these conflicting tendencies. Thus 
the average man lives confusedly under two different codes 
without any attempt at adjusting their differences or harmo- 
nizing their contradictions. On Sundays the religious code is 
uppermost; on week-days the ethical and secular. On the 
Sunday, the man bemoans a depravity so total that all his 
thoughts and works are evil continually; he renounces tlie 
world, its vanities and sinful pleasures; he glories in a meek- 
ness more than Mosaic ; he professes to be in love with poverty, 
with saintly improvidence and the sweet unconcern of the lily 
and the raven. On the week-day, he forgets his depravity and 
thrills with honest pride at the thought of some good deed of 
his; he takes a genial interest in the pleasures and pursuits of 
the unsanctified world; he resents an insult and gives blow 
for blow to every smiter; he hends all his energies to laying 
up treasures here on earth; in a word, he is the keen eyed, 
practical, pushing man of business instead of the saintly ascetic, 
the dreamy nerveless devotee that he promised to be on Sun- 
day. 

Nothing more mischievous can be imagined than such a re- 
lation between morality and religion as this, whereby the soul 
comes to owe a divided allegiance to two conflicting codes of 
conduct and human life, is made to oscillate uneasily between 
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the unpractical pietistic fervors of the church and the cold 
stunted moralities of the street. Under such conditions both 
morality and religion have suffered an immense loss of their 
-hatural power over the human heart. And it becomes a mat- 
ter of great practical importance to find out some way of 
changing these conditions, of bringing religion and morality 
into relations towards each other, not of mutual contempt and 
antagonism, but of harmony, co-operation and convergence to 
common end. How is this to be accomplished? Bold as 
may seem our accumulating claims in behalf of Universalism, 
we do not hesitate to declare that it alone can bring about the 
desired result. 

For, what is the root of this ancient antagonism between 
faith and morals? We answer that it lies in the failure of 
both to recognize their respective boundaries and the over- 
weening desire of each to absorb the other. Thus it happens 
that in all ages — except that of Greek antiquity — the relig- 
ious and the ethical boundaries have over-lapped each other in 
the most inextricable confusion. And even in these days of 
exact, scientific thinking, no more troublesome question can 
be propounded than the simple inquiry, where the promise of 
morality begins and that of religion ends. 

But the question admits of an easy answer, if in the previous 
pages we have written truly concerning the future develop- 
ment of ethics. We have seen that in {wo grand particulars 
faith furnishes the indispensable preparation of morality. 
First, it establishes that conviction of the unity of human in- 
terests which forms the basis of ell true morality ; second, by 
its conception of spiritual existence, it imparts to morality an 
exaltation of tone and a clearness of vision which could be 
gained in no other way. In this presentation we see the pre- 
cise relation which the two chief factors in human develop- 
ment will hold to each other. Religion will lay the broad 
foundations; morality, exalted and inspired by a profound 
spirituality, will build the superstructure. Each will confine it- 
self to its.own proper functions and respect the province of the 
other. Religion will not attempt to burden conscience with 
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a dead weight of old superstitions, nor to trammel it with rules 
of conduct that may have fitted the first or the tenth century, 
but have no adaptation to the changed circumstances of the 
present hour. Morality, on the other hand, will not attempt 
to usurp the place of religion, offering its cold and formal pre- 
cision as a substitute for the impassioned fervor of faith. But 
harmoniously, without open collision or secret animosities, 
they will co-operate in the building up of human character. 
There will be no more occasion for conflict between them than 
between the green hills and the granite foundations that un- 
derlie them. 

And now as we conclude, one word in self-defence. Some 
of our readers may be repelled by the very grandeur of the 
claims which we have made in behalf of a faith hardly yet 
emerged from its long period of obscuration into the light of 
popular favor. “If so, let them remember this. Origen, the 
greatest of all uninspired Universalists, first put the theologi- 
cal doctrines of Christianity — before his time thrown loosely 
and confusedly together — into a systematic and scientific form. 
From his day and his labors, as is recognized by all ecclesi- 
astical historians, dates the bezinning of Christian theology. 
What Universalism accomplished for theology sixteen centuries 
ago, it may yet accomplish for the sister science of ethics. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Comparative Value of the Study of Mind and of Nature. 


Ever since man began to use and systematize thought, the 
two great lines of investigation — physical and metaphysical 
— have been arrayed against each other. 

This conflict of philosophies arises not from opposing ele- 
ments in their nature, but from a defective conception of truth 
asa whole. The fault is not in the philosophies, but in their 
adherents; for it is obvious and inevitable that while body 
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and soul are united in ourselves, and our world is made up of 
things and persons without, that the “ Physical” and “ Meta- 
physical” must have many points of contact, must interpene- 
trate and materially aftect each other. The underlying prin- 
ciples involved in the study of mind and of nature, are so es- 
sentially different that they cannot be identified or even made 
coincident; neither can the theories of the one be framed with- 
out recognizing the existence, or asserting the non-existence 
of the other. It is therefore evident that this controversy has 
arisen from a mistaken idea of the natural relations existing 
between mind and matter, for there is in nature a perfect 
union and harmonious action of these two clements of being ; 
and in the relations and mutual action of the two lines of 
thought there ought to be no real antagonism. 

Both physical and mental inquiry have been characterized 
by a spirit of aggression. Each has endeavored to arrogate to 
itself the rightful domain of its rival. In the earlier history 
of European philososphy, mind was the aggressor, transferring 
its own purely intellectual conceptions to the realm of fact. 
But in our own time, the tide of invasion has been rolled back, 
and physical science marshalled under the banner of Baconian 
induction invades the realm of mind, and confidently asserts 
it to be its own. It claims that the principle.of all certitude 
is the testimony of the senses and that true science deals only 
with material phenomena and their relations; it treats mind 
as a condition of matter, and resolves man into nerve substance 
and vibrating force, and thus brings him under the laws of 
mechanism. In the light of its bold advance, right and wrong 
merge into one under the fixed law of necessity, and prayer, 
that once effective agency, becomes a mere superstition of 
‘ deluded man. No thoughtful man can fail to observe that the 
scientific tendencies of the age are toward materialism and 
skepticism. The cause is apparent — Exglish and American 
thought is too deeply absorbed in the practical. The study of 
Mind, that once true interpreter of Nature and God, has been 
set aside as unimportant and worthless, because measured by 
the standard of the times it proves less valuable than the study 
of Nature.  - 
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We come now to an examination of our subject, with no 
desire to underrate the vast importance of the study of Nature. 
We are not unmindful of the wonderful achievements due to 
physical inquiry, and their immense practical value to man- 
kind. Our purpose is to make a defence for the sciences of 
mind, not as against the sciences of nature, but as superior 
and essential to these sciences, and therefore incapable of ever 
being superseded or set aside in their most splendid achieve- 
ments. 

The present controversy over the relations of mind and 
matter, may in no small degree be traced to prevalent but 
nevertheless erroneous ideas of what constitutes science. It 
is true that it is not an easy thing to explain what science is. 
The most cautious, however, would doubtless concede that it 
is Nature that furnishes the materials and man that arranges 
them ;! more exactly, through ovservation man collects facts 
and through reflection explains them. But if we attempt to 
arrive at any clear and definite conception of the true nature 
of science, we are carried back to mind as an agent which 
thinks natural facts into scientific theories, explains phenomena 
by laws and founds systems on principles. 

The neglect of the study of mind in our own time may ‘in 
no small degree be due to the fact, that at present scientists 
are more deeply interested in results than in processes. It 
may be said that we cannot expect the student of nature to 
pause in his labors, to interpret the thoughts which have em- 
boldened him, to the effort. But not unfrequently however 
has the true and earnest philosopher, satisfied with the results 
of his labors, turned back and carefully retraced the path 
which cenducted science to the eminence on which she stands, 
and asked himself “ How camel hither? What is the founda- 
tion upon which I stand?” If he has arrived at any satisfac- 
tory solution of his inquiries, such as to justify the validity of 
results, it has been through an examination of mind. By this 
method he finds his beliefs imbedded in his very being, as 
axiomatic truths and underlying principles which he can never 
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question or set aside. Upon these ineradicable beliefs and 
settled convictions must forever rest the foundations of all 
true science. 

Socrates, we are told,? withdrew himself from the misty 
specuiations of his time, that he might first understand him- 
self, as nearer and more intelligible to himself than Nature. 
‘Out of this method of study grew the accurate philosophy of 
that age-—the cosmogony of Plato, the perfected logic and 
solid physics of Aristotle, and a system of geometry that was 
not disdained by the brilliant genius of Newton and La Place. 
If we examine the history of modern physics, we shall find 
that the originators? of those grand and effective methods of 
physical investigation, to which science is so deeply indebted 
for its present eminence, were not less investigators of mind 
than of nature. But in our more recent philosophies we see 
that grasping after new domain, that contempt of method, 
which narrows and weakens the solid basis of true science, 
and turns thought into materialistic channels. 

In order to illustrate more clearly the importance of the 
menial sciences, it will be necessary for us to examine the es- 
sential relations existing between the study of mind and of 
nature. The physicist deals with what he terms matter. But 
what are we to understand by matter? We are told that it is 
something that occupics space. But this gives us no idea of 
its nature — and moreover the definition hinges entirely upon 
the idea of space. Now space is defined to be only a form of 
thought ;® and what are we to understand by matter filling a 
form of thought? If exception be taken to this definition, 
how shall we define it? Call it extension, and the same diffi- 
culty meets us; for in that case matter would be an extended 
thing occupying an extended thing. Define it as that which 
is perceivable by the senses, and we are confronted by the ob- 
jection that by many the senses are regarded only as properties 
of matter. If we define the senses to be the organs of the 
mind, then matter becomes something of which the mind re- 
ceives an impression different from itself. Thus we sce that 
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the physicist, at the very outset, is compelled to resort to an 
ideal conception of the mind, to substantiate his belief in the 
reality of matter. 

We proceed now to examine mind as furnishing methods of 
physical investigation. The rapid progress of physical science 
is mainly due to the invention of accurate methods of inquiry. 
These methods are based upon fixed relations in nature, and 
the discovery of these relations is what has given man an in- 
sight into the physical constitution of matter. But before ex- 
amining mind as an interpreter of nature we would consider 
certain branches of abstract reasoning, as related to physical 
science. All branches of pure mathematics depend upon one 
or more intuitive ideas.6 Regarding the notion of existence 
as primary, that of number comes next in order, and is termed 
_ the root of mathematics. Upon this abstract idea of number, 
rests the foundation of all arithmetic and algebraic processes. 
The units employed, the relations indicated, all have an exact 
ideal form, and thus all numerical processes have a precision 
in operation, an exactness in result, unknown to the physical 
world. Number united with another intuitive notion, that of 
space, gives rise to another branch of mathematics — geometry. 
All conceptions of geometry are those of the mind and not of 
the senses. Its lines have no breadth ; its planes no thickness ; 
its circles no defects. Again we have our axioms or self-evi- 
dent truths; and here Ict it be borne in mind that no truth is 
self-evident, that is derived from experience through sensation. 
We would notice here the reliability of thought conceptions, 
as compared with experience. All proofs of geometry are 
single yet absolute. A proposition established by a single line 
of proof is demonstrable. Not so with experience.’ No single 
experience can afford certainty, no number of experiences ab- 
solute certainty. 

It seems hardly necessary. to enlarge upon an importance so 
apparent as that of mathematical science. It is at the very 
foundation of all effective inquiry and accurate analysis in 
nature. From that single idea of number has sprung up a 
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science, in its nature so abstract as to admit of the highest de- 
gree of perfection even in the darkness and solitude of the 
cell, and yet in practical efficiency so important as to have 
given to man all the essential elements of modern civilization. 
The fixed and universal laws which enable the astronomer to 
compute with such accuracy the distances and motions of 
planets, have no validity except so far as tested by mathemati- 
cal reasoning. The laws of Kepler were ascertained by ob- 
servation; but from want of calculus were not demonstrated 
till the time of Newton. Without this new branch of mathe- 
matics (calculus) their accuracy must have remained in doubt, 
and no discovery based upon laws not verified can be regarced 
as belonging to true science. But these laws, once demon- 
strated, laid the foundation of the most important and accurate 
scicnce in nature. If we consider the law of gravitation, we 
shall find that mathematical reasoning was the only possible 
method by which its discovery could have been made or its 
universality esiablished. 

It is said that. the revival of mathematical science during the 
seventeenth century was a most effective agency in substituting 
true and accurate reasoning in the place of vague conjecture. 
Thus we sce that this abstract science of numbers, in itself but 
a mere process of thcught, has been instrumental in establish- 
ing the only true and successful basis of scientific and philo- 
sophic research. 

Perhaps no subject in philosophy has given rise to more con- 
troversy, or been more fruit!ul in diverse results, than the re- 
lation of cause to effect. From different ideas of causation 
have sprung up new and opposing systems of philosophy. The 
theories of Compte, Mill and Spencer have their foundations 
in different views of the nature of cause. It seems to us that 
these philosophies have based themselves upon two mistaken 
idcas of cause and effect: first, its nature ; secondly, its prov- 
ince. If we reduce the idea of cause to invariable antecedent, 
and regard its province as extending throughout all realms of 
matter and spirit, we must concede that Positivism and Utili- 
tarianism are without defect. But before granting this, we 
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desire first to examine the nature of causation and the province 
in which it operates. We believe we shall find upon careful 
examination, that vague and conflicting ideas of the relation 
existing between cause and effect spring from a disregard of 
proper methods of investigation and that the true idea of its 
nature and province will be found only in conceptions of the 
mind. 

It is now a universal belief that every effect in nature has a 
cause. But what are we to understand by this notion of 
cause? Are we to regard any visible antecedent as cause? 
We observe an apple fall to the ground, and in our vague way 
of speaking (judging it may be) we say the cause of the fall 
was the breaking of the stem which held the apple to the 
branch. But was not the breaking of that stem as much a 
part of the effect as the fall of the body itself? Can we prop- 
erly regard a part of phenomena as cause and a part as effect ? 
Do we see anything but effect? And is there not, back of all 
these phenomena, a cause invisible, insensible, which we call 
force ? 

But what is it that gives us this idea of cause; this concep- 
tion of force? We trace it back to an intuitive belief of mind, 
and there find it so deeply imbedded that no amount of invaria- 
ble antecedent could have produced it, and so firmly settled 
that no man, whatever may be his theoretical beliefs, can 
shake it. We dwell upon this idea of causation, because out 
of fixed relations between phenomena and cause have sprung 
our effective methods of studying nature. We desire to show 
that the Baconian method of induction had its origin in intui-- 
tive beliefs, and that at present, science is robbing mind of its 
theory, by substituting in the place of cause and effect, “ se- 
quence ” and “ similitude.” 

There are two theories respecting the science of induction. 
One theory, held by our new school of philosophers, is that in- 
duction rests upon the relation of phenomena to phenomena , 
or facts to facts; the other rests upon the relations existing’ 
between phenomena and hidden agencies. The former draws 
inference from observation alone ; the latter from observation 
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and conception ; one eliminates the agency of mind; the other 
regards it as an essential element. We see that these two 
theories of induction spring from the two notions of cause and 
effect. Against the first theory we urge that facts or phe- 
nomena do not connect themselves. To conceive that they do 
or can, is nothing more nor less than personifying abstraction ; 
against which every scientist would rebel. If we eliminate 
the true idea of cause, what explanation can we offer for the 
existence and form of any facts, since they are perfectly inde- 
pendent of everything else? Upon this theory we build up a 
universe of facts, which nothing has affected, and which affect 
nothing ; a condition which would give mind no hold upon the 
lines of connection and government. The inductive method 
can in no way be justified except the intellect fall back upon 
its own underlying faiths concerning God and Nature. Briefly, 
“an inductive science of nature pre-supposes a science of in- 
duction ; and a science of induction pre-supposes a science of 
mind.” § 

The true idea of cause and effect is so obviously beyond alk 
observation, that most matcrialists have been frank enough to 
_ concede that it cannot be derived from experience. They, 
however, are not willing to grant to mind its rightful province ; 
but ground their theorics upon the notion of resemblance, as 
independent of causation. Their theory is that like antece- 
dents imply or give promise of like consequents and hence the 
whole attention of science should be directed to likeness, to 
resemblances, as the real thread of order and coherence in the 
universe. Two sufficient reasons may, we believe, be urged 
against this new phase of materialism ; first that the notion of 
resemblance does not depend upon. sensation but upon judg- 
ment; and secondly that stated antecedents constitute no ex- 
planation of facts, but are rather the statement of facts with- 
out explanation.? We do not see things to be like; if so we 
must grant that the sensation of ‘sight in all men is the same 
and also accurate. The fact is we do not see things, we judge : 
them. We think them to be like or unlike. The animal sees 

8 Porter's Science of Nature, &c. ® Prof. Bascom; “ Science and Philosophy.” 
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things as well as man; but there is a vast difference between 
brute perception and rational perception. Man alone is en- 
dowed with the power of classification. Now if mind is to 
manipulate its sensations, and manufacture them into thought, 
it must act upon certain conceptions and ideas, and these con- 
ceptions are interpretations of causation. We shall claim then 
that the classification of resemblances depends not upon out- 
ward semblance as determined by sensation, but upon hidden 
agencies which have produced them, determinable only through 
conception. Thus we see that the same principle of induction 
as based upon cause and effect, extends likewise to generaliza- 
tion and abstraction. 

Many processes of classification in science are conducted os- 
tensibly under the idea of resemblance. For instance, we 
classify objects in families — in genera, and species — as in the 
case of plants in botany or animals in zodlogy. These natural 
scicnces have advanced through new classification. But what 
constitutes perfection in classification? We find that one 
system of classification is regarded as superior to another, inas- 
much as the relations of the one are more intimately connected 
to inherent, essential, efficient forces. The geologist classifies 
rocks under a definite order, not through resemblances only so 
far as resemblances give evidence of operating forces. The 
rounded pebbles of a conglomerate rock; the abraded stones 
of a mass of drift, have meaning in their forms, because they 
indicate the previous action of forces like those which now 
chafe the shale on the beach. Thus we see that resemblance 
opens a vista into forces, and affords the mind the same method 
of induction as in the case of cause and effect. 

Our space will not allow us to enter upon an examination 
of the recent systems of philosophy which at present are ex- 
citing so much discussion in scientific circles. We would re- 
mark however that it is our belief that too much time has been 
spent in attempting to detect errors in reasoning rather than 
in premises. The founder” of Positivism has endeavored to 
furnish us a system of philosophy, which leaves entirely out of 

10 Hugh Miller. 4! Compte. 
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notice the presence and agency of mind. It is not for us to 
say what may have been the honest convictions of Compte in 
regard to mind. But he who has faithfully examined his 
philosophy cannot but be surprised at the important part which 
he allows (unconsciously no doubt) mind to play. The prob- 
lem proposed for solution is metaphysical, as is also the method 
employed. The problem is metaphysical, inasmuch as it pro- 
poses not only to discover the criteria of the processes which 
are common to all special sciences, but it sets these forth as 
the criteria of every true science. Its method must be re- 
garded as metaphysical, inarmuch as it passes each of these 
sciences in review, and reapplies their principles to each for 
its subsequent reconstruction and correction.” 

Few men have given evidence of a more accurate knowledge 
of mental science than Compte, and no one has confined him- 
self more closely to abstract reasoning, than has he in his at- 
tempt to destroy the province of mind. The later advocates 
of the Positive philosophy adopt the vicws of its founder, but 
slightly modified. They tell us that those sciences that under- 
take to go beyond phenomena and investigate the absolute 
nature of things and causes, are transcending the proper sphere 
of knowledge and inquiry. If we adopt the theories of Mill 
and others, how can we consistently trust in many of the 
modern modes of inquiry? If knowledge is to be positive, how 
can we believe in experiments which we cannot reach? We 
can burn sodium in a lamp, and watch the spectrum, and also 
refract another spectrum from the sun. But how can we pass 
from what is united in the one to what is unknown in the 
other? If we are not allowed to rely upon intuitive beliefs, 
what right have we to suppose that sodium burned at the sun 
has the same effect as here? Mill has even admitted that “ in 
distant parts of the stellar regions the phenomena may be un- 
like those with which we are acquainted.” If so, how can 
we trust in an inductive science that deals with far-off worlds ? 
If all knowledge and inquiry are to be absolutely positive, 
then we can consistently be skeptical in regard to the truth of 

12Porter. (Lecture.) 18 Mill’s Logic. 
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the law of gravitation, the theory of light, the chemical analy- 
sis by light of burning bodies and gases, especially when we 
take into account the enormous distances and the subtle indi- 
cations ? 


Thus far we have considered mental science as related to 
the study of nature. We proceed now to examine briefly. its 
bearings upon religion. Mind occupies a central place between 
the physical and spiritual realms. It is allied to both, and the 
only uniting link between them. Thus we sce that a study of 
mind is not only a preparation for an outward movement toward 
the visible things of science, but an inward movement toward 
the invisible things of religion. Science is by no means dealing 
with the visible and tangible alone. In its study of these it 
brings to bear concentions not less invisible and intangible 
than those which belong to the realm of religious faith; while 
on the other hand the doctrines pertaining to the soul, its con- 
stitution, immortality and spiritual dependencies, descend into 
the world of facts, and found themselves upon phenomena as 
real as those which belong to the province of physics. It is _ 
especially with regard to the position and province of mind, 
that we urge the importance of its study. We desire to show 
that the present controversy between science and religion 
arises not. from conflicting natural relations, but from an at- 
tempt of the scientist to interpret religion independent of the 
office of mind. 

The scientist takes the material world as a starting-point of 
his inquiries. In his own province, experience has taught him 
that all laws are fixed and inflexible; all forces constant and 
invariable. With this idea of law and force, he procecds to 
examine the doctrine of religion. He says ‘ experience. 
teaches me that force under all conditions is constant, hence 
the source from which it springs must be constant also and — 
cannot be endowed with free agency, an attribute supper to 
belong to God.” 

Again he says, “ Experience has taught me that all natural 
law is inflexible, and hence I cannot believe in supernatural - 
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agencies, since the condition of their operation involves a direct 
violation’ of my idea of law.” If religion is content to allow 
science to institute a system of analogical reasoning indepen- 
dent of mind, with the material world as a basis, her defence 
may not be easy. If we allow science to incorporate intuitive 
beliefs in her own theories, she cannot consistently cast them 
out in her examination of religion. 

We have said that it is throngh mind that we get our idea 
of the true nature of cause and effect. We may also add that 
it is from the same source that we get our idea of its province. 

If mind can judge of the nature of cause, it can also judge 
of its province. Itis upon this question of the province of 
cause and effect, that rests the solution of many important 
problems in philosophy. If we are to grant that the province 
of cause and effect as known in the material world, extends 
likewise through the realm of mind and spirit, we of necessity 
exclude personal liberty, since that involves an entirely differ- 
ent principle; we also exclude the existence of an Omnipotent 
Being, since finite effect would establish a finite cause, and 
also a cause of the same nature with the effect —a physical 
and impersonal cause. This notion which mind gives us of 
cause is applicable only to the physical world. We think 
that careful consideration is leading men to believe that this 
law of mind has sway only among physical things in space, and 
is not a law of pure spiritual phenomena. If this view be 
adopted, then the controversy over miracles and prayer must 
be forever ended; Right and Wrong become distinguishable, 
and the responsibility of man to God must be acknowledged. 

We believe the time is not far distant, when the study of 
mind will be regarded as the true method of interpreting 
Nature and God; then may we expect a mutual understanding 
of the natural relations existing between the provinces of mat- 
ter, mind and spirit, and hope for that harmony between con- 
flicting systems of Philosophy, which a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws of Nature and the attributes of God cannot 
fail to bring. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
The Persian, Jewish, and Christian Resurrections. 


Lone before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, the resurrec- 
tion of the body was a belicf among the Medes and Persians.! 
Twenty years before that victory the Medes were in close alli- 
ance with Babylon,? and about sixty years before it, their Magi 
were well at court.® 

About five and twenty years before Cyrus, Ezekiel, a captive 
in Babylon, has his vision of dry bones. He could scarcely 
fail to have caught snatches of the doctrine. But his applica- 
tion of it betrays the handling of a novice. The spirit that 
revives the bones is not that of their own souls, but that of the 
ereative breath of God; and the hint comes not from the 
Avesta but Genesis, where * the Lord God breathes into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life.’* But, when dead Isracl has her 
“‘oraves opened,” and is “ brought up out of her graves,” with 
“flesh,” and “sinews,” and “skin,” a new idea is entering 
Jewish thought. It is unfamiliar, it is awkwardly managed, 
it has never appeared in Jewish Scripture or opinion before, 
but it is there now to stay and grow. 

It grew but slowly. Four hundred years after Ezekiel, 
Daniel ® adapts it to the Maccabean revolt against Antiochus 
Epiphanes.6 Set on by Jewish renegades’? doomed “ to shame 
and everlasting contempt,” in a frenzy of heathenism he ground 
the Jews into “the dust of the carth.” Circumcision made 
death,’ the abomination that maketh desolate, an idol altar set 
up on that of Jehovah,® a sow was sacrificed in the Temple ” 
rededicated to Jupiter ; innocent blood flooded the sanctuary, 


and empty of her children, and packed with heathen # Jerusa- 

1 Haug's Religion of the Parsis 217 comp. 812, 313. 

2Rawlinson’s Anc. Mon ii. 898, 412, 427. 

8 Jeremiah xxxix. 3, relates to 588 B. C., and Babylon Captured 538 B. C. 

Gen. ii. 7. Stanley calls it, not a resurrection, but a “ revival’? (Jewish Church ii. 
6385): and in tracking the aspirations after immortality from Psalms to Maccabees (iii. 
871-373) omits Ezekiel. 

5‘ The greater part of the Book of Daniel is most certainly a very late work of the 
time of the Maccabees.’’— Arnold's Life by Stanley ii. 195. And so most recent critics. 
6164 B.C. 71 Mace. i. 11-13. 81 Mace. i. 60. 91 Mace. i. 54-659. 

10 Josephus's Antiq. xii, 5. 112 Mace. vi. 2. 131 Mace. i. 87-40. 
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lem saw her feasts turned into mourning, her Sabbaths to re- 
proach, her honor to contempt, while traitors hounded patriots 


like wild beasts ;* till Judas “ put on a breastplate as a giant, 


and made battles like a lion.” Then were Daniel’s people 
delivered, “‘every one found written in the book.” And 


“many of them awoke from the dust of the earth, some to 
‘shame and everlasting contempt ;” while “ they that were wise 


and turned many to righteousness,” © and ‘ understood, and 
instructed many, and were strong, and did exploits,’? even 


when “ by sword and flame and captivity they fell,” were to be 


“made white, even to the time of the end,” ¥ and to “ shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 7 

The figure of a bodily resurrection occurs in a chapter mis- 


placed in the early Isaiah. It belongs, says Gesenius, to the 
period “just before the Return.” ‘Thy dead men shall 
live; together with my dead body shall they arise.” The 


connection compels the allusion to the national revival from 
the Captivity. 

These three, in Ezckiel, in the later Isaiah, and in Daniel, 
are the only references in the Old Testament to the resurrec- 


tion of the body. Refore the connection with Persia the Scrip- 
tures are blank of it. And after that, though caught up 
quickly as a figure, from the first glimpse of it by Ezekiel it 
had to struggle for four hundred years to get into the Jewish 
creed. For that was stiff against it. Other innovations had 


rudiments or tendencies there; this, antagonism. 

1. The ministry of angels in human affairs, was a Persian 
belief. The world is full of the angels of Ormazd in struggle 
over the fates of mortals with the devil and his angels.” 
“The Jews confess that they learned the offices of those beings 

13 {bid 42, 52, 53. 141 Macc. iii. 3, 4. 15 Dan. xii. 1-3. 16 [bid xi. 82-36. 

17]bid xii. 8. A literal resurrection of a part of his people,— “ many of them’? — at 
the near day of the Mrss1an, may have been in the thought of the pseudo Daniel. If 
it was, it is a beggarly travesty of the universal resurrection of the Persian. Vigorous 
as a similitude, as a copy it is contemptible. That in the Book of Enoch, literal, and 
grossly corporeal, is at least universal. 18 Noyes’ Prophets; notes on Isaiah 230. 

19]saiah xxvi. 13. 2° Yusna lvii. 15, 18, 25, et passim. 
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from the Persians.274_ Undoubtedly “ the offices,” and the 
fanciful angelology. But long ere they knew the Persians, 


in the angelic appearances in the Pentateuch the Jews had apt 


foundation for the superstructure of their angelic hierarchy. 
2. If Ahriman suggested or helped the conception of 
Satan, the story of the serpent in Eden, told before the de- 


tachment of Angro Mainyus from Ahura Mazda,” proves that 


long prior to Persian contact Jewish thinkers had pondered 
the mystery of evil. Ahriman and Satan as yet unknown, the 
serpent of Genesis is but a reptile, and its curse a curse upon 


an animal. Yet, as suggestive of the insidiousness, and in its 


success, the degradation of sin, the serpent is more subtle than 
any beast of the field, and it goes on its belly and eats dust. 
And throughout the Old Testament so vivid is this sense of 


sin, not as a defect or naught as in Plato or Zoroaster, but as 


a positive malignity, “an evil thing and bitter,” that when, 
like the Genie from the cloud, he slowly gathers into form, 
Satan is but a compression of what sin does, into an apparition 


of what it is. Suggested, if so be, by Ahriman, unlike the devil 


and his angels of the New Testament, which are direct copies 
of Ahriman and his, the Satan of the Old, is no imitation, but 
_ a spontancous embodiment of the Hebrew doctrine of sin, 


hastened to development by the Persian mythology, but not 
imported from it. 
8. The monotheism of the Jews, propped by Zoroastrianism, 


was their own neglected inheritance from Moses and Abraham. 


21Sale’s Koran Prel. Dis. iv. 56. 

22 Daniel x. 13; xii. 1; Tobit; 2 Esdras; Luke i. 19; Jude 9; Rev. passim. 

28 For catalogues of angels, Enoch xx., Ixviii. Does their rejection of these, explain, 
— “the Sadducees say that there is neither angel nor spirit” (Acts xxviii. 8, comp. 
Ibid 9)? The Sadducees believed in the angels of the Pentateuch. But, ** their luxu- 
tious development belongs to a later period, and had not penetrated everywhere when 
the Sadducaic party laid down its programme.’’— Kuerien iii. 145. 

24 At the date of the story there is no cause of evil distinct from God: ‘‘ the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord God HAD MADE”? (Gen. 
iii. 1). 

25 The notion that the serpent glided into Genesis from the Avesta, is exposed by 
Miiller (Chips i. 157, 158) as but a notion. 

26 In the Talmud, the triumphant Messiah of Judah is preceded by the “ woes of the 
Messiah" and a suffering and dying Messiah of Joseph, or the ten tribes. Chambers 
Ency. Messiah. “ After three years, my Son Messiah shall die’? (2 Esdras vii. 29). 
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4. And their hope of a Messiah, perhaps of a double Mes- 
siah,”° was crystallized not conjured by the touch of a kindred 
hope among the Persians.” Place and suggestion in their 
history, and in the prevision of their prophets, it had had 
before. . 

But the rising of the body from the grave was neither the 
revival, nor, as might have been future punishment, the com- 
pletion, of some previous, but the reversal of an old belief. It 
contradicted all their traditions about the dead. If not loftily, 
these had been simply spiritual. 

To conceive at all of a disembodied soul, the subtlest thought 
must give it semblance. To Homer’s Greeks, to the Jews 
before the Captivity, and even to the Alexandrian Jews of the 
Apocrypha, souls after death were “ shades” in the form but 
without the substance of their bodies. Nor except in the pas- 
sages already cited from Ezckiel, Isaiah and Daniel, all subse- 
quent to Mazdaian influence, all glancing at a Mazdaian origin, 
and all figurative, is there in the Old Testament a syllable 
about the reanimation of the body. The body was for earthly. 
uses only. The resurrection of Samuel is that of a shade.® 
To those of Solomon’s day when “the dust returned to the 
earth as it was,” its separation from the spirit gone to God” 
was final. And long after the decline of Persia, among thes 
Hellenized Jews of Alexandria, “the spirit when it is gone 
‘forth returneth not, neither the soul received up cometh 
again.” 8° Not more absurd when they misunderstood Paul 
to preach it, sounded the resurrection of the flesh to the 
Athenians,®! than, before the Captivity, would it have sounded 
to the Jews. And its incongruity with their modes of thought, 
explains the slowncss of its encroachment on their creed. But 
after long familiarity as an adaptation, at its next appearance 
in Jewish story it mects us as an adoption. 

Fifty years before Christ and possibly a hundred years earlier, 
it had been taken into the popular thought. Judas Maccabeus 

27 The divine Sraosha and the human Soshiosh. 


231 Sam. xxviii. 29 Eccl. xii. 7. 80 Wisdom xvi. 14, 
$1 When they heard of the resurrection of the dead some mocked” (Acts xvii. 32). 
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‘prays for his slain soldiers, “mindful of the resurrection.” 
And, “if he had not hoped,” says the chronicler, * that they 
should rise again, it would have been superfluous to pray for the 
dead.” *2 Despite two prior implications of it, Milman says 
truly “this is the earliest distinct assertion of the Jewish 
belicf in the resurrection.” Nor are we left in doubt of its 
‘nature.  Razis the heroic suicide “ plucked out his bowels, and 
taking them in both his hands, called upon the Lord of life 
‘and spirit’ to restore him those again, and thus died.” * This 
is not Christ’s doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. It is 
the Persian resurrection of the flesh. 

Until. lately surmised to he a reflection on Mazdaism from 
Judaism, or even from Christianity, its originality in the Per- 
sian religion is now assured as “a genuine Zoroastrian dogma 
developed naturally from Spitama Zarathustra’s sayings.” ® 

Immediately after death, with successive step on “ good 
thought, good word, and good deed,” the righteous soul plants 
its fourth on the Eternal Lights, and stands before “ the 
golden throne of Ahura Mazda”; while the fourth footfall 
of the wicked halts on the * eternal glooms” where he is fed 
on poisons in intolerable stench. Doubtless, as exemplar, 
this intermediate state in the Persian thickened the darkness, 
and stirred retribution, hitherto dormant, in the Jewish hell. 

But it is the Mazdaian resurrection of the body at the last 
judgment for reunion with the soul, which, in the Palestinian 
books of the Apocrypha, and in the New Testament, and in the 
Talmud, invigorates the Jewish doctrine of another life The 
Gathas, the personal sayings of Zoroaster,“! announce the life 
of the future,“ but decline to formulate it in substance.® But 

822 Macc. xii. 43, 44. 88 [list. Jews ii. 16, note 3. 842 Mace. iv. 46. 

85 Haug’s Religion of the Parsis 313. 86 Yasht xxii. 1-15. Haug 221. 

87 Fargard xix. 32. Ibid 225. 88 Yasht xxii. 1-36. Ibid 223. 

892 Esdras xiv. 35; viii. 59; ix. 9-12. 402 Macc. vii. 9-36; xii. 43-45; xiv. 46. 

41‘ That tLe five Gathas really contain the sayings and teaching of Spitoma Zara- 
thustra himself cannot be doubted.’’— Haug’s Rel. Parsis 146. 

42 Yasna xxx. 9. Haug 150, comp. 312. 

48 ‘*Tn the Gathas there is no particular statement of the resurrection of the dead.” 


— Haug 312. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 19 
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a modification of the term they use for that iife,“ in all the 
later Avesta books includes the resurrection of the body and 
the eternity that follovs. Oh bountiful earth,” reads, an in- 
vocation at burial, “ I commit to thee this man; mayest thou 
restore this man to me at the triumphant renovation * of crea- 
tion at the resurrection.“ When Sosiosh comes ‘ to make life 
everlasting, incorruptible, imperishable, the dead shall rise 
again.” ” 47 

These are records of a belicf settled among the Persians 
long before its adoption by the Jews.% Among them, as a 
point of faith, it first comes to light at the time of the Macca- 
bees,” or strictly at the date of the second book of Maccabees. 
In the case of Razis we have had illustration of its fleshliness. 
The Persian resurrection is also to a new earth, and in recon- 
structed bodies; but its regeneration is chiefly of the soul, “ in 
a state of righteousness for eternity ” ; it is universal, for it is 
of “the dead of all the world”; and it annihilates the devil 
and his angels. 

What a contrast of egotism and spite is the Jewish meta- 
morphosis of its genial original. ‘ Understand thou for thy- 
self, and seek out the glory for such as be like thee. Unto you 
is Paradise * opéned, plenteousness made ready, a city builded, 
rest allowed, yea, perfect goodness and wisdom. The root of 
evil is sealed up from you, weakness and the moth is hid from 
you; and in the end is shewed the treasure of immortality. 
Therefore ask thou no more questions concerning the multi- 
tude of them that perish. For as the things aforesaid shall 
receive you, so thirst and pain are prepared for them.” They 
shall dwell in torments, and know my law after death by 
pain.” & 

44¢+ Make life last’ng.” 

45“ Production by skill of the reorganization, in the future existence.’’— Pahlavi Ver- 
sion Hang &76. 

46 Fargard xviii. 51. 47 Yas'it xix. €9, 90. Haug 217. 

48 The last passage though among the Yashts (1. C. 450-850) is from a much older 
Avesta text. Haug 313. “ Avesta texts’? comp. 226. - 

49160 B.C. 60 About 100 B.C. 51 A Persian. word. 

622 Esdras viii. 52-60; ix. 9-12. Asinthe Persian hell, so in that of Esdras, are 


“thirst,” “ pain,” “torments,” and gloom “blacker than darkness (2 Esdras vii. 65), 
but no fire. 
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Such a degradation of the bright though bodily resurrection 
-of Mazdaism it is pain to trace to its certain source. But 
dong ere a trace of a bodily resurrection appears in Judaism, 
perhaps the very first rebuttal of the objection of the physical 
impossibility of such a thing® sings out in an old song waver- 
ing down from far traditions, and caged in one of the later 
books of the Parsis. It argues that to restor: to its original, 
athe dispered particles of one body, from millions of bodies, 
without loss to them, is no harder feat to Omnipotence than 
the first creation of the body.54 The defence, however old, 
implies previous doubt. 

But if, in the antiquity whence the quotation cones, querics 
about the possibility of the dogma had been hazarded among 
the Zoroastrians, at the time of Christ it was an indisputable 
fixture in Jewish orthodoxy. That grasped a resurrection of 
the flesh even to sex. It is upon a new earth that the saints 
shall exist in the light of the sun. Eating the fruit of the 
tree of life its “ sweet odor shall enter into their bones, and 
they shall live a long life on the earth” like the patriarchs 
‘before the flood.” For at least a century before Christ the 
Jews had accepted, contracted, and solidified to a grossness 
that would have revolted the sprightly Persian, his doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. ‘To Zoroaster and his followers, 
sin was darkness, holiness light; and their dominant thought 
of the resurrection was the immersion of darkness in a baptism 
of universal light. 

To the Pharisees it was a resuscitation, “in their land and 
within their borders,” to antediluvian longevity in body 
bowels and matrimony of * the righteous Jew, God’s “ first 
born,” His *“ only begotten,” His “ fervent lover,” for whose 
sake the world was made; and it was destruction to every 

63 A coarse form of the objection was put by a Jew, perhaps an Alexandrian, to Mo- 
hammed, who lifts the bodies from earth to heaven. The bodies of the saints will be 
80 pure, snorted the Prophet, that they will never need even to blow their noses — 
Sale’s Koran Prel. Dis. iv. 77. 

5¢ Haug 313. See whole passage 311-315:and comp. 312 with 249. 


‘65 Whose wife shall she be? Matt. xxii. 28. 56 Enoch lvi. 3. 
S7Ibid xxiv. 9, 10. 582 Esdras ix. & 59 Ibid ix. 13. €0 [bid vi. 58, 59. 
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body else. ‘Thou madest the world for our sakes; as for the 
other people that came of Adam, Thou hast said that they are 
nothing but spittle”; a multitude born in vain, let them 
perish. 

But the choice among the Jews are God’s “grape of the 
cluster.” Raised from the dead in the days of the Messiah, 
they shall not again return to the dust, but their flesh shall 
remain upon them. *“ After the resurrection men will live 
without work or weariness of body; their houses shall be of 
precious stones and their beds of silk; and the rivers shall 
run with wine and perfumed oil.” © 

In Enoch, in Esdras, mouthpicee of a faction of the Pharisces 
of Christ’s day, and in the traditions of the time afterwards 
booked in the Talmud, a fleshly resurrection of good Jews to 
a legally righteous, an everlasting, but an earthly life,® was 
the completion of the triumph of the Messiah. 

It is natural to wish that the chosen people had anticipations 
of the Resurrection and Immortality revealed by Christ. But 
what hopes answering to these terms they cherished, neither 
came to them through their own Revelation nor resembled 
those in His. Yet their radical unlikeness to the Resurrection 
and the Future Life announced by Jesus, is not as it ought to 
be, even by honest writers, pushed into the prominence of 
truth. Says Milman “from this period (the Captivity) the 
immortality of the soul, and the belicf in another life, appear 
more distinctly in the popular creed. In the vision of the dry 
bones in Ezekiel, and in the last chapter of Danicl these doc- 
trines assume a more important place. In the Apocrypha they 
appear to have entered fully into the general belief. They 
formed the distinction between the Pharisaic sect — the great 
body of the people—and the Sadducees.”® On the same 

6: Tid 55, 56. 62 Ibid ix. 22. 68 Ibid ix. 21. 
+ 64 Lightfoot quoted in Milman's Christianity i.83. | 65Talmud by Barclay, 82. 
66 They shall “not return to the dust neither in the days of the Messiah, nor in the 
following age.”’— Lightfoot, Milman‘s Christianity i. £3. So, blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, “shall be forgiven neither in this age, neither in the age to come”? (Mutt. 


xii. 832). The one implies eventual death, the other eventual forgiveness. 
87 History of the Jews i. 469, 470. 
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subject and in the same connections, with like confusion of 
thought says Stanley, “the belicf (in a future life) is inter- 
woven into the very tissue of the history in forms which shew 
its western origin.”® Writing of the resurrection of the 
body, of Persian, he is thinking of the immortality of the soul, 
of Grecian origin. . 

Both statements are throughout misleading. They fuse two 
separate currents of Jewish opinion; one, the Pharisaic and 
Palestinian, ascending through Daniel and Ezekiel to tho 
Zoroastrian teaching of the resurrection of the body, and an- 
other, through the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom, as surely 
traceable to Plato and his hypothesis of the immortality of tho 
soul. The one school could not conceive of a renewal of spirit 
without its rejunction with the bodily senses, nor the other, of 
the return of the soul to a form whose atoms belonged equally 
toathousand other forms. Of the resurrection of body and 
soul says the one, * the earth shall restore those that are asleep 
in her, the dust those that dwell in silence, and the secret 
places (Hades) those souls that were committed unto them.” © 
* The earth shall deliver up from her womb that which it has 
received, and hell from hers.” .§ The body, fashioned in the 
mother’s womb, Thou givest it members, Thou broughtest it 
up; and Thou shalt mortify it as Thy creature, and quicken it 
as Thy work.” 7! But clear of body says the other, ‘ God 
created man to be immortal, an image of His own eternity.” @ 
“ The souls of the righteous in the sight of the universe seemed 
to die, and their going from us to be utter destruction; but 
they are in peace.” When they seem “ punished in the sight 
of men, their hope is full of immortality. They shall shine, 
and run to and fro like sparks among the stubble.” Unas- 
sured but lofty language like this is not spoken of recon- 
structed mould. 3 

Of the wicked says the same book, “ they shall hereafter be 
a vile carcass, a reproach among the dead for evermore.” ™ 


$8 Jewish Church iii. 373. 622 Eadras.vii. 32. 7 Book of Enoch 1. 1. 
112 Esdras viii. 8, 12, 13. 73 Wisdom ii. 28. . 8 Ibid fii. 1, 2, 8, 4, 7. 
%4 Ibid iv. 18. : PEs ge om Pros 
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“ But the righteous shall live for evermore.” The some- 
what unfirm conception seems to be, that the righteous shalk 
live as immortal souls, the wicked perish in their corpses. 
“Thou leadest to the gates of Hell, and bringest up again > 
and the spirit when it is gone forth returneth not, neither the 
soul received up cometh again.” 

As is seen, two streams of hope of * another life enter into. 
the general belief,” but not, as in Milman’s fusion of them, to— 
gether. Springing fron different ‘sourecs they flow througl» 
Jewish thought in different directions; they pervade different: 
classes of minds; nor in any one class do they ever mingle. 
Wisdom, Philo, the Eellenists, harping on the immortality of 
the soul, know nothing of a resurrection of the flesh; while, 
whatever their notions abous the intermediate condition of the: 
soul in Hades, the Pharisaic Jews of Palestine who believed im 
a resurrection of the flesh, could imagine no real future life: 
without it. By his reference to Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Phari- 
sees as against the Sadducees, Milman’s mind is on the Pales-- 
tinian opinion of the resurrection of the body. But confound-. 
ing with it. that of the immortality of the soul, he antedates: 
by centuries the muddle of two doctrines, which, before the- 
time of Christ were independent and apart. Both laid hold. 
upon “another life.’ But one,- by a spiritual resurrection,. 
came from Greece, the other, by a bodily, from Persia. 

As Jew and Gentile respec:ively entered the Christian 
Church, the Platonists among the Greeks brought into it their- 
hope of. the immortality of the soul, and the Pharisaic Jews, 
theirs, of the resurrection of the body. But though for ao 
while repelling the Greeks, and exasperating much early Chris-. 
tianity into Gnosticism,” the tenet of a bodily resurrection. 
rapidly absorbed its Platonic rival, and souls in heaven im 
bodies from the grave, first found place, not in the Jewish mind 
in the time of the Apocrypha, but in the Christian-Church whem 
it systematized its creed.’ 

1 ibid y. 15. TTHil xvi. 13, 14, 
7 To. this point says Neanler, “th's in‘ermixture of Jewish and Christian principle- 


contributed to call forch the'rexction of the opposite, the Gnostic ‘tendeney.’’— Chure h 
History i. 604. : 
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Even during the lifetime of the Lord Greeks were saying, 
“we would see Jesus.” In that of the Apostles, Hellenized 
Jews ® and Romans,® and, both of the common ® and the 
philosophical classes,* Greeks by birth, were pushing into the 
Church. In the next century Greeks and Hellenized Romans 
crowded it by thousands. And many of these, familiar with 
the idea of the immortality of the soul, stumbled at that of the 
resurrection of the flesh. Not necessarily unbelievers in a 
future life were all the Greek Christians of Corinth who cried 
to St. Paul, with what body come the dead? Avowing him- 
self and “many others” believers in a fleshly resurrection 
und a millennium * made joyful with Christ, and the patri-- 
archs and the prophets (in) rebuilt Jerusalem,” yet, says 
Justin Martyr,® “many who belong to the pure and pious faith 
think otherwise.” Again of anti-Jewish, apparently Gnostic: 
Christians, and possibly of the class of the querists of St. 
Paul, he adds, “some who are called Christians® say that 
there is no resurrection of the dead (bodies) and that their 
souls when they die are taken to heaven.” & Admitting their 


belief in immortality, Justin the Platonist has scanter patience 
with these.‘* so-called’ Christians than the disciple of Gamaliel, 
bred in the orthodox Judaic creed of the resurrection of the 
flesh. For, lest Plato’s dream remain a dream, and death for 
aught they know, perdition, though his answer to the Corin- 
thians presses the resurrection of the personal Christ, as the 
type of a similar resurrection of all,® we see that he feels their 


“78 ** All men shall rise again with their bodies”’ (Athanasian Creed). In the rs-udo 
Apostle’s creed, “the body”? may mean that in 1 Cor. xv. 37, 38. The Nicene “ res- 
urrection of the dead,’’ 1s Scriptural (Acts xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15, 21; xxvi. 8). In the 
Athanasian creed the bodies that “ go into everlasting fire’ after death are substantial. 


But Christ sends men ‘into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(Matt. xxv. 41)? Yes, but mortal men in earthly bodies. 

73 John xii. 20. 80 Acts ii. 5,9; vi. 1; ix. 29; xviii 24. 81] bid x; xi. 7- 

82 Ibid xiv. 1; xvii. 4; xviii. 4 Nal. 88 ibid xvii. 32. 34; xix. 17-20. 

*41 Cor. xv. 35. 85 About 150 A. D. 

'86* Who venture to blaepheme the God of Abraham.” 

87" Christians only as Pharisees and Sadducees are Jews!" 

88 He *¢ and other right minded ‘Christians on all points, are assured of a resurrection 
of the dead, anda thousand years in Jerusalem, built, adorned, and enlarged,” sa 
Isaiah and Ezekiel had -foretold.— Trypho, Ixxx. Ante Nicene Library ‘ii. 199, 200. 
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difficulty, as thrust by thrust he demolishes it. ‘ Thou sowest 
not that body that shall be,”’ but as there is a fleshly, there is 


too a spiritual body. Not the body sown to rot shall rise, but, 
proper to the uses of the heavenly life, a body given of God. 


And no more lke that is the one we leave behind, than in: 
flesh, are men to beasts, beasts to fishes, fishes to birds; than, 


in nature, are bodies celestial to bodies terrestrial, as sun to 


° e 
moon, moon to stars, the bright among them tothe dim; than, 
in essence, is incorruption to corruption, glory to dishonor, 
power to weakness, spirit to flesh; or than, in contrast between 


divine and human, is the immortal Christ of heaven to mortal 
Adam of the dust. Not even on earth go flesh and blood,— 


the carnal mind, enmity against God,®— into the kingdom of 
God; much less go corruptible bodies into the kingdom of 


glory! Elsewhere, in sympathy with their immaterialism, 
he “ groans being burdened” with his fleshly body, since ab- 


sence from it, were presence with the Lord.%2 And toanother 
Gentile church, so unnecessary, says he, is his body to his 


“Jifo,” 8 that although that even now “ abides,” it cannot re- 


side “in heaven,” until Christ shall change the “ vile body” 
into the likeness of His own body of glory. Doubt there can 


be none of the spirituality of the Resurrection expected by St. 


Paul. Clear from the coarseness of the Jewish notion and 
filling the void in that of the Greek with a Person, he quick- 
ened two half truths into a whole with Christ alive from the 
dead in the heart of it. 

Had the Church clung to his doctrine, the transcendentalism 
of its carly heresies on this subject had been spared pretext 
for coming into being, and the carnality of its later orthodoxy, 
artifice in going out of it. But the first Christian congrega- 
tions were congregations of converted Jews. Their dogma of 
the resurrection of the flesh, and its consequent Messianic mil- 
lennium on the earth, accompanied them into their new rela- 
tions,” overrode the Platonism of the Greeks, and the spirit- 


891 Cor. xv. 16-23. 90 Rom. viii. 7. 911 Cor. xv. 35-51. 92 2 Cor. v. 4-9. 

98 Conversation,” A. V. Their ‘* mind set on earthly things,"’ finds antithesis in 
“my life abides in heaven.” Sae Conybeare and Howson's trans. of Phil. iii, 21. 

94% The doctrine of a future reign of Christ on the earth with the saints for a thou- 
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ualism-of St. Paul, and, until stabbed by Origen,® for two hun- 
dred years domincered the Church’s doctrine of another life. 


For not all Christianized Greeks were Platonists, nor all 
Platonists numb to Jewish influences. Justin Martyr wore 


his Platonic cloak to the last, and Athenagoras was an Athenian 
philosopher. Yet both claborate the resurrection of the flesh. 


And the Gentile multitude of believers, looking up to the Jew- 
ish brethren as the elder children of the kingdom, reverenced 


beyond reason the opinions of men who had seen Christ, or an 
apostle, or the disciple of an apostle.7 Because Papias™ had 


heard the “living voice” of Polycarp a disciple of St. John, 


such trash as follows was ascribed by Ireneus,® and by thou- 
sands of Gentile Christians, to our Lord: “The days are 
coming when vines shall grow, each stock having ten thousand 


branches, cach branch ten thousand shoots, cach shoot ten 


thousand bunches, each bunch ten thousand grapes, each 
grape, crushed, five and twenty measures of wine.” And 
when a saint shall pluck a bunch, another shall cry, “I am 


better, take me, and through me bless the Lord.” Later 


than Irenzus, but the record of Jewish opinions long prior to 
his time, the Talmud insists that “each grape will be big 
enough to fill the biggest ship.” 7? And when, about fifty 


years before Christ, the books of Enoch and Esdras announce 


sand years was undoubtedly of Jewish origin, and was brought intothe Church with 
other Jewish notions by those Jews who embraced Christiauity.’’— Mosheim's First 
Three Centuries ii. 245. 95230 A. D. 

9% ‘In the second century the opinion that Christ would reign a thousand years on 
the earth, was diffused over a great part of Christendom; the most eminent doctors 
favored it; nobody contradicted it, and Tertullian (200 A. D.) calls it the doctrine of 
the whole Church.’’— Mosheim’s First Three Centuries ii. 246. 

97“ Even in Gentilism a tendency of this kind might easily form itself in the sensu- 
ous elements of” the civilization,of the time.— Neander's Church History i. 603. Bohn. 

98 Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia 116 A. D. 

99 Bishop of Lyons 180-190 A. D. The passage was quoted by him from Papias’s 
lost “ Commentaries on the sayings of our Lord,"’ as a “ preserved fragment’ of 
Christ's teaching. + Stanley’ 8 Apostolic Age 35. 

100% Such ‘was the character of the Church that‘his-(Tapias) work ‘was well teceived 
by the succeeding fathers, who’ adopted tiariy’ of its ‘fictions. a Balla’ # Ant. Hist. 
Universalism TI. wi: 25. sh 


161 Miltnain's Christisnity # i. 431, note’ 1. § 188: Chambers’ Eeye. Milletidium. 
103 2 Esdras’ vi. 5D.’ . 
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that “in that day ” the two monsters Leviathan and Behemoth, 
who together outbulk one seventh part of the earth,’ are to 
be food for the elect, we put hand on Jewish tradition — 
“ making the word of God of none effect” *%—as the fount 
whence Papias and the Talmud drew drink for them in propor- 
tion. Of the introduction of the millennium into the Church 
“with the saints restored to their bodies” says Mosheim, “ we 
are not ignorant how much was conceded to the weakness of 
the Jews,” 1% 

On-both points the concession of the early has been per- 
petuated in the faith of the later ages. Throughout its history, 
the Chureh, at intervals, has quivered on the watch for an 
earthly millennium. And in the chronic Christian creed to- 
day the idea dozes in chrysalis, in the notion of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. 

It.is gladsome, from the church of a Kingsley, a Farrar, and 
a Stanley, the ncble asylum at once of criticism and devotion, 
to hear this ringing protest against the fleshly resurrection 
propounded by ‘some of the early fathers” : 


‘Tt is nowliere asserted in the New Testament that we shalt 
rise again ‘with our bodies. We speak of human bodics and 
of heavenly bodies ; but St. Paul’s words do not warrant us in 
saying that the resemblance between the present and the future 
body will be greater than between a man and a star, or between 
a bird and a fish. A body, in (his) language, is a distinct in- 
dividual existence.” 1% 


The resurrection of the flesh, is a teaching, not of the Old 
Testament nor of the New, but of the Apocrypha, of the 
Pherisees, of the Talmud, of the Koran, and tracked to its 
souree, is a Jewish, froma Magian corruption, of an inspiration 
of Zoroaster. But it is not the Christian resurrection. Ex- 
tricated from the substantialities of that of his sect St. Paul’s 

104 Enoch Iviii. 7-13. In Mussulman legend, ‘the ‘ox Baladm, ‘and ‘the ‘fish Nun, 
whose liver gorges 70,000 men.— Sale’s Koran Prel. Dis. iv. 76,78. But the Moslem. 
lift the beasts to heaven; no Jew would have dared that. 

106 Mark vii. 13. _ 106First Three Centuries ii.'246. 

107 Pr. Burton, Regins Prof. of Divinity, Oxford; fn Conybeare ‘and ‘Howson's St. 
— Paul ii. 74 Biv, Iwi, Ixxvi. et al. 
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feeling of the resurrection is that of a vivification of all spirit- 
ually dead in Adam, into His likeness who dazzled the road to 
Damascus ; a deliverance from this body of death, and its 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children 
ot God ;™ and for himself, escape from his * vile body,” and 
the ascent of his “life” into the fashion of the glorified body 
of Christ." 

Ignorant of any other than the fleshly resurrection cherished 
by the Pharisees, and rejecting that, the Sadducees put to St. 
Paul’s Master the case of a seven times married woman with 
the gibe, “in the resurrection, whose wife of them is she? ” 
There needs no marriage said Jesus where there is no death, 
and where, equalled with the angels, all who rise become the 
children of God through process of the Resurrection.“ . 

This Resurrection is not of the body but the being. To the 
recoil of the Corinthians from an immortality of flesh, St. Paul: 
propounds a spiritual body. But, in revulsion from the ma-' 
terialism of the Pharisees, Christ keeps back the thought of 
body from the change, and multiplies its spirituality. For, 
step by step in it, the spirit rises, to ‘die no more,” to “ be: 
equal to the angels,” to “ be the child of God, being the chilé 
of the Resurrection.” | 

Not an uprising of flesh for another life on earth, like that 
of the Jews, is the Resurrection taught by Jesus; nor, like 
that of many Christians, an attenuation of dust to a fineness 
fit for heaven; but, a mounting of the life everlasting into the 
life immortal, an ascension in that into the life of angels, and, 
when perfect souls sink self in God,.a life, like Christ’s, in the 
bosom of the Father. 


109 Acts ix. 3. 110 Rom. vii. 24. 111 Thid viii. 21, comp. Luke xx, 36. 
112 Phil. iii, 21. 08 Luke xx. 33-37. 
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ARTICLE + a 


The Realistic Features of the Bible. 


THERE is a realistic element in Literature. It is that which 
attracts and charms all minds. Without it, thought would be 
too idealistic and abstract to be heartily appreciated, or even 
clearly apprehended. . Man is a denizen of earth and absorbed 
in earthly interests during the chief part of his residence here. 
He cannot live a wholly ideal and spiritual existence. Ho 
must grapple with material things and deal in material forces. 
This is the kind of life which his Creator designed for him in 
this temporal state, without, however, intending that he should 
lose sight of his spiritual nature. Hence God has fitted him 
for this world and given him a nature that can extract pleasure 
from it. So mere physical existence has a charm for him. 
The outward world affords him unceasing enjoyment, reaching 
- far down into the well-springs of his being. 

Poets, novelists and artists recognize this clement of our 
nature and address themselves directly to it. What a charm 
clusters around the gorgeous descriptions of Scott as he paints 
the rugged scenery of the Highlands or the placid beauty of 
the Lowlands! The mountain peak, the dark ravine, the 
opening cave, the smiling plain, the dashing .waterfall, the 
quict lake, studded with green islands, are pictured before us; 
peopled with human beings clothed in the costumes of the day, 
walking; talking, fighting, performing acts of devotion and 
charity, and filling the sphere allotted to beings akin to our- 
selves. Half the charm of Burns’s poems lies in this realistic 
clement.. His “ Mountain Daisy,” his ‘Tam O'Shanter,” 
“ Kirk Alloway,” * Cotter’s Saturday Night,” his “ Banks an’ 
Braes of Bonnie Doon,” with “ the woodbine,” “ rose and 
thorn,” his * Highland Mary ” “ nipt by fell death’s untimely 
frost,” immortalized by his genius, have called forth the ad- 
miration of the world. 

One of the greatest sources of pleasure which we enjoy in 
Shakespeare, is his fidelity to nature as exhibited in the out- 
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ward world as ‘well as in.human society. Life in all its phases 
of joy and sorrow, virtue and vice, tragic woe and mirthful 
glee, stands up before the mind of the reader as a painted can- 
vas instinct with reality and beauty. So with Campbell, 
Rogers, Dickens, Mrs. Stowe and George MacDonald. Like 
Turner’s pictures, their scenes and descriptions are life-like 
and “true to nature.” They present to us the world as it is 
in the several departments through which they range. They 
differ from those artists.and poets who give us mere fictions, 
creations belonging neither to heaven nor to earth, which 
mortal eyes never gazed upon. Byron and Shelley, Coleridge 
and Keats, are subjective rather than objective. They give 
abstracti ns and ideal representations, and if they treat of out- 
ward objects, they so invest them with the atmosphere of their 
own feelings that these objects are dim and shadowy and do 
not stand out, clear-cut and sharply defined like Alpine peak 
orsnowy Hermon. Byron describes the Castle of Chillon, the 
Bridge of Sighs and the Ducal Palace, but he so throws around 
them the dim twilight of his own mystic moods, that they do 
not appear as realities so much as vague abstractions or visions 
seen only in dreams. Gvuethe is subjective, while Schiller is 
ojective. The latter describes real heroes with stalwart frame 
and sinewy limbs, while Gocthe paints ideal figures. The old 
Greck poets were eminently realistic. Homer describes natural 
scenery so accurately that a Greek scholar like President 
Felton, book in hand, can go to Ithaca, Troy, the Sicilian 
Straits and the old Greek Islands, and trace out the features 
of the natural scenery as pictured in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
The characters of the Greek tragic poets, too, Adschylus, 
Euripides and Suphocles, pass before the eyes of the reader as 
real beings, moved by the common impulses of human nature. 
And their gods are only human beings elevated to a little 
higher plane of action, exhibiting the loves, the hates, the joys 
and sorrows of earthly beings. Virgil, too, equals his proto- 
type, Homer, in the reality of his characters and scenes. His 
Anchises, his Auneas bearing his father on his shoulders up the 
steeps of * lofty Ida,” Dido, Creusa and Ascanius, his Tenedos 
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and Ithaca and quict pastoral scenes, will ever be admired by 
his readers. 

This elemont which constitutes to a great degree the charm 
of all secular literature, forms also one of the chief attractions 
of the Bible as a literary work. It is seen in the narrative, the 
description of places and the portraiture of persons as related 
to time, place and character. 

While giving a few conspicuous illustrations of these particu- 
Jars drawn from.the Bible, we do not wish to be understood as 
denying its subjective features. The idiosyncrasies of each 
writer appear in his style. He throws his feelings into his de- 
scriptions and purtraitures. Rejecting the theory of verbal in- 
spiration, we see adequate reasons for the differences in the 
stately delincations of Isaiah as contrasted with the rude pas- 
torai pictures of Amos and other of the later prophets; the 
polished, sententious utterances of Paul as contrasted with the 
simple, practical truisms of James, or the glowing visions of 
John the Revelator. Each writer has his peculiar mode of 
presenting his theme, tinged, it may be, with his own peculiar 
spirit, but this does not interfere with a proportionate mingling 
of the objective element in the delineations of persons and 
things outside of his own mind. And it is this objective ele- 
ment that constitutes the greatest charm of his style and brings 
the theme most clearly to the mind of the reader. 

We propose to give examples of our subject from both the 
Old and the New Testaments. They are both alike Oriental 
books and both abound in the realistic element. The narra- 
tives of the Scriptures as a general thing are life-like and 
graphic and their characters stand out in bold relief on their 
pages. Take, for instance, the patriarch Abraham as he leaves 
his eastern home, called of God to become the father of a great 
and holy people. He pitches his tent in the land of Canaan, 
engages in the pastoral life, peaceably settles the dispute with 
Lot by migrating to another part of tiie land; in obcdience to 
God’s direction, takes his son Isaac and travels to Mount 
Moriah to offer up sacrifice, grieves over the death of Sarah 
his wife, bargains wit!: the sons of Heth for Machpelah as a 
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vurial-place. All the incidents of his life and those of his de 
scendants, Isaac, Jacob’and his sons, stand out as realities, so 
that we hesitate not to accept them as illustrating the spirit of 
that remote age. The story of Joseph as told in the. simple 
language of the narrator excites in our hearts as tender an in- 
terest as any story of modern times. The idyllic picture of 
Ruth the Moabitess gleaning in the ficld of Boaz, her romantic 
marriage with her benefactor, her touching affection for her 
another-in-law, Naomi, and other insidents connected with the 
story, are invested with intense human interest which lends 
enchantment to the whole. Esther and the Persian king with 
the strange scenes connected with the execution of the guilty 
Haman and the liberation of the Jews; the story of Daniel, 
the praying man, standing before the king of Babylon, inter- 
preting his dreams, in accordance with the interpretation of 
which the king is driven from his throne and compelled to 
make his abode with the beasts of the ficld and eat grass like 
‘oxen, until he acknowledges that “ the most High docth His 
will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth,” are striking examples of characters passing as distinct 
individualities before the eyes of the spectator. 

Take David as an illustration of what we mean by the 
reality of persons in the Old Testament. He appears on the 
hill-sides of Bethlehem as a shepherd boy tending his father’s 
flocks ; he drinks of the cool water from the well at the gate; 
he is called by Samuel from the field and anointed king; he 
engages in single combat with the giant Goliath, the champion 
of the Philistines, in the valley of Elah, slays him with stones 
picked up from the brook ; wanders forth into the wilderness 
of Judea; escapes from the snare laid by Saul to entrap him, 
secks the shelter of the cave, takes his dinner under the open 
sky from the top of the rock in sight of his pursuers, and 
studies nature in its varied aspects. Says Dean Stanley of this 
part of his. life: 

“lo this period may best be referred the first burst of de- 


light in natural beauty that sacred literature contains. Many 
4 time the young shepherd must have had the leisure to gazo 
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in wonder on the moonlit and starlit sky, on the splendors of 
the. rising sun rushing like a bridegroom out of the-canopy of 
clouds, or the terrors of the storm with its long rolling peals 
of thunder, broken only by the divided flashes of the forks of 
lightning, as of glowing coals of fire.” ? 


Doubtless these and other similar figures which are found 
in the Psalms, were suggested by the scenes which he witnessed 
during his wanderings here, as his allusions to the shepherd 
life in the twenty third and other Psalms were suggested to his 
mind by his life among his father’s flocks. 

We mark the same impetuous spirit in David as we see him 
mounted on the throne at Hebron, and, after seven and a half 
years’ reign, at Jerusalem. With intense human. interest we 
see him, after his son Absalom had risen in rebellion against 
him, fleeing over the Mount of Olives, and descending the defile 
that leads into the valley of the Jordan, cross the river and 
take a strong position in the fortress of Gilead. His rebel son, 
after an interval, follows his track and at last is caught in the 
branches of a terebinth by the hair of his head and slain by 
his pzrsuers. The father receives the mournful intelligence 
and breaks out in passionate grief over the fate of his son ; his 
indignation over the fact of his son’s treason being swallowed 


up m the father’s affection for him. 
Solomon, too, appears on the stage as a king ruling in great 


splendor, plunging into excesses, sanctioning the abominations 
of idolatry to please his foreign wives, and finally mourning 


over tle heartlessness and vanity of a wasted life. 

The later prophets come forth as plain, sturdy, bold re- 
formers, uttering their admonitions and makivg their appeals 
with a simplicity and bluntness of speech that savors of the 
shepherd life, yet marks their sincerity. 


If we examine the writings of the New Testament we discern 
the same definite outline of persons and scenes which marks 
the realistic treatment. Paul, Peter and John stand out from 


the dark backyround of the historic scene marked by all the 


peculiarities that distinguish their individual career. What a 
- 1 History Jewish Church. Vol. II. p. 57. a 
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historic character is Paul, breathing, living, moving among 
men! He seeks knowledge at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusa- 
lem, looks on and holds the clothes of the assassins who are 
stoning Stephen to death, persecutes the Christians on his way 
to Damascus, is suddenly arrested and blinded at midday, led 
helpless into the city, made a convert to the faith he has de- 
spised, restored to sight and activity, escapes from his pur- 
sucrs by being let down in a basket from the wall, becomes an 
earnest. and successful defender of the iaith of his newly ac- 
cepted Master ; in defiance of the censures of the rigid Jewish 
elders, fearlessly -proclaiins the glad tidings of Gospel salvation 
to the Gentiles to whom God had opened the door of hope; 
from Antioch going forth on three successive missionary tours, 
to Asia Minor, the Isles of the Sea, across the Mediterranean 
into Europe, visiting the classic cities; singing songs of praise 
while fastened in the stocks in the lower prison at Philippi ; 
standing on Mars’ Hill, in the renowned city of Athens, and 
instructing the Greek philosophers in the profound verities of 
the Christian faith; passing on to Corinth and for eighteen 
months laboring to purify that licentious city by the truth as 
it is in Jesus; returning to Jerusalem, addressing the mob in 
the tower of Antonia, being safely conveyed by Roman officers 
to Cesarea; sternly rebuking Ananias for his insolence, boldly 


proclaiming his message before Felix, and again pleading his 
cause before Agrippa seated on his throne; appealing to Cesar 


as a Roman citizen and setting forth on that long and perilous 
voyage, suffering shipwreck, shaking off the deadly serpent 


unharmed to the surprise of the islanders, taking fresh courage 


when at the three taverns he met the brethren from Rome; 
and for two years, though a prisoner, preaching the Gospel in 
the city of the Caesars, the capital of the world. 


If we follow the less marked career of Peter, we shall find 


him the same impetuous and earnest advocate of his Master’s 
cause, facing persecution and martyrdom, at times fickle, yet 
willing to acknowledge his errors and make amends for them 


by renewed consecration and zeal; and Jolin, modest, retiring, 


full of love, except at rare intervals when filled with indigna- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 20 
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tion as on the occasion of passing through Samaria, he and 
Peter would call down fire upon the city that refused to receive 


them ; an exile receiving the visions of the Spirit on the lone 
and barren Isle of Patmos —to the last he is true and faithful 


to the cause which he has espoused. 
John the Baptist comes forth, a veritable Elijah, clothed 


with camel’s hair, living on the products of the desert, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, rebuking the sins of the Phari- 


sees, calling upon the crowds who flocked to hear him to re- 
pent because the kingdom of heaven is at hand, baptizing them 


in the Jordan, meeting Jesus and doing him homage, reluc- 


tantly consenting to baptize him with his followers, again ap- 
pearing on the east side of the Jordan, a prisoner in the 


fortress because he dared to rebuke the wicked ruler, he at 
last disappears from the scene, a victim to the vengeance of 
the giddy and wicked Herodias. 

If we turn from the forerunner to the Saviour himself, we 


find a character as depicted in tho Gospels, wholly original, 
pure and spotless, clothed in the lineaments of divinity, who 
spake as never man spake, yet was a genuine dweller on the 


earth, and nota being imported from a supernatural realm. 
Says Dr. Burnap: 


“ Transcendent as was the character of Jesus, there is noth- 
ing in all history more real. No suspicion ever crosses the 
mind that it is fictitious. . . . It has no model in any 
person that ever existed, nor can it be traced in any member 
of the human race. The moral perfections of his character 
could not have been created by any unassisted imagination. 
No such course of action could have been invented as is at- 
tributed to him except by a wisdom as unequalled as his own. 
No human genius could create an imaginary being like Christ 
and place him in the elevated position of the Light of the 
world, the Lawgiver of the nations, the Redeemer of the soul 
and spiritual Saviour of mankind, and carry him through a 
ministry of three years in which he should be continually 
placed in the most trying and difficult circumstances and make 
him act and speak without a failure and everywhere with trium- 
phant wisdom and consistency.” ? 

2 Christianity, its Essence and Evidence. pp. 45, 46. 
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And this original character is not a myth nor an abstraction, 
but a man, moving among men, sharing their joys and sorrows, 


“going about doing gvod.”?” Though endowed with divine 
gifts, he ever presents a human side to his associates. Born 


at Bethlehem, he dwells for thirty years with his parents at 
Nazareth; once only, at twelve years of age, accompanying his 


parents to Jerusalem to attend the Feast of the Passover, and 
lingering behind after the company had started on the way 


homeward, to talk with the doctors of the law in the Temple, 
astonishing them with his answers; yet on being reminded of 


his duty, quickly submitting to his parents, and in his retired 
home, growing in wisdom and stature and in tavor with God 


and man. 
’ . 
From the scene of John’s baptism, he enters the wilderness 


and encounters the tempter, bids him be gone and goes forth 
to his speciai work. He wanders over the hills and through 


the vales of Palestine, teaches by the seaside and on the hill- 
top, drawing his illustrations from the objects that meet his 
gaze, enters the abodes of suffering and administers consolation 
to the sorrow-stricken, heals the sick, stops the funeral proces- 
sion on the way and restores the dead to their astonished and 
grateful friends. ; 

He is not freed from the demands of hunger and thirst. He 
partakes of the fruits, the bread and the broiled fish that are 
set before him, quenches his thirst at “ the Apostle’s Fountain,” 
and at sultry noon 

“ Sits weary, by the Patriarch’s Well,” 

and talks with the woman of Samaria while he asks her to 
give him a cooling draught. After disputing by day with the 
priests in the temple, he retires from the tumults and excite- 
ments of the city to the quiet retreat of Lazarus, just over the 
Mount of Olives at Bethany, and talks with Martha and Mary 
concerning domestic duties and “the one thing needful.” In 
the morning he comes back in the triumphal procession, riding 
on the colt, while loud huzzas ring out from the crowd; he 
stops for the moment on the hillside in fall view of the city 
below him and weeps over its impending ruin. Afterha 
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scenes connected with the Last Supper are over, he retires 
across the brook Kedron to the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
wrestling with his feelings, weeps as it were great drops of 
blood. And when he is arrested and brought into the judg- 
‘ment hall before the hizh priest, and thence conducted into 
‘the splendid palace of Pilate encounters those on every hand 
who taunt and revile him, he still exhibits the noble qualities 
of a human being. In all these delineations we see Christ as 
areal personage. He exhibits strength of mind, tact, logical 
acumen, sympathy, kindness, charity, knowledge of human 
nature, adaptation to circumstances, decision of mind. He 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. He 
exhibits the divine as well as the human element, and thus 
offers us a pure and pertect example. 


The realistic features of the Bible are seen in scenes and 
places as well as in persons. Each actor must perform his 
part in time and place, and thus his deeds become historic and 
local. The descriptions of places as given by the sacred 
writers, marked by a few graphic touches, are usually vivid 
and expressive. There is a reason for this. The atmosphere 
of Palestine is generally free from mist and smoke so that ob- 
jects at a yreat distance are clearly defined. Let the observer 
stand on the Mount of Olives, and he will see, not only Jerusa- 
lem lying at his feet, but * the mountains round about Jeru- 
salem,” eight or ten miles distant; the green winrow of trees 
that marks the winding current of the Jordan ; the dull, leaden 
surface of the Dead Sea, gleaming in the sunlight, four thou- 
sand feet below him, twenty miles distant; the long ridge of 
Pisgah beyond, with its Nebo standing up in the sky, and 
every object as distinctly outlined as objects only a mile or two 
distant in a western clime. Again, let him stand on Mount 
Tabor, and he will see at the distance of some sixty miles, the 
clear cut peaks of Hermon standing up nine thousand feet 
against the sky, the rounded hills of Galilee and Samaria, and 
towns, villages, plains, groves, ravines, spread out before him 
like a grand panorama, and each object so distinct that it 
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seems but a few furlongs off. This clearness of atmosphere 
which enables the spectator to get so distinct a view of objects 
far and near, doubtless operated upon the minds of the sacred 
writers, perhaps unconsciously, while they were describing 
scenes and places. Their out-door life, too, beneath a tropical 
sky, might have lent an air of realism to their descriptions 
which does not so eminently characterize writers of a colder 
clime. Hence they present many word-pictures which painters 
have transferred to the canvas, and by them thrilled the world. 

The scene of the transfiguration is a high mountain “ stand- 
ing apart,” which will apply equally well to Tabor or Hermon. 
On the occasion of feeding the five thousand, Jesus makes them 
sit down on the smooth plain bordering the Sca of Galilee 
where ** much grass was.” He delivered the longest sermon 
recorded by the Evangelists on ‘a mount” to which he “ went 
up” and from which, at the conclusion of his sermon, “ he 
came down.” The Jewish Temple was situated on Mount 
Moriah, “ whither the tribes go up unto the testimony of 
Israel, to give thanks in the name of the Lord” (Ps. exxii. 4). 
As the natural features of the country have not essentially 
changed, nor even the well-worn paths, since the days of 
Christ, the traveller to-day goes down from Jerusalem to Jer- 
icho, up to Bethlehem, and down to Samaria. In making the 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee, * he must needs go through 
Samaria” now as then, and he finds a well on the way, near 
Gerizim and the city of Sychar, where he may sit, as Jesus 
sat, weary with the journey and refresh himself with “ living 
water,” if he can find anything “ to draw it with”; and if he 
lifts his eyes, he can gaze upon “this mountain” (Gerizim) 
where “ our fathers worshipped.” If he enters Nazareth, he 
ean start from Joseph’s house, pass along “ the brow of the 
hill whereon the city was built,” and go over the hills to Ca- 
pernaum. If in the winter season, he lingers a few days on 
the shores of Galilee, he can wituess one of those storms that 
often “ come down ” from the overhanging hills upon the Sea 
as when Jesus and his disciples were sailing over it, without 
endangering his life, as they did theirs. 
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Let the modern traveller take a position in the centre of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and he will see with wonderful distinctness, 
Mounts Gilboa, little Hermon and Tabor, Carmel sloping 
abruptly down to the Sea on the west, the remains of the little 
villages, Shunem, Nain, Endor, Engannim, Jezreel ; while he 
will associate with these, the stories of Saul and his army, and 
the Philistines, Jonathan and Abinadab, Josiah and Barak, 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, Elisha and the Shunamite 
woman and her child restored to life by the prophet, the woman 
of Endor with a familiar spirit, and other characters and events 
connected with this historic land. 

Take your position on the ridge of hills “between Bethel 
and Ai,” and you can gaze, as Abraham and Lot did, upon the 
plain of Jericho and the surface of the Dead Sea which was 
then an extended grass-plot or pasturage ground for cattle to 
feed upon, as when the two nomads agreed to separate their 
flocks and each seek his chosen pasturage. Or if you stand 
under the oak of Mamre on the heights above Hebron, you can 
see as Abraham saw, the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
smoke of whose ruins three thousand years ago met the gaze 
of the patriarch. Ascend the peak of Pisgah as Moses did, 
and like him you can look over “the promised land” ‘ unto 
the utmost sea,” from Lebanon on the north to the hills of 
Judea on the south, and obtain a commanding view of the 
future home of Israel. 

So accurately are the. physical features of Palestine pre- 
sented by the graphic touches of the sacred writers that it is 
often rema:ked that the BitJe is the best guide for the travel- 
ler, to-day, in that land. Surely here is found astrong con- 
firmation of the essential genuineness of the Biblical records. 
They were written by those who had previously traversed the 
lands described and made themselves acquainted with the nat- 
ural scenery, as well as with the customs and habits of the 
people living there. Paul's journeys in Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Greece and Rome can still be traced out very clearly in all the 
essential details. Hach fact noted down by the narrator as- 
sists us in the construction of an accurate map of the whole, 
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as we can trace out the voyages and jeurneyings of Ulysses 
and ineas in the pages of Homer and Virgil. One author 
has picked up the details and traced with a master’s hand 
Paul’s voyage from Cesarea to Rome, explained every circum- 
stance and thrown much light upon the subject of ship build- 
ing and sailing in those days. 

If we carefully examine the parables of Christ, we shall dis- 
cover the same nice attention paid to details even when these 
are not all needed to elucidate the spiritual lesson. In that 
of the rich man and Lazarus, the one is “clothed in purple 
and fine linen” and fares “ sumptuously every day,” while the 
other is “laid at his gate, full of sores,” and desires ‘‘ to be 
fed with crumbs from the rich man’s table.” The one is 
carried into “ Abraham’s bosom,” the other “ lifts up his eyes ” 
in torments, “in hell,” and cries, “ Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, aud send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water and cool my tongue, for [am tormented in 
this flame.” And then there is allusion to the “ good things ” 
and the “ evil things,” the “ great gulf fixed,” and the request 
that some one might go to “ the five brethren” to warn them. 
This account is so realistic that many readers entirely lose 
sight of its spiritual significance and give a literal interpreta- 
tion-of it. They thus fall into a grave error and ignore a valu- 
able lesson. The parables recorded in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew, designed to illustrate the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ in the world, are full of realistic features, as the sower 
and the seed, the wheat and the tares, the grain of mustard 
seed, the leaven, the pearl of great price, the net cast into the 
sea, the treasure hid in the field. Each object is presented to 
our eyes, each scene sketched or suggested, and each spot de- 
scribed. Though written nearly two thousand years ago, they 
are as fresh and life-like as descriptions made only yesterday. 

There are several considerations suggested by our subject 
that may be deemed important. As literary productions, the 
books of the Bible deserve recognition. We do not, of course, 
class them all alike, but this realistic feature pervades most of 

8See “The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.’’ By James Smith. 
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them. It adds to their essential value. All true and catholic 
literature is addressed to the popular mind. Jt appeals'to te 
multitude as possessing genuine human hearts. The Bible 
was designed not merely for refined and cultured minds, but 
for the unthinking mass of readers. Hence it abounds in illus- 
trations drawn from objects that appeal to the senses. And 
these serve not only to make moral and spiritual truth clearer 
to all classes of readers, but to make it more attractive. The 
most popular writers are those w!:o put these materialistic 
features into their works. These, as we have seen, constitute 
the great charm of Scott, Burns, Schiller, MacDonald and Mrs. 
Stowe. We never tire of their clear portraitures and vivid pic- 
tures. ' 

The Bible was given to teach moral truth. Let this truth 
be presented in an abstract form, as mere didactic and meta- 
physical statements, and it never could accomplish the object 
sought. It would fall lifeless upon the minds of the masses. 
What a charm gathers around the stories of Joseph, Ruth and 
Paul, as we trace out their personal characteristics and their 
wanderings! These are the material embellishments that 
strike our senses and fix in the memory the moral lesson. 

Jesus appears on the stage as a superior being, and com- 
mands our profoundest reverence, yet he also attracts and cap- 
tivates us, not only by his personal qualities, but by the charm 
of his teachings. As Pressensé says: 

“No thought remains in his teaching vague and abstract ; 
it is at once clothed in a body and stands forth in bold relief, 
which makes it more appreciable to the unlearned. His dis- 
courses are colored by his historical surroundings. This is 
what imparts to them that perpetual freshness, that seal of 
reality, which engraves them upon every memory. The com- 
monest features of life in the towns and in the country, the 
wide and narrow gates, the platter made clean on the outside, 
salt, leaven, the new and old pieces put into the worn garment, 
all assume a high significance in his teaching and help to give 
it an original and picturesque form. We are transported into 
the ficlds where the harvests whiten, where the herds graze, 
where the lily puts on, without effort of its own, a vesture 
richer than Solomon’s purple. Family life in its various inci- 
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dents furnishes new figures. There is the candle which lights 
all the house when the darkness has set in. The children are 
sleeping around the father when he hears, again and again, at 
the door, the importunate knock of his needy neighbor. At 
the midnight hour comes the thief. Domestic festivals, the 
wedding with its Oriental splendors, the birth of a child, and 
the joy that comes with it, all find place in these symbolical 
pictures. Social relations are used with the same divine art. 
The slave, the journeyman, the miser, the son of the house, 
appear, each with his peculiar features, in the sermons of 
Jesus. The king is enacting his rightful part, whether he 
goes to war or honors his guests with his presence. We see 
the rich man at his festal table, the poor perishing with hunger 
SA ey of the palace, and the captive sighing in his 
cell.” ° 


These material objects appealing to our senses, confer upon 
us double pleasure. They charm us while they convey to our 
minds more clearly the spiritual truth they are designed to 
illustrate. They stand up before us like the figures in the 
Cartoons of Raphael and the Frescoes of Michael Angelo. They 
address themselves to men of all ages, all conditions and all 
grades of culture. 

Finally, the realistic features of the Bible serve as tests of its 
accuracy. Let the times, places and persons be interwoven 
into the record, and the reader is furnished with means to 
demonstrate its truth, or detect its falsity. Without these, 
such bovuks as the “ Hore Pauline” of Paley and the “ Unde- 
signed Coincidences in the Writings both of the Old and New 
Testament, an Argument of their Veracity,” by Blount, could 
never have been written. It is by comparing the minute de- 
tails of the Acts of the Apostles with the Epistles of Paul, and 
those of the Old Testament with the New, that they are able 
to verify them and show their consistency. And the proof of 
consistency is stronger from tie fact that these allusions to 
times, places and persons are “ undesigned.” As Dr. Burnap 
says of the comparison between the narrative of Luke in “ the 
Acts” and Paul’s Epistles: ‘There are so many cases’ of 

4 Jesus Christ: Tis Times, Life and Work. English Edition, translated. 267-8. 
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minute and evidently undesigned coincidences between the 


two, that they do not leave a shadow of a doubt that the en- 
terprising and indefatigable missionary of the one was the 
writer of the other.” The coincidences between the narrative 
and the persons are so marked that the traveller in Palestine 
as little doubts the reality of Abraham, Lot, David, Peter and 


Paul as persons who once lived and walked through the land, 
as he doubts the existence of Luther, Napoleon and Washington. 
It was this kind of proof that led Rénan, after performing a 


pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to acknowledge, skeptic though 
he is, that Jesus as a real personage must have once lived here 


and performed some, at least, of those wonderful works at- 
tributed to him in’ the Gospels. ‘ The Land and the Book ” 


here agree in all their essential characteristics. 


Articts XXI, 


A Personal Devil — Does he Exist ? 


Next to faith in a personal God, faith in a personal Devil 


occupies the largest place in the religious history of man. We 
by no means place these two orders of faith on the same level 
as to importance or veracity, but in point of time and uni- 


versality of acceptance they are nearly equal. Faith in God 


rests upon a higher basis spiritually and naturally. Supposing 
each to be an evolution from human nature, -the divine idea 


comes from better and higher elements than that of the satanic. 
The conception of God comes from human goodness, while 


that of the Devil comes from the passions and lower instincts 
of the heart. But in truth God is not an evolution thrown up 


from man’s moral consciousness, but is an eternal Being, ex- 
isting before man was created, and who has revealed himself 


to man. 
But the history of the idea of the Devil commences posterior 


to man’s life, and is based, as we shall attempt to show, on 
P 
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the fears and the imagination. The two are not to be 
compared as persons or entities. Faith in God rests upon his 
works, his word, his spirit; faith in the devil, rests upon ig: 
norance of God and nature. This may be considered a radical 
position to take, by those who still divide the universe between 
God and the Devil, and claim that faith in the one, is as 


obligatory as in the other. But whoever, and whatever, the 
Devil may be, it is time his place in human faith was clearly 
defined ; if found to be a person, with genuine satanic attri- 
butes, let him be regarded as such; but if found to be only a 


myth, or an embodiment of man’s evil passions, it is time 

theology was redeemed from a bondage so discreditable to 

“clear ideas.” 
In point of numbers, the odds are largely in favor of the 


Devil. The whole pagan world, and the larger part of Christen- 


dom are supporters of this belief. The evangelical churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, are firm believers in a personal 
Devil. Scientists and Liberal Christians reject this very com- 


mon belief. 

1. Our first argument will be to show that the Bible and 
human experience do not teach the existence and personality 
of any such being as the Devil. The name is familiar enough 


in Scripture, and in men’s mouths; much more so than it 
would have been had the authorized translators of the Bible 
followed the letter of the original, instead of their own and the 
popular faith of their time. But now the demand is for the 


truth irresnective of king or ecclesiastic. With religionists 


the issue turns mainly, if not entirely, upon the teaching of 
Scripture. In Smith’s Bible Dictionary, the author of the 


article on Satan says: 


‘‘It would be a waste of time to prove, that in various de- 
grees of clearness, the personal existence of a Sprit of Evil, is 
revealed again and again in Scripture. Every quality, every 
action, which can indicate personality, is attributed to him in 


language which cannot be explained away. He is spoken of 
as the Prince or ruler of the demons, and as having angels 
subject to him; as a being of spiritual power and influence, a 


rational and spiritual creature of superhuman power, wisdom 
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and energy; and not only so, but as an archangel, one of the 
princes of heaven. His direct influence over the soul is simply 
that of a powerful evil nature on those in whom lurks the germ 


of the same evil. He is the leader also of a host of evil spirits 
or angels who share his evil work, and for whom ‘the ever- 
lasting fire is prepared.’ ” 


Here we have not only a modern, but a clear and positive 
statement of the common theological belief on this subject. 
Divine revelation is the authority appoaled to. Scriptural ex- 
egesis must settle the question. Satan from the Hebrew and 
Devil from the Greek are words of synonymous meaning. 
“‘ Accuser, opposer, calumniator,” cover the significance of 
each word. One of the earliest instances of the use of the 
word Satan is found in 1 Samuel xxix. 4, and it is there ap- 
plied by the Philistines to David, who at that time had taken 
refuge in the camp of Achish, against the pursuit of Saul. 
The lords refuse to go into battle against Saul while David is 
in their ranks, “ lest in the battle he be an adversary (or satan) 
tous.” In the king’s sight, David “ was an angel of light,” 
but in the sight of his more wary captains, he was a possible 
satan or adversary. In the heat of the conflict he might turn 
against them. The word is here used in its rational proper 
sense, conveying no possible hint of the presence or agency of 
any personal Devil. We next find its use in Numbers xxii. 
22, where it is said that God’s anger was kindied against 
Balaam, because he went to curse the children of Israel, “ and 
the angel of the Lord stood in the way for an adverary (or 
satan) against him.” Surely the angel of the Lord, on so 
beneficent a mission, could be no Devil in the * orthodox ”’ 
sense of the term. In 1 Kings xi. 14 we read that God stirred 
up a satan, “an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the Edomite” ; 
and in verse 23 he “ stirred up another adversary (or Satan), 
the son of Eliadah.” Here two men are spoken of as satan, 
and yet no one reading the account would get the least hint 
of that superhuman character described in the quotation from 
Smith’s Dictionary. In 1 Chronicles xxi. 1 the word Satan 
arpears again; this time untranslated, but as the personation 
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of an adversary against David, and provoked him to number 
the children of Israel. Butin the parallel passage of 2 Samuel 
xxiv. 1 this adversary or satan is called “the anger of the 
Lord,” showing clearly enough that the Hebrew conception of 
Satan, up to this time, was nothing more nor less than the ad- 
verse influence or motive that led one into error or wrong. 
The satan that stood up against David was his vanity and am- 
bition. It required no outward evil spirit to lead him into 
that sin, for the Scriptures speak of the cause as being in his 
vain desire to know that his people were as the stars of heaven 
in number. 

In the opening chapter of the Book of Job “ Satan ” again 
appears in the attributes of personality, but with no power of 
his own to do evil. He calumniates the character of Job, but 
he has no power to harm his person or to tempt him from 
rectitude. But, as the Book of Job is confessedly a poem, a 
fictitious work, we have no more reason for believing in the 
real personality of Satan, than in that of Elihu or Bildad. It 
is a grand religious poem founded upon local incidents and 
characteristics, but its dramatic and parabolic character pre- 
cludes the idea of its being any authority for faith in a per- 
sonal Devil. In the Psalms the satanic element largely ap- 
pears, but in the majority of instances is rendered adversary 
and applied to the personal enemies and opposers of the king. 
In Zechariah iii. 1 we have an instance where the appearance 
of Satan as a person is mentioned figuratively and recognized 
as such by the Lord. But the record is simply that of a vision 
of the prophet: “ And he showed me Joshua the high priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at 
his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan: 
‘The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan!’” But the word Satan is 
rendered adversary in the margin of the common version, and 
to “resist” at the end of the verse. But how about the re- 
buke? It was by the allegory of Satan, that the prophet ad- 
ministered his rebuke to the people, for their backwardness 
and indifference in neglecting to work and bear the expense of 
erecting the house of God. They said “ the time is not come, 
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that the Lord’s house should be rebuilt.” So Zechariah holds 
up the vision of Joshua standing before the Lord striving to 
have the temple rebuilt, and the satan of lazy indifference and 
stinginess resisting him. ‘ And the Lord rebukes Satan. But 
the people had no difficulty in seeing themselves in this vivid 
picture, and they felt the rebuke. These are not all the places 
in the Old Testament where this word is found, but are quite 
as distinctive as any, and sufficient to show that it is never 
use to designate a personal superhuman being of such attri- 
butes as the popular theology ascribes to its Devil. 

The word “devils” occurs a few times in the Old Testa- 
ment. “ The Israelites are prohibited from offering sacrifices 
unto “devils,” meaning unto idols, or “that which is not 
God.” Whatever the Jews might have believed to be the 
nature and powers of the Pagan divinities, they were in fact, 
as a matter of history, nothing but graven images, crude rep- 
resentations of the gross, superstitious fancies of an ignorant 
unspiritual people. As Paul says long aflerwards, “ they are 
nothing in the world.” 

This is all we have in the older Scriptures on the subject of 
a personal Devil, with the exception of that “ old serpent which 
is called the Devil,” and the alleged tempter of our first 
parents in Eden. But the serpent up to the Christian Era 
was not regarded by either Jews or Gentiles as a symbol of 
evil, but rather as of wisdom, and a type or figure of eternity. 
It was so regarded by all the older nations, the Egyptians, 
Hindoos and Persians. And in the allegory of the temptation 
in Eden the serpent is not spoken of as evil, but as the most 
“ subtile,” or wise of any beast of the field; and his mission to 
mother Eve was to open her eyes in the wisdom of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, the precise effect that foliowed. The 
serpent beguiled the woman, and the woman beguiled the 
man; but neither of them were Devils, nor were they treated 
as such by the Almighty. The serpent was punished as a rep- 
tile, and the woman asa woman. Whatever this allegory 
may teach, it gives no sanction to the belief in a personal 
Devil. Adam and Eve had no suspicion of the presence and 
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agency of such a personage in their early home of innocence. 
It is an outrage upon Scripture, and an imposition upon cre- 
dulity, to use the poetical fancy of Milton as a narrative of 
fact. 

We have gone over a space of time covering four thousand 
years in the dealings of God with his people, and we find in 
the record of that time no proof of a personal Devil. Tempta- 
tion and evil under the vague terms “ accuser” “ calumnia- 
tor” and “adversary” are mentioned, but no independent 
self-willed spirit, as the author of evil and temptation. So 
scant is the hint of anything of the kind, that the author before 
quoted admits that “ during this long interval the source of all 
good is set forth in all his supreme and unapproachable 
Majesty ; while evil is known negatively as the falling away 
from Him.” But still he says, “ The existence and nature of 
Satan, was kept in the background, felt, but not understood. 
The New Testament first brings it plainly forward. Through 
all the Gospels, Epistles and Apocalypse, it is asserted and im- 
plied again and again as a familiar and important truth.” 
‘“‘ His appearance as the personal tempter of our Lord, and his 
solemn and unmetaphorical mention in John viii. 44 are 
sufficient.” 

But why was the existence and nature of Satan kept in the 
background, and not known or recognized in the Scriptures 
for four thousand years? Were the Hebrews so good and ex- 
emplary as to give the Devil no opportunity to display his 
nature and peculiar powers? Were they so very different 
from their neighbors that Satan never came among them? If 
we accept their own history, they were as “ devilish” in char- 
acter and conduct under Moses, as in the time of Christ. 
There is no more reason for his agency in modern affairs, than 
in ancient. Why should this great truth, if such it is, have 
been hidden from the Israelites so long, and then come out in 
the Gospels as a “ familiar and important truth asserted and 
implied again and again”? It is an undoubted fact that the 
Hebrews in common with primitive mankind had no Devil in 
their religious faith. They had some idea of the reverse side 
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of nature. They were acquainted with physical and moral 
evil, but they had not thought to formulate the cause of these 
phenomena into either a malignant God, or a wicked Devil. 
“The Aryans,” says Max Miller, “had no Devil.” Nor did 
the Hebrews who were of the same stock have any, until they 
came in contact with a people more speculative or more super- 
stitious than themselves. Clodd, author of the * Childhood 
of Religions,” says, 


“It was during the Babylonian Captivity that the Jews came 
in contact with the Persian religion, and derived from it their 
ideas of a multitude of angels, and their belief in Satan as the 
ruler over evil spirits. The case with which man believes in 
unearthly powers working for his hurt, prepares a people to 
admit into its creed the doctrine of evil spirits; and although 
it is certain that the Jews had no belief in such spirits before 
their captivity, they spoke of Satan, which means an adversary, 
as a messenger sent from God to watch the deeds of men, and 
accuse them for their faults. Satan thus becoming by degrees 
an object of dread, the Jews were ripe for accepting the Per- 
sian doctrine of Ahriman with his legion of devils; Ahriman 
thus became the Jewish Satan, a belief in whom formed part 
of the early Christian doctrine, and is now slowly dying out.” } 


Max Miller also says, 


“Tn later books of the Bible, where Satan is mentioned as 
provoking David to number Israel, and in all the passages of 
the New Testament where the power of evil is spoken of as a 
person, we may admit the influence of Persian ideas and ex- 
pressions.” 2 


Dean Stanley says the same: 


“The small band of exiles must have felt their confident 
trust in the unity of the Divine Will. Their intense horror, and 
gradual personification of the principle of Moral Evil, had ac- 
quired new form, bone and substance, by the sympathy of an 
older vaster frame of worship, inspiring and encouraging ideas 
which they themselves had been led to foster with a new and 
exclusive zeal.” 8 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced per- 
1Clodd, p. 168. 2Chipps. Vol. I. 153. 8 Jewish Church. p. 206. 
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son that the Hebrews borrowed their ideas of the serpent, of 
the Devil, and of demons, from the Pagan nations about them. 

Originally they had no knowledge or conception of such beings 

as agents of evil. In the knowledge of the existence and char- 

acter of the true God they were the highest of all. They 

learned nothing from others on this topic, because they alone 

were blessed with a distinct revelation of Jehovah as the 

Creator of heaven and earth, with all things therein. And he 

was a righteous and holy God, requiring man to be righteous 

and holy. But the heathen who had not this light, in their 

mental and moral evolution of God developed a Devil, who 
presided over the dark and mysterious side of life and nature: 

Dualism was the result of their study of the origin of ‘things. 

This was the difference between Jews and Pagans. But in the 
nature of the case it was impossible for them to live side by 

side for centuries, and not influence each other, more or less, 
upon two such important matters of faith. The Jews came 
gradually to have Pagan ideas of the origin of evil, and the 
Gentiles learned something of the character and attributes of. 
the living God. The Jewish Scriptures are confessedly silent, 
as to the origin or mission of a personal Devil. 

But we are referred to the * Gospels, Epistles and Apoca- 
lypse” as authority for his existence, and cited to our Lord’s 
temptation, and his solemn words in John viii. 44 a8 sufficient 
proof. Taking these as probably the strongest texts that can 
be found, if it can be shown that the doctrine under considera- 
tion is not taught in them, we may assume that it is not taught 
anywhere in the New Testament. In looking at the narrative 
of the Temptation, we discern that Christ: was tempted to turn 
aside from the path God had pointed out to him, when he pro- 
nounced him his Beloved Son on the banks of the Jordan. 
Here was his first struggle, real, intense and personal, re- 
quiring the full strength of his soul, to overcome the tempta- 
tion to accept some less responsible and less perilous position. 
This is the vital fact in the narrative. In bringing this fact 
before the minds of his disciples, we discern the dramatic alle- 
gorical element in which this great struggle and victory are 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVI 21 
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‘narrated. In perfect accord ‘with Oriental ‘modes of ‘speech 
Sesus personifies théso adverse influences ‘under the then pop- 
‘elar ‘name of the Tempter or Devil. When his hunger sug- 
“pested that tho Son of God might turn stones into bread, the 
‘wse of his power for such a purpose was-so adverse to thy ob- 
§ect-for which it was given, that it was more in keeping with 
‘he adversary or Devil than with the spirit of God. Rebuked 
an this, the Tempter is said to have taken him to the top of the 
‘pinnacle of the Temple, that he might prove his claims by a 
great miracle in casting himself down, to the astonishment of 
‘he gazing multitude. Foiled in this, he is tempted by tlie 
“Devil” to aspire to universal dominion and royalty, just 
what’ the Jews were expecting in their promised Messiah. But 
‘fll this is allegorical. Nosuch outward incidents are recorded 
‘in the:Saviour’s life. He was never seen on the pinnasle of 
#he' temple, nor on any exceeding high mountain, where all the 
‘kingdoms of the world and their glory were visible. But simi- 
dar ‘thoughts and possibilities passed through his mind. lt 
was) possible for him not to have proved to be the beloved Son 
sof ‘God. He had moral freedom, and he became perfect 
through obedience, resistance to evil, and endurance of suffer- 
‘ing. °So-far ‘as his mission to this world was concerned, Jesus 
was a man of ‘the seed of Abraham. He was the Son of God 
Wythe gift of the Spirit, and his perfect obedience. He might 
Yliave failed, like others who had boasted themselves to be 
“somebody. ‘This possibility based on his moral freedom, was 
Whe ‘adversary he had to meet and conquer before he could be- 
¢gin:God’s work. He met it in the spirit which said, “ Get 
ithee “hence: Satan, for: it' is written, Thou ‘shalt worship ‘the 
iord:thy God, and: Him only shalt thou serve.” 

sLeaving out the rlietorical element the facts go to show con- 
@tusively that ‘the :temptation ‘was.purely -subjective, with no 
‘Appearance of ‘a personal ‘Devil seeking to gain his worship. 
Bo‘ ‘apparent is:this, ‘on tle: face ‘of “it, that: modern - Biblical 
wseholarship ‘freely ‘concedes it. Oanon ‘Farrar in ‘ the «best 
{fit of «Christ :ever -written,” says, “From Origen down :to 
Pelleitmacher, some have: regarded the-temptation*as a:vision 
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or allegory —the symbolic description of a purely inward 
struggle ; and even so:literal and orthodox a commentator as 
Calvin has embraced this view. On this. point which is a mat- 
ter of mere exegesis, each must hold the view that seems:to 
him most in accordance with the truth.” In a note he adds, 
“ Very few writers in the present day will regard the story of 
the temptation as a narrative of objective facts. Even Lange 
gives the story a natural turn, &c. Not only Hase and Weisse, 
but Olshausen, Neander, Ullman, and many Orthodox com- 
mentators, make the narrative entirely symbolical, and treat 
it asa profound and eternally significant parable.”* Such 
authorities on Scriptural exegesis are sufficient to exorcise the 
idea of a personal Devil from the account of our Saviour’s 
temptation in the wilderness. 

But why did he use such language? It is possible that the 
allegorical portion of the story may not have been given by 
Jesus in the precise words of the New Testament. He did 
not write the account in Matthew, nor was it reduced to writing 
for some ycars after his crucifixion. The narrator may have 
given a portion at least.of the allegorical embellishment. It 
is the only instance of anything of the kind in the life of Jesus. 
The use of parable and metaphor is like him, but in the im- 
probable physical feats involved, it is entirely unlike anything 
else in the record of the Gospels. 

But we pass to notice his words to the Jews in John viii. 
44, “ Ye are of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do; he was a murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him.” 
These are very plain words; but no more so than the follow- 
ing: -* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.” In both instances he is to 
be understocd in a rhetorical sense. Whatever he might mean 
by the: word “ Devil” he did. not intend to teach that the Devil 
was the father of the Jews whom he was.addressing. He had 
before said “One is your father even God, and ye are.all 
brethren.” And the prophets had taught that we “ have.all 

_; 4 Farrar’s Life of Christ. .Vol. I. mA. 
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one father.” The Jews had just asserted their descent from 
Abraham and from God. And yet in the face of this high 
claim of noble origin, they were seeking to accuse and to kill 
the Son of God for telling them the truth. Jesus replies, that. 
their spirit and conduct proclaim them more the children of 
Diabolos, the instigator of all lies, deceptions and murders, 
the fabled personification of all evil, than of the God of right- 
eous Abraham. They were the spiritual children of the ad- 
versary, and not the true sons of God. This must be the cor- 
rect exegesis of the passage, because in harmony with the facts, 
while the other is not. No matter what attrilutes are given 
to the allegorical figure of Satan, it does not change the facts. 
The Jews were not children of a personal superhuman Devil ; 
they were children of iniquity, hatred and crime. The sum 
of their faulfs marked them as devilish in disposition, but it 
was a subjective devil whom they served and obeyed. Or if 
they believed in such a being, Jesus simply turned their su- 
perstition upon themselves. 

In another instance Jesus personifies the spirit of opposition 
when he says, “I saw Satan, as lightning fall from heaven.” 
But what does he mean but that all opposition was destined to 
yield before the preaching of his Gospel? The disciples had 
just returned from their first missionary tour, reporting that. 
the “ devils” were subject unto them by the use of his name. 
That is in the name and power of Christ they had been able to 
cure the epileptic and insane, those mysterious diseases sup- 
posed to be caused by evil spirits and demons come back from 
Sheol. They were believed to be hostile to Christ and a part 
of the great hierarchy of evil. Bnt when the Apostles re- 
ported that they had cast out these hostile spirits, and cured 
those afflicted with them, he exclaimed as above. 

Paul likewise speaks of the ‘ messengers of Satan sent to 
buffet him”; meaning the false Judaizing teachers, who fol- 
lowed him, to undo his Christian work. ‘That the Jews be- 
lieved in demons, witches, evil spirits and fallen angels, at the 
time of Christ and the Apostles, we by no means deny. They 


had held these opinions ever since their return from Assyria. 
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The Greeks, Egyptians and Chaldeans; held this belief. Jose- 
phus says “demoniacs were possessed by the spirits of dead 
men.” But the Jews did not derive this faith from their in- 
spired Scriptures. Knapp, an Orthodox divine of learning 
and authority in the schools, says, “There is no trace of a 
belief in the existence of evil spirits among the Jews, until the 
Babylonian Captivity.” It was full fledged in the time of Christ. 
He encountered it, spoke of it, and, as we have seen, soime- 
times turned it against his opposers. He did not thereby 
sanction it any more than he did other forms of error which 
had obtained popular credence. But if he did not correct it 
by any special exposure, he corrected it in a general way, by 
teaching the higher truth of the spiritual nature and supremacy 
of God, and the existence of holy angels. He gathered up 
the elements of the moral law, its commands and noble pre- 
cepts, incorporating them into his Gospel, but nowhere is there 
any command to believe in a personal Devil. This absence of 
positive sanction is sufficient reason fur consigning him to the 
realm of fiction and superstition. 

The doctrine of fallen angels, that the original Satan or 
Diabolos and wicked angels were once in heaven and by re- 
bellion lost their first estate, and were hurled down to this 
earth, or to the still lower region of hell, is not a doctrine of 
inspiration, although mentioned in the Epistles of Peter and 
Jude, as also in the Apocalypse. Allusion in Scripture to a 
current beiief, does not thereby lift it into the domain of divine 
truth. Paul quotes from the heathen poets and philosophers, 
‘but that does not render their writings inspired. There is no 
mention of fallen spirits until after the composition of the 
Book of Enoch, an Apocryphal work written by an unknown 
author about one hundred ani thirty years B. C. This re- 
markable work, long lost to the literary world, has since been 
recovered, and its contents made known by competent scholars, 
so that Dean Stanley, and T. J. Sawyer, D.D., do not hesitate 
to discern, in its “ dramatis persone,” the originals of Byron’s 
“* Heaven and Eurth,” those angels who * kept not their first 
estate.” Stanley calls it the “ Divina Commedia” ® of the 

5 Church History. Vol. III. p. 417. 
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times of its publication. And although it may be quoted as @ 
‘sacred composition,” and placed in the Ethiopic Bible. side 
by side with the Book of Jub, if the work is profane and fanci- 
ful, its entire transfer to the canon of Scripture would not give 
authority to its spiritology. There is no ground of inspired or 
of historic truth for its contents. It may have been in harmony 
with the current superstitions and speculations of the Orient 
two thousand years ago, but that has nothing to do with us. 
The idea of a war in heaven, and the fall of an archangel, 
with a third of heaven’s host, belongs wholly outside of reason 
and probability. It may be a theological convenience to keep 
up the belief in a personal Devil, doing good service to frighten 
the ignorant, and to explain the origin of evil, but no right- 
minded divine, no scientist, nor liberal scholar, can seriously 
defend it. In fact the pretence of such a belief is not only an 
injury to religion, but an insult to the intelligence of educated 
Christendom. The authority of the Bible is greatly weakened 
by foisting upon it the traditions of the demonology and devil 
lore of the superstitious world. If men still need a Devil. if 
any church needs him, let them conjure him from the dark 
world of wickedness, as the heathen and Mohammedans do, 
but not persist in marring the Scriptures of divine truth by 
degrading them to the level of the “ black letter” of magic. 
But on the ground of experience, and as an explanation of 
the dark and awful deeds of men, it is claimed that there must 
be a personal Devil, as the instigator of so much mischief and 
misery. But when we analyze particular instances of wicked- 
ness and crime, we find that the motive, the method, and the 
execution, are easily traceable to man’s carnal abilities, and 
the ingenuity of his perverted will. Every dark and devilish 
crime can be solved on this principle, and the depths of human 
depravity, deep and awful as they are, can be meas.ired by the 
line and plummet of human lust. No superhuman Devil is 
needed. All moral evil comes from the abuse of man’s moral 
freedom. Physical evil is a misnomer for universal good. 
The laws of God are not malignant, but beneficent in their 
operation and results. Not with Mill, in his stern ind.ctment . 
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of Nature’s. God, because.of frost, storm, and flood, do. we. 
agree.; but rather with. the higher and truer words.of. Parker, 
who says, 

“As fast as we understand the material world will God’s. 
wisdom power and goodness come forth. Then. as we. culti-. 
vate the nobler faculties within, us will all fear of God: vanish, 
Then shall we see that the terrible evils which disturb the. 
world, slavery, war, drunkenness, are only a part of the Diving. 
purpose, means for to-day, not ends forever; they are to the 
world of man what night and darkness and storm and earth, 
quake are to the world of matter; and this prate of helbis but 
the ery of a child, who shall one day grow up to manhood and 
sing lofty psalms with novle human voice. Then shall we, 
find the pain which we thought a mere tormentor sent to vex 
us, was but a watch dog, which the Eternal Father set as a 
sentinel by the cradle of his child, to keep watch over the de- 
sire of all nations, ‘Then we shall see that death, which man 
once thought came from the devil’s power and envy, is only, 
birth out of the mortal into the immortal.” ® 


M. D. Conway quotes Spinoza as saying “ that a being of 
entity of pure evil entirely opposite to God could not exist.” 
And he continues, “ there is no necessity to presume the ex- 
istence of such a Devil, for the causes of: hate, envy, anger, 
and all such passions, are readily to be discovered ; and tnere 
is no occasion to resort to fiction to account for tlie evils they 
engender.” 7 

But it is said that the belief in a personal Devil is universal 
and what everybody believes must be true. There is founda- 
tion enough for tlie belief, but not for the reality. A thousand 
dark, idolatrous, cruel superstitions have been common among 
men, but that does not prove their truth, All nations may. 
have bad their Devil the personification of evil. He has takeia 
yarious names and shapés as their fears and fancies may haté 
painted him. He lias been “ horned, hoofed, reptilian, qitad 
rupedal, beautiful, ugly, wise, foolish, male, fem le, bkick, an@ 
white.” To the Samoan Islander he is a sea serpent, wh¢ 
tips over his canoe; while to the cannibal Fijian he is a huge 

6** Eessons from the World of Matter,” p. 22. .' 
1 Dexil's Lore.” Vol IL; p. 440, 
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jaéwed monster, who roasts and eats the wicked as his prey. 
The Polynesians and Konds of India make the Devil a female. 
With the Western Africans he was a white spirit or being. In 
the Druidical mythology Loki was the‘hame of their Devil, 
although they make him a rollicking good-natured personage, 
not a thousandtli part so cruel as their god. The Greeks bor- 
rowed their devil from the Hebrews. Their gods were niis- 
chievous and licentious, but not entirely wicked. Diabolos, 
like Satan, loved to slander and calumniate. The Romans 
had their Pluto, or king of the infernal world, but he was not 
so bad as the Christian’s Devil. The Egyptians had their Ty- 
phon, the Brahmins their Seva or Destroyer, the Chaldeans 
their Sharitan, the Persians their Ahriman, the Jews their 
Satan and demons. These traditional conceptions of the cause 
of evil went into Christianity with other corruptions, as philoso- 
phy and tradiiion allied themselves to the new and growing 
faith. ‘In dark procession pass a hundred uncouth phanta- 
sies from savage superstitions, together with the more com- 
plete personages which belong to the more elevated beliefs of 
civilized man.” § 

But the believers in the Devil, assert that he takes these 
various names because he is in fact a universal deceiver. In 
their judgment, these witnesses to his varied names and char- 
acter are among the proofs of his veritable existence. But 
why should the Devil be found among the ignorant and super- 
stitious? . They are bad enough, and can do mischief enough 
without him. As is admitted by a prominent supporter of his 
Satanic majesty, “ where God is unknown, the Devil is per- 
fectly contented to remain in obscurity.” If that is the case, 
he would have no occasion to be prominent among pagans. 
But there is his original home. He first appears in name and 
person among the ignorant and superstitious. And this fact 
is tho key that unlocks all the mysterious lore of his history. 

‘Fear and pain are the parevt of the thought of any such 
‘being. | In ‘the biting frost, the blistering | heat, the aching 
bruise, and the adverse elements, man first conceived of some 


8 Christidu Examiner,” July, 1860. 
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lurking invisible spirit wor'ing against him; the opposite of 
the agencies of his enjoyments.and success. In storm, disease 
and death, he saw something hostile to his welfare and happi- 
ness; and he must find a name for every phenomenon that 
affected his welfare. Infant humanity behaved towards what 
hurt it, as the infant child behaves towards its toys or any un- 
conscious object from which it receives injury. There was 
evil in everything that harmed or opposed his wishes, and he 
gave ita name expressive of his feelings of dislike. He located 
some deity or invisible spirit behind, or within every move- 
ment and law of nature, as in poetry the stars are named, and 
the elements personified. Sometimes the evil and the good of 
life were ascribed to the same being. acting by caprice. Some’ 
of the primitive religions had no devil, their idea of God sup- 
plying his place. Some modern religions might economize in 
the same way. The Gentiles are said to have sacrificed to 
devils. And yet the real truth is unconsciously stated in this 
primitive belief. God is the author of all that we call goud 
and evil. In the final result evil is resolved into good. But 
this sublime idea belongs to man, not in his earlier but in his 
later philosophical conceptions. It does not originate in the 
idea of a limited ill-disposed God, but comes from that of the 
all-perfeet and infinitely good. At first evil was attri'suted to 
the imperfection, or the malignity of the Deity. But the sub- 
sequent higher thought which clothed the Deity with infinite 
power and nobler attributes, relegated evil to a dual, or in- 
ferior Being. Thence came the Devil with his troop of demons. 
This outward conflict between good and evil was finally 
transferred to the inner world of man’s life. Science has 
driven all idea of a personal Devil out of the realm of the ma- 
terial world ; and so he has set up his kingdom in the spiritual 
nature of man. But this conception was first projected upon 
the battlements of an outward heaven. God and Lucifer, 
good angels and bad, contended for the mastery within the 
very confines of the celestial abode. This mythic war is 
alluded to in the twelfth of Revelations, and used figuratively 
to embody some phase or conflict of the Christian Church 
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with: its foes. Michael and his angels. fought against: the 
dragon ; and the dragon was cast out, that old serpent called 
the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world; he 
was cast out into the earth.” There he renews the conflict, 
not against Michael, but. against the woman: and child, and the 
spiritual salvation of mankind, of whom he is accuser and de- 
ceiver. But as Conway says, “‘ no. one could be deceived by a 
fie-y red dragon with seven heads and ten horns. In this 
vision the dragon is pressed as far as he can go as the symbol- 
ism of evil. He may devour the man child born of the woman, 
but one could hardly imagine such a physiognomy, capable of 
deceiving the “whole world.” In his fall from heaven he 
"loses his wings and becomes a huge ugly serpent. The older 
part remains to work mischief and hurt; and the cry is uttered, 
“‘ Be merry ye heavens and ye that tabernacle in them. Woe 
to the earth and the sea, for the Devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath because he knows that he has a short 
time.”® Whether this metaphor relates to the coming con- 
flicts of the Christian Church with low and brutal opposition 
from the civil authorities of the time, must be determined by 
exegesis. If mythic it proves nothing for the advocates of the 
Devil; if prophetic the sober facts of history eliminate the ugly 
metaphor by which Saint John conveyed truth to his friends, 
and meaningless confusion to his enemies. In man, the con- 
flict of good and evil is reduced to the law of the mind and of 
the members ; or in other words, the spiritual nature and the 
carnal. The Devil is reduced to the snall compass of unholy 
passional desire, the unlawful appetites and uncontrolled pas- 
sions; and here he will remain in the grasp of reason and will, 
until man is led by the Spirit, and grows up unto the measure 
of the stature of Jesus Christ, when no place will be found for 
him. nes 
9“ Devil Lore and Demonology.” Vol. II. pp. 4, 5. 
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Articte XXII. 
Evolution and Conscience. 


ConcernineG the doctrine of evolution there are held various 
opinions, but for our present purpose it is suffiviently accurate 
to divide them into two schools. Boti of these controvert the 
old theological conception of Creation. 

1. The Naturalistic Theory. According to this the whole 
universe and all it contains has developed out of primeval fire- 
mist or nebule, which in the course of ages solidified into 
suns and worlds, with all their laws and motions, their present 
shape and condition. Primeval matter, it is said, was so alive 
as to have in it “the promise and potency of every form of 
life.” This protoplastic stuff goes hy various names, granules, 
globules, cells, germs, and is the basis of all that is, from 
stones up to human beings. These secret forces have gone on 
modelling and remodelling, building and rebuilding, framing 
and reframing, weaving structure after structure. Each order 
was evolved from its predecess>r and increased at each step in 
complexity of species till at length they arrived to the genus 
man. Thus has nature, through an immense duration of time, 
worked from chaos to civilization and religion. Each higher 
point has been gained by slow and gradual climbing. ‘There 
was no barrier between minerals, vegetables, animals, and man. 

All life on this planet from the lowest to the highest is a 
unit. External influences have caused all varieties. Time 
produced all modifications. Sunlight created a luxurious 
vegetation which absorbed the noxious gases and introduced 
the life giving element. Carbon diminished, and the reptile 
appeared. The increase of oxygen stimulated its cireula- 
tion and transformed scales into feathers and made the bird. 
Man is the latest and most perfect development. Natu-al 
forces lifted his body to its erect posture. Slowly the jaws 
contracted, and the forehead expanded. The brain grew and 
grew, and shaped the skull into its lofty dome. Finally it 
became the wonderful instrument of thought. Bestial mutter- 
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ings became more and more distinct, till, at last, they grad- 
uated with the honorary degree of articulate speech. The eye 
began to flash as if kindled with celestial fire. The mysterious 
soul arose as the winning clement in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Nobler and nobler influences worked upon man till his 
moral nature was produced, and religion was born. The to- 
tality of being, the poet’s imagination, the spirit’s vistas of 
faith, and its sensitive harmonies are naturally evolved from 
lower orders without any creative codperation. Perhaps few 
will own to this view, bat it is presented much in this light. 

2. Another view of evolution, perhaps the most general 
one, is that natural forces were made the vehicle for develop- 
ing divine ideas. They were delegated from the start with all 
the requisite power, so that each epoch could begin and end 
without introducing any supernatural help. No new creation, 
no miracle was needed. There has been no special inter- 
ference. no cataclysms, no breaks, no leaps. The entire series 
is an unbroken whole, the work of law, nowhere interrupted, 
no abrupt and sudden transitions anywhere inserted. And 
the end is not yet; the scene is moving on; the creation is 
still unfolding, continuously and not by catastrophic spasms. 

Contrary to these two views theology has usually taught, 
that geological periods, peculiarities of species, marked traits, 
the starting of fresh races. are proof of creative interference, 
supernatural acts, special embodiment of the Divine Will. 
There was indeed graduation and unity of plan, a near resem- 
blance of the successive creations, a close connection in the 
record; yet the supernatural does not accompany the whole 
phenomena, but appears at remarkable dates, when additional 
entries are made by the occurrence of new types. The hy- 
pothesis is that the different ranks of lite were called into sud- 
den existence by the Almighty. It can see no tendency to 
transformation from the imperfect to the perfect. From one 
point of view all is supernatural; from another point of view 
all is profoundly natural. We may give such a definition to 
the natural as.to include the supernatural; one word may be 
made to cover the meaning of both. It is not well to dispute 
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about names, but it is well to abide by uniform and generally 
accepted definitions. 

The naturalistic notion of evolution cannot in any sense be 
reconciled with theology. It is atheistic throughout. To 
place evolution upon the throne of the universe; to make it 
the alpha and omega of creation, is to attribute to it creative 
power, to recognize it as Deity. 

The theistic idea of evolution may be held so as to accord 
with Christian faith. An evolution that includes God is not 
objectionable, but that which excludes him and explains all by 
natural forces is. Law can do all so long as it represents the 
Infinite Will. All things are what they are simply as the re- 
sult of the law of the Lord. Wi:at we see, what is manifest, 
is but a faint gimmer and reflection of the divine source of all. 
The work:ng of law is the method of God, the fiat of his will 
in the universe. It is not possible for anything to exist ex- 
cept by the life and power of God. Nature force is God force. 
He is the supernatual in the natural. Law is from God, and 
God is in law. Human life is from the infinite Life, and in 
the infinite Life. No other view can give an adequate and 
satisfactory explanation of it. As to exactly how the human 
race began we may-guess, but we can never positively know. 
Man may have been evolved from below by a divine injec- 
tion of power. Animal life may have been breathed upon by 
the Spirit of God till it became a human soul; or the soul may 
have been a special creative act of Deity. It may have been 
a new seed planted, or a continyous growth drawn up from 
above; the animal the green germ, the conscience its blossom 
and fruit. However the spirit was brought into being God 
must in some way have been its Author. Protoplasm cannot 
account for sublime aspirations and immortal longings. 

‘That God works by evolution there can be little doubt; but 
it must leave room for him to work all along the line, and not 
merely at the initial start infinite ages ago. Natural selection 
is a poor substitute for Providence. Evolution. teaches cor- 
rectly the great law of development in the physieal, intellect- 
ual and moral realm. It solves many, not all, 4he problems 
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of existenee. There.are missing links which time may sup- 
ply, chasms which at present are bridged over by conjecture 
and speculation rather than by authentic proofs. It is still .n 


hypothesis not completely elaborated. This much is conceded 
that life goes on by evolution whether caused by itor not. The 


seed bursts the soil, expands into germ, stem, branches ; into 
bud, leaf, flower; into beauty, fragrance, fruit. In his semi- 


nal development man doubtless began in a savage state and 


has reached his present state by a slow evolution through past 
ages, and will continue to thus evolve through all coming time. 
Progress casts off all that becomes useless and retains only 


what is fit to endure, and the advance is made usually without 


any distinct dividing lines. It is not a survival of the fittest, 
but of the best. 
There is great difference of opinion as to what matter is. 


We may, if we will, give to it such a definition as to dispense 


with a God; but it is pertinent to ask how did matter become 
endowed with all germinal existence? Could it invent the 


telescope and microscope, and thus equip the eye tu search 
into the mysteries of the infinitely great and the infinitely 


small? That, which can trace the path of planets, calculate 
their speed and read their laws, must be made in the divine 


image and be a partner in the Creator's ideas. Dust that can 


formulate itself into all the wonders of synthetic science, into 
poetic sentiment and ideal imagination, is no more dust, but 
assumes a creative dignity; for this is the part assigned to 


God. He alone can furnish the conditions out of which 


thought, speech and conscience germinate. To say that, physi- 
eal and chemical agents could suggest the moral laws, the 
Lord’s prayer, is to ascribe to them a power very different from 


the nature commonly given them. 

‘Prof. Peirce recently said, ** The speculation that the mind 
of man first constructed the world with its great harmonies, 
and’ then shrank.to its present. stature, may excite.a derisive 
smile. But is it not as worthy. of serious consideration as the. 
opposite fable, that the mind has grown out.of this mute mat- 
ter, which.is now utterly unconscious: and incapable.ot. intel- 
lectual-argument or spiritual emotion ?” 
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To prove natural evolution many experimetits have been 
made to germinate life. Prof. Wahler, a great German 
chemist, discovered as early as 1828 that some substances 
found in vegetable and animal structures can be artificially 


prepared. He formed the urea, an animal property, from its 
inorganic constituents, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Hundreds of substances, we are told, united with vital action, 


¢an now be composed by chemical synthesis. The chemist can 


construct the formic acid in the body of the ant and the sting 
of the nettle. He can manufacture the essence of the Tonka 
bean, with all its pungent and agreeable odors. He can re- 


produce from coal the dye of the madder root, whieh gives 


such brilliant colors. From this some had thought that the 
barrier between inorganic and vegetable, and animal substances 
was broken down; but the chemist’s power is confined to 


liquid and crystalline properties ; to elements only chemically 


united in vital processes. These are altogether different from 
organized substances. The artificial formation of the yeast 
globule, or the starch grain is beyond the domain of his skil. 


As yet hie has built up no organized structure of the simplest 
kind. Prof. Roscoe lately said, ‘* We have not been able, and 
the evidence at present rather goes to show that there is not 
much hope of our being able to construct these granules arti- 


ficially.” 


Spontaneous generation, which has of late been so much 
discussed, so far as science has at present progressed, cannot 


be accomplished without the intervention of some preéxisting 


germ. Physiologists have, as yet, discovered no law by whieh 
an inferior form ascevds into a superior one. In time they 
will settle this point as best they can. We will not say it is 


impossible, or even improbable, only that so far as we know, 
things cannot change their nature. All science and investi- 
gation depend on the stability of present relations. If a stone 
can convert itself into.a potato there isan end.to.the classifi- 
eations of science. If oxygen and nitrogen unite at one.time 
to. make. air, and at.another to make oil, we: :cannot - possibly 
know.either. -ln.the nature-of things.there must be.constaney 
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in the way- different atoms nr combine. They ave 
limited to uniform laws. 

~The modern idea that all nature, in ‘iteelf, possesses a pul- 
sating force, pushing upward, which urges the vast system of 
things into higher and yet higher orders of life, does not seem. 
to be true. Geology does not show any revelation of this con- 
stant rising out of lower ranks into higher in the past. We 
do not see in the present that the reptile manifests any desire 
to get wings and fly rather than.crawl. We cannot imagine 
it climbing into a bird. The. blameless cattle have a fixed 
habit o! life. They can be improved in their line, but cannot 
overstep its limits. They can develop only as cattle. Growth 
is by evolution within its sphere; but one species does not 
evolve into another. There is improvement in kind, but a 
lower kind does not leap into a higher. You can im- 
prove the sheep, the ox, the horse, but you cannot make any- 
thing else out of them. The brute does not pass into the man, 
who writes Milton’s poems, Shakespeare’s dramas, Newton’s 
science. We never knew the highest animal to cross the gulf 
to the lowest human being. 

By natural development, it is said, the brute has come to be 
aman. Consider what a marvellous transformation this im- 
plies. Domesticated animals may, .as it.is thought, show a 
conscious superiority to their wild relatives; but among the 
best trained there are no signs of discontent with their sur- 
roundings. They do not aspire to better ways of life. They 
eat the food instinct dictates and are satisfied ; they devise no 
new toothsome dishes. They do not outgrow their primitive 
condition and step over into civilized being. They indicate no 
tendency to become an equal companion with man. They are 
improved under man but do not improve themselves. If the 
fittest survive they still remain in their own sphere. The in- 
telligence of the beaver is considerable, but it has been ab- 
surdly exaggerated. It affords no gleam of a faculty for human 
inventions. He practices a curious skill in choosing his site 
for settlement; in constructing his lodge of sticks, stones and 
mud; in building his dam horizontally across a slow stream,. 
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and with a convex curve against a swift one; by cutting his 
trees up the current, so as to float them to the place where he 
wants to use them; in laying up stores of bark from the aspen, 
the willow, the alder, the birch. 

But the beaver of to-day exhibits no more science in his 
work than the first one did. He studies out no better way to 
build his hut. The bird fashions its nest this year as it did 
last year. The animal makes no attempt to be other than 
what itis. It is animated by no idea of bettering itself. Hu- 
manity on the other hand is never the same. Nothing con- 
tents man. He never ceases to get wiser, higher, better. He 
takes up the education of all past generations and carries it 
on. His possibilities seem to be infinite. The idea of and the 
aspiration for perfection is peculiar to human kind. With man 
the struggle for existence is not merely to live and win suc- 
cess. It is to lift off the discontent, the unrest of incomplete 
being. It is to remove the mal-adjustments of his lot, to per- 
fect the laws of social intercourse and to make finer every fibre 
of his being. This intense desire to rise in intelligence and 
morals is peculiar to man. How strangely does his discontent 
contrast with the animal’s content! How could this unsatisfied 
feeling have sprung up from a creature that shows no disposi- 
tion to improve ? 

Besides man has a longer period of infancy. How-did this 
come about? It is discovered to be the basis of a grander na- 
ture. The capacity for progress is greater in proportion as it 
is slower in coming to maturity. All the inferior species are 
independent in a few weeks or months. The babe is helpless 
for years, and it takes near a century for it toripen. Further- 
more, the family is the constant characteristic of man. It is 
the bond of society, the foundation of civilization. Parents 
feel that their children are a part of themselves. The whole 
world of humanity is felt to be one family. The lower orders 
of life are‘not thus bound together. ‘Their bonds are transient 
and slight, not permanent anddeep. After a little the parent 
forgets its own. offspring. They scatter and retain no domestic 
regard. They never become so closely united as to feel one 
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common interest in each other. Man discovered the many 
purposes to which fire could be applied, and so learned to 
gather into his home all the useful and ornamental arts that 
could grace and complete domestic life. He found out how to 
smelt, mould and use iron, and thereby founded cities, states, 
nations. He invented letters ; and literature, science, history 
were developed, knitting the whole past with the present, 
making the distant in place and space near, and the world and 
lite intelligible. Animals do not torm themselves into com- 
munities of art, science and religion. How could they origi- 
nate man ? 

Darwin and others have ingeniously detected the rudimental 
and scattered elements of man’s moral nature in the higher 
order of animals. There is a glimmer of some human traits. 
They express a low degree of affection, the feeling of shame 
and approval; but these do not brighten into conscience and 
religion. If man originated from the ape, it was not from any 
longing of the ape to better himself. The purpose to perfect 
into manhood must have come from some other source. Con- 
ceding that the dog is in some sense heroic and the horse in 
some degree virtuous, this would not prove that human heroism 
and virtue originated in the brute; only that the brute partici- 
pates in some degree in these human traits. This fact would 
contribute to elewate the animal kingdom, rather than degrade 
the human species ; just as the faint indications of God’s image 
in man tend to raise him up rather than bring God down. 

It is admitted that there is some ground from observation 
and induction that animals have some rude germs of intellect 
and morals, an idea of good behavior, of use and duty ; but it 
cannot ‘be shown that these develop into a spiritual life. 
Men, of all races and nations and tribes, with rare ex- 
ceptions if any, exhibit a disposition to worship, but there is 
nothing to indicate that any animals possess the germ of a 
faculty akin to this. It gives no hint that such a conception 
is possible to it, that it is conscious of what can be called a 
moral relation. We punish them for not doing what we teach 
them to do; but we hardly blame them as we blame a human 
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being, who disobeys a divine command. When we give them 
a sensitive conscience, it is an imported one as related to us. 
We would not call two dogs to an account for their action 
towards each other, as we do two men. The man nature has 
in it what could not have sprung from the dog nature. We 
idealize the dog’s services till we impute to him something of 
our own fidelity. It has no appreciation of our self-sacrifice 
and devotion. The word ought has a different meaning when 
we apply it to the conscience of a man and to the instinct of a 
dog; as when we say, the one ought to do his duty, and the 
other ought to watch. 

The law of life, so far as we can observe, is, that things come 
to us from above and not from below. Nothing creeps up 
higher without aid from a higher source. No creature of it- 
self can get beyond its condition, it cannot rise by an inherent 
power except as it is bestowed. The end of an organ is to dis- 
charge the tasks assigned it, not to make a better one. Can 
matter discover the laws that rule over it unless it is endowed 
with mental powers? Without God and the inspiration of his 
spirit even man falls back, or at least does not go forward. 
Very much is to be attributed to the law of descent, to heredi- 
tary gifts. The culture given to conscience is largely an in- 
heritance. All. the knowledge of former generations is con- 
solidated in the present. It is the rich legacy which the past 
bequeaths to the present; but it cannot bequeath what it has 
not; it cannot push on beyond where it is. The new step 
must be taken by the new comer endowed with a new starting 
power. 

Moral science is distinctively human. Coming down then, 
or rather up, from animal to human life the genesis of con- 
science, according to evolution, is made out in this wise. The 
ape-like man was confronted with the necessity of self-defence, 
of self-assertion. The weakest were killed off. He had the 
propensity to kill and the liability to be killed. The right of 
existence was the first right he came to recognize. He felt he 
had a right to be; that he owned himself. He must therefore 
be let alone, be allowed to live. Then he conceives he hada 
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right to be happy. He says no one shall take my life, or give 
me pain; no one shall disturb me. I must have all the com- 
fort this physical condition will allow. The first man felt that 
he had a claim upon the universe, a place of safety amid its 
tremendous forces. He had a personal independence which 
surrounding things must recognize in granting him existence. 
For a time he regarded only himself, pursued his own rights 
regardless of anything else. This was the reign of self,— the 
selfish era. But experience is progressive and fosters new re- 
lations, and he begins to be a philosopher. So he bethought 
himself that he was only one among many creatures like him- 
self. To these he was related; and if they must not injure 
him, he must not injure them. Thus the contrast of right and 
wrong is suggested to him. As light came to the eye, the 
ideas of light and darkness were produced; so from his out- 
ward connections the notion of right and wrong was impressed 
upon him. But it was some time before these words came 
into use. The mind distinguished these differences; names 
were invented for them. Finally conscience came to express 
the conviction of rightness of life, of order in the world. 
Living among others it occurred to him that his life had some 
object, that he ought to make it serviceable. 

From this basis has been built up all man has gained. The 
strange phenomena of conscience is explained by sensations of 
comfort or discomfort, pleasure or displeasure. Its origin and 
mystery are discernible in the facts that he has a place in 
creation and sustains relations to things around him. This 
right to himself and the equal right of others maintained and 
pursued from generation to generation has devised all our in- 
stitutions, all progress and civilization, and will continue to 
work out the destiny of mankind. The root of our whole sys- 
tem of morality runs back to the time when man transferred 
his rights to others, and considered what was due to him was 
due to all. This was the germ of religion. 

But there must have been a conscience planted within man 
for the.circumstances of his condition to evolve. The moral 
nature must have been there for his myriad experiences to 
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work upon. If, according to Spencer, all the finest types of 
conscience could have sprung up from the experiments of 
utility, or, according to Darwin, from the social tendency, even 
then there must have been in the human being a correspond- 
ing faeulty pointing in that direction. The law of conscience 
may have begun by putting one’s self in another’s place, by 
conceiving others as only other selves. But conscience is not 
the law which regulates action ; it is the faculty which recog- 
nizes a law. It is the judge which pronounces decisions, and 
not the sentence pronounced. Conscience is a special faculty 
fitted for a special object. As such it must have a divine 
origin. It is inexplicable except as a direct gift from God. 
Moral obligation is innate. It formed a part of primeval man. 
‘Only the moral laws are learned by experience. Each faculty 
existed as an original outfit and make-up of humanity, and as 
such conscience must be viewed as the inspiration of the 
Almighty. Evolution does not make it; it only develops it. 
It is susceptible of culture like the mind. Granta moral nature 
in man, and Darwin’s theory explains as ‘vell as any the evolu- 
tion of the lowest ethical sentiments, so far as they relate to safety 
and comfort. It was the beginning of virtue when man learned 
self-control. “I am” and “I ought” correspond in date. 
We trace its imperative command in the savage as in civilized 
man, only in a less degree. The notion of right was from 
above, it was on him at first as an eternal sanction; only the 
laws of right were learned from his relations to his fellows, and 
from life’s experience. 

Conscience, though a faculty, does not always give divine 
judgments. It is not intuitively accurate, not an infallible 
revelator. It is not to be taken for granted, as is popularly 
taught, that it is absolutely the voice of God, a supernatural 
dictator. It is an innate tendency only, to be directed and 
trained into the utterance of the law of God. Like all the 
other faculties it is to be educated. The part it has played in 
history proves it is a growth, and that it may be wrong some- 
times as well as right. It will differ in each one as each has 
been taught. Conscience is at first a family authority. In 
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childhood the question of morals has reference mostly to the 
pleasing or displeasing of parents or guardians. Among 
savages conscience was the voice of tribal opinion, of tribal 
preservation. They beiieved their gods were on the side of 
right; but the gods of another tribe held different views. 
There are as many consciences as religionsorgods. Conscience 
may be fanatical in party and church. Doubtless in his own 
estimate Stonewall Jackson was as conscientious as Lincoln. 
Conscience justified the South in fighting the North, and the 
North in fighting the South. It justified the Catholic in crush- 
ing the Protestant, and the Protestant in crushing the Catho- 
lic. The Covenanters had a fighting conscience, and the 
Qvakers a non-fighting one. It differs in the same person at 
different times as much as it differs in individuals. The con- 
science of Paul as a Jew was opposed to the conscience of Paul 
as a Christian. The conscience of Luther as a monk was op- 
posed to the conscience of Luther as a reformer. All the 
tragedies of history have sprung from these personal and social 
conflicts and clashings of conscience. Few consciences are 
rightly adjusted to all the relations of life. It may be coaxed 
into letting one do very much as he wishes to do. 

Is there nothing stable, then, amid these fluctuations of con- 
science? Is there nothing about it that does not change? 
The quality that makes moral distinctions is always the same. 
Everywhere men recognize a right and a wrong; they may 
mistake about them, even reverse them, but they universally 
acknowledge them. They confess that they ought to do this, 
and ought not to do that. They have an idea of right, and 
feel an obligation to do it; an idea of wrong, and feel a shame 
in doing it. They disagree about what is right, but not that 


there is a right; they may miscall wrong, but they admit there 
is a wrong, and that it should be avoided. 
It is not required of a moral being that he should have in- 


tuitive conceptions of right and wrong; that conscience should 


begin with these innate ideas. All that we need claim for him 
is an innate tendency to distinguish good from evil; a latent 
power directing towards them, a power to be educated by ex- 
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perience and stimulated and improved by action. Many do 
not like to admit that they have no inherited, inborn, infalli- 
ble inner guide, that a fine sense of duty and good conduct 
can come to them only by a gradual succession of discoveries. 
But is conscience any the less divine because the knowledge of 
right and wrong must be elaborated? It is a divine law that 
has established this order of development. We must educate 
conscience if we would definitely settle how we are to live a 
truly moral life. We must study human nature, its history 
and relationships, and the laws of God, to see clearly what is 
right and what is wrong. Sacred things are not exempt from 
the laws of study. Our knowledge of rightness and truth may 
he increased and perfected as our knowledge of science may 
be. No wisdom of ethics more than philosophy will come 
without culture. Man must work out the tests of truth, char- 
acter and religion. God may flash intuitions into the mind, 
but they will not come to him, who has not lived in a way to 
receive them. It is a long and difficult work to educate and 
perfect conscience. 

We have next to consider what part environment and 
utility have played in the history of morals. We will consider 
them separately. 

First: What has Envirenment done to make conscience 
what it is? Its influence is considerable; but it cannot be 
everything. Evolutionists have made too much of it. How 
did man attain to his lofty notions of duty and character ? 
Was it by trying to adjust himself to, to harmonize his life 
with, his surroundings? The growth of conscience, not con- 
science itself, is wrought out by civil and social relations. 
These impress it, and appeal to it, but they do not make it. 
There is something within that circumstances do not wholly 
control or educe. There must be in man a spiritual faculty for 
environment to work upon, or it would accomplish nothing. 
Outward objects act through the senses upon the brain, and 
mind is manifested ; but it cannot be proved that they create 


it, or that phosphorus is identical with thought. Mind exists 
as the real thing. Because molecular movements are coinci- 
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dent with mental activity, they do not explain it, It is most 
rational to conclude that spiritual is distinct from material 
substance, and is only exhibited by it. Certain states of the 
atmosphere produce lightning, but these suitable conditions do 


not make electricity. It is there by another power, Light is 


the medium of sight, but it does not teach the eye to see. We 
could not see without light; but it does not of itself develop 


the power of seeing. Eyes having the same light see very un- 
equally. The eye is adapted to the light, and is enabled to 


see by it; but how much it shall see depends upon a power 
within. So the ear is constructed to receive sound; but ac- 


curate and sensitive hearing is carried on by the soul, which 


uses sound for its own purpose. 
If environment did all, and inner capacity did nothing, then 
the same environment would affect all alike; it would pro- 


duce the same result in each individual. But persons subject 
to the same lot are very different. Whence this difference, 
but from greater inward culture, the better use of environ- 
ment? Beauty is nothing to us only as itis perceived. That 


whieh discerns beauty must be prior to any effect beauty 


could have uponit. It is the cultivated soul that makes beauty 
evident. It is soul alone that determines how much of the 


glory of nature shall be interpreted and comprehended. Ap- 


pearances are what they are from what we are. The splendor 
without is reflected by a light within. Natural objects impress 
the imagination according to its training. Nature does not 


determine the practical sentiment it shall awaken. It may 
aid us to an enlightened theology, but only through the spirit 
can God be known. If environment is the sole cause of in- 
telligence and morals, it is pertinent to ask how such an ar- 
rangement took place, and how it came to be possessed with 


the disposition, if we may so state it, to thus affect man? 
Was this a chance arrangement, or was it a wise adaptation to 


human life ? 

It is indeed true that we cannot adequately understand man 
until we study him in his social aspects; but there must be 
much more to him besides, or these could make nothing of 
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him. There is a homely wisdom in the philosophy which tells 


us to adjust ourselves to our environments, but we cannot 
allow that environment is all there is to us. Things do not so 
much change people, as people change things. Institutions, 


arts, commerce, architecture, dress, houses, customs, laws, 


books, creeds, ceremonies, churches, are the expression and 
outcome of developed man; they do not make him what he is, 
he makes them what they are. They do not come of them- 


selves; they are the effect of human wisdom and achievement. 
As man develops, government and religion develop; as he pro- 
gresses, they progress; as he retrogrades, they retrograde. 
They are the result of au inward impulse which they did not 


start. It is by growth in manhood that the world improves. 
Second: Let us examine the doctrine of Utilitarianism. 
This reduces all moral acts to what is merely useful. There is 


a taint of selfishness in it. Did man climb up to his present 


e . ° ! ‘ 
height by mere selfish experimenting? We suspect not. ‘I'he 
theory of utility has no sufficient motive to cover the meaning 
of that word “ought.” There are exceptional cases it does 


not explain. Moral convictions come to some individuals, 


which recognize a standard of character the scientific definition 
does not fit. It cannot tell why conscience so agonizes for 
what ought to be, and at what ought not to be. The true life 


haunts the world with an ideal which it ought to make real. 


There is a finer relation between man and man than the equi- 
librium of opposing wills. Righteousness is more than a social 


instinct. Wrong doing is more than social disorder. Moral 
greatness stands above the grade of the multitude; it has 


power to draw it up from the dead ‘level of mediocrity; to 
create an impulse towards moral progress. An element of dis- 
cord is introduced when a man attempts to reconstruct the 
laws and customs of the community. He endangers the old 
order, disturbs the public peace and must be forcibly suppressed. 
In so far as he acts out his new convictions his position be- 
comes unsafe and perilous. Such have suffered much, even 
death, for conscience’ sake. Such a career casts out, makes 
war against, all ideas of utility. A regard for the mere com- 
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forts of life can be realized with little trouble to one’s self. 
There is no virtue in adroitly scheming for the best success ; 
in balancing for the best chances. Justice is not a concession ; 
itis a demand. Purity is not gregarious morality, it is a law 
unto itself. Liberty is not a mutual yielding for equal privi- 
leges, but a voluntary dedication to truth and right. 

It is true that a wise calculation may discern a value in good 
conduct, and with an eye to prudence and profit may draw up 
a reputable code of morals; but a virtue, which seeks recti- 
tude for its own sake was never begotten by that method. No 
great moral epoch ever dawned upon the world, that did not 
cast contempt upon this whole system of utility. Conscience 
calls many to encounter serious privations of ease and comfort. 
Whence originate those sudden scruples that take one out of 
the rut of routine and habit, and infuse a new energy for good. 
To use skilfully present circumstances, one looks over the past, 
compares observations and deduces his course. What con- 
science advises is quite otherwise learned. It feels the au- 
thority of abstract incentives. It is not solely a past experi- 
ence; it has an ideal future; it looks forward more than back- 
ward ; it pleads to do better than has been done; it does not 
shun the good fight to keep the peace; it grasps the sword to 
stay the wrong. Has this any kinship to a bear fight ? 

When a man pursues an inward good at an outward disad- 
vantage, when faithfulness is costly, no instinct of safety, no 
maxims of utility can possibly cover his case. History recites 
a long list of reformers, heroes, saints, martyrs, who flung 
themselves against fierce menace and scorn. How did it hap- 
pen that they set themselves to redeem their age? The utili- 
tarian philosophy never furnished one of these great leaders 
and fighters; it knows nothing about self-forgetting goodness ; 
it could not inspire the characters that do so glorify some men 
and women; could not inspire such actors as we sometimes 
hear of, whom the whole world venerates. The best possibili- 
ties of man are not evolved by the prudential suggestions of 
expediency. 

In the struggle for existence it is not the stronger will, but 
the higher right that wins the title to rule. Man forgets him- 
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self in the service of a law he did not make and cannot alter. 
The conquest of love is not that of the strong over the weak, 
of the healthy over the sick ; she ministers to the helpless and 
the downtrodden and carries sweetness to every bitter lot. 
Love secures the richest gains out of self-denying toils. The 
Christian method seems to be, not to destroy, but to care for ; 
that the poor should be sheltered by the rich ; that the irreso- 
lute should be upheld by the steadfast. How could this lesson 
be taught in animated nature which is one vast carnival of 
slaughter, where in the struggle for existence might makes 
right; and in the survival of the fittest the robust crush out 
the feeble with no thought of remorse or remission? How did 
human nature get past the stage where the strong leave the 
weak to suffer and die, without the imparting of new ideas? 
Whence came the disposition to redress injustice, to hold up 
the falling, to remodel human relations into lovelier patterns 
of heaven? Whence, but from the inflowing spirit of God. 

The right to live and let live cannot account for one man’s 
perilling his life for another. It cannot explain why more than 
five hundred spent their lives last summer for their friends in 
the South, dying of yellow fever. The policy that lives and 
lets live could not raise up such a stalwart hero as Arnold of 
Winkelried, who threw his patriotic heart against the serried 
ranks of Austrian spears to break a way for Swiss liberty to 
pass through. He died committing his family to the care of 
his victorious comrades. Did the battle at Sempach make him 
great, or did he make the battle great? Did enlightened self- 
ishness invent the rectitude of John Woolman, who from an 
ideal picture in his conscience forfeited his livelihood rather 
than abet in the least the wrongs of the slave? He could 
part with public sympathy, bear social contempt, suffer loss in 
his trade, rather than allow, in the most indirect way, that one 
man could be the rightful owner of another. These examples 
of noble self-sacrifice show that some souls get beyond and 
above the habits of a previous experience ; they show that some 
lives can forego worldly profit in their eagerness to obey a 
diviner law than environment or utility ever could have sug- 
gested. 





UNIVERSALISM IN HALIFAX. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Universalism in Halifax. 


Hatirax, the capital and chief town of Nova Scotia, is a city 
of thirty thousand or more population, whose history dates 
‘back to the year 1749. In that year “ the Britons came o’er,” 
under the lead of Cornwallis, who was afterwards so prominent 
in our Revolutionary War, and founded the new Halifax. 
From the first the town has been an important military and 
naval post, and it is now the headquarters of the British troops 
in Canada. Until the union of the Provinces in 1868, the 
garrison was considerably larger than now, but it still con- 
tinues of sufficient numbers to exert a marked influence upon 
the thought and life of the place. One sees very readily that 
Halifax, in gaining the advantages, has also paid the penalty 
of being a “ garrison town.” The long continued presence of 
the army, with the constant disbursement of gold by the gov- 
ernment, as a matter of course, has tended to give the institu- 
tions of government more than their usual place in the 
thoughts and affections of the people. Perhaps Haligonians, 
as a rule, are not more patriotic than their fellow Canadians, 
but it is natural for them to feel more closely connected with 
the home government because of the garrison which has so 
long been a part of their city. One evident consequence of 
this is an increase over the ordinary prestige of the Established 
Church. Probably in no other Canadian city is there so 
strong a social pressure in behalf of the Church of England, 
as at Halifax. A Bishop and Cathedral Church, four large 
parishes (including that of Dartmouth, just across the harbor), 
the Garrison Chapel, various stations in the suburbs, the influ- 
ence of the officers of the Army and Navy, always mysteriously 
great over civilians; these items indicate something of the 


1 This contribution to the history of Universalism in America finds place in our pages 
in accordance with our rule that the QUARTERLY is the proper repository for all that 
pertains to the history of Universalism, ancient and modern, at home and abroad. We 
aim to make it such a treasury of facts on this subject, that every one may be reason- 
ably sure of finding in its pages all the informatien brought to light under this head. 
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power of the Establishment to attract individuals and families 
to that Communion. When it is added that in the English 
Church teaching at Halifax the three parties — High, Low and 
Broad —have all representation, the reader will readily see 
that this body offers many and great inducements to large 
classes in the community. 

Then, it must be remembered, Halifax is the capital of New 
Scotland, and an influential and numerous portion of the peo- 
ple cling resolutely to the creed and traditions of Scotch Cal- 
vinism. The Presbyterian Church is perhaps full as strong 
there as the Church of England. Large sections of the Prov- 
ince are almost entirely Presbyterian, and are constantly send- 
ing recruits to the congregations of the metropolis; while in 
the city itself that Church has a firm hold on the support of 
many of the old and leading families, particularly those of 
Scottish descent. Like the Establishment, the Presbyterian 
Church appeals to a national feeling which is very strong in 
many of its adherents. Until lately two at least of its parishes 
in Halifax were connected wiih the old Kirk of Scotland, and 
claimed the allegiance of Scotchmen as a Scottish institution. 
By the formation of the “ Presbyterian Church of Canada” a 
few years ago, the various bodies of that name were merged 
in one organization, and gave up the distinctive names of the 
home bodies; but this does not in the least affect the feeling 
that holds many Scotchmen and their children in that com- 
munion. They consider that by leaving it, they should be 
turning their backs on one of their country’s most cherished 
institutions, and to people so sturdily patriotic as are they, 
this is a most appalling thing. This it will be seen is in addi- 
tion to the motives which usually controi action in the matter 
of Church relations. 

Next has to be taken into the account the presence of the — 
Wesleyan and Baptist: Churches, displaying here all their well 
known vigor and earnestness, and holding about the same po- 
sition relatively that they usually attain in New England com- 
munities. These bodies too, like their more numerous neigh- 
bors before mentioned, have an important support from the 
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country about them, which is constantly sending to them new 
members in the young men and women who seek employment 
and homes in the city. Each of these denominations has also 
its Theological School in the Province, and all but one of them 
have seminaries and colleges, where their youth are educated 
under careful and exclusively sectarian supervision. Add now 
to all this that about one third of the population of Halifax 
is Roman Catholic, and our readers will have some means of 
judging among what influences, and against what obstacles, 
the Universalist Church has to do its work in that city, almost 
five hundred miles from the nearest parish “ of like faith and 
order.” 

The history of our Halifax Parish hegins at a date rather 
more than a generation ago. For several years the movement 
had no direct connection with the Universalists of this country. 
As far as can be learned, the start was made without consulta- 
tion with, or encouragement from, any of those who had or- 
ganized churches professing this faith. There were in the city 
and Dartmouth a iew individuals who held the doctrine ; some, 
or at least one of whom, the elder Mr. Crosskill, had heard 
John Murray preach. In 1887 Mr. Joseph Whytal succeeded 
in having notice given from the pulpit of the Methodist Church 
at which he was an attendant, of a meeting “for the discus- 
sion of the views known as Universalist.”” The meeting was 
held one evening, and, as might have been expected, was taken 
charge of by those opposed to the ‘ views” under discussion, 
and broke up in disorder. Rut it resulted in bringing the few 
Universalists of the community into conference with each 
other, and shortly after a ** Clus” was formed which met with 
its different members each Sunday to read Universalist litera- 
ture and take counsel together. Before long this society re- 
ceived a note from Dr. Teulon, a physician and Methodist local 
preacher, informing them that he was a Universalist, and ten- 
dering lis services as minister. The offer was gladly accepted, 
and arrangements at once made for holding public religious 
services. Dr. Teulon continued the practice of medicine, and 
generously gave his pulpit services to the little company who 
assembled to hear his proclamation of the glad tidings. 
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Meanwhile other things were taking place destined to exert 
an important influence on the future of the newly gathered 
church. Rev. Robinson Breare, a young and popular Metho- 
dist minister from England, was pastor of one of the city 
churches. Qune day a parishioner handed him a book, request- 
ing that he would read it, and tell him whether he might 
safely allow it to be read in his family. It proved to be the 
“ Life of Murray.” The minister took the book home, think- 
ing to give it a hasty and careless reading; and now tells, with 
much feeling, how he became first interested, then absorbed, 
then disturbed, and finally converted by its means. No one 
but Father Breare himself can tell this story adequately, and 
he should not fail to give it in full to the readers of our litera- 
ture. In due time he was compelled to stand beiore his peo- 
ple and announce to them the startling fact that he had become 
a Universalist. Of course this unexpected event caused no 
little excitement among those most interested. Those whom 
he had so diligently and acceptably served, shuwed proper re- 
sentment by summarily dismissing him from their pulpit, and 
neglecting, or refusing, to pay him a large arrearage of salary 
then due. His request that he might be allowed to explain to 
the congregation the reasons for his action and change of views 
was indignantly refused, and his brethren responded to his 
frankness with bitter reproaches and denunciations. 

To the little band of Universalists this eveut was most wel- 
come and encouraging. ‘The labors of his profession had be- 
come so arduous that Dr. Teulon was anxious to be relieved 
of the duty of preaching, but no way seemed to vpen. Father 
Breare, after that stormy meeting at which his own church 
had disowned and cast him off, had gone home dispirited, and 
almost broken hearted; but Conrad West and his fellow- 
believers came in with sympathetic and fraternal greetings, 
and an urgent invitation to him to become at once their pastor. 
Thus it happened that they were able, at an early day in their 
history as a church, to obtain a minister well qualified to lead 
them in their work. Then followed years of patient toil and 
endurance. 
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We need not enter into a description of the forces that were 
marshalled against them, or the methods by which they were 
opposed ; for, unhappily, similar means have always been re- 
sorted to in resisting the progress of our church. But it 
shculd be remembered in this case that those engaged in this 
movement had not the support of neighborly counsel and sym- 
pathy. They were alone, far removed from their brethren in 
faith and name, and so deprived of that fellowship and inter- 
course enjoyed by most of our congregations. Their meetings 
were held in a little hall, known as the “ Golden Ball.” They 
were ridiculed and sneered at by their neighbors of other 
churches, were few in numbers and poor in purse; and the 
wonder is that they persevered in their undertaking. As soon 
as possible, steps were taken to build a church. The pastor 
was sent to Boston and vicinity to solicit aid, and obtained a 
little more than enough to pay his expenses. But the work 
went forward all the same as though liberal assistance had been 
found. A lot was bought, and in 1844 the first Universalist 
Church in Halifax was dedicated. This church continued to be 
the congregation’s place of worship for thirty years, when it 
was sold to the Free Baptists, who now occupy it. After 
several years of faithful and productive service, Mr Breare 
accepted a call to a church in the United States, and was suc- 
ceeded in the Haiifax pastorate by Rev. D. M. Knapen; and 
after him came Rev. Mr..Hichborne, Rev. William Hooper, 
Rev. Nathaniel Gunnison, Rev. Alexander Kent, and Rev. 
Alexander MacArthur. 

The limits of this paper do not allow us to sketch the history 
of all these years, but special mention should be made of what 
was accomplished during the term of Mr. Gunnison’s service. 
His ministry extended over a period of about nine years, end- 
‘ing in 1865. During that time the church was enlarged and 
improved, and the number of Universalist believers consider- 
ably increased. Mr. Gunnison’s well known energy, vigor and 
talents, made hima most valuable advocate and defender of 
our interpretation of Christianity in such a place as Halifax. 
He did great service to our cause also by occasional visits to 
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different sections of the Province for the purpose of lecturing 
in behalf of Universalism. Nearly all the Universalists scat- 
tered through Nova Scotia seem to have known him, and his 
name and work will long be remembered in all that region. 
When he returned to New England, Bro. Kent, who had been 
induced to enter the ministry through his influence, succeeded 
him; and after he resigned the office was worthily filled by 
Mr. MacArthur, formerly a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church, who was also led into our ministry through Mr. Gun- 
nison’s influence. 

It was during the pastorate of this devoted minister that the 
Halifax parish became regularly a part of the Universalist, 
Church of this country. Hitherto it had maintained a strict 
independence, having no ecclesiastical relations with any other 
body, except that its ministers had been taken mostly from 
the ranks of our ministry; but in 1868, at the session of the 
Maine Convention, it was duly admitted to fellowship and rep- 
resentation in that body. Mr. MacArthur’s only settlement 
in our Church was at Halifax, where he proved himself a faith- 
ful and efficient servant of the gospel, and won and held the 
entire confidence of his people. Failing health at length forced 
him to resign, and shortly after he died among those to whom 
he had ministered, beloved and mourned by all. After his 
resignation, Rev. E. A. Read was pastor for a few months. 
Then the writer of this article became pastor in May, 1873, 
and held that position till August, 1877. He was followed by 
Rev. H. W. Rugg, who remained only one year, and then re- 
turned to his old parish in Providence, R. I. His successor, 
Rev. H. A. Philbrook, is the present pastor, who entered upon 
his work in October, 1878, with good promise of permanency 
and success. 

In the spring of 1873 it was felt by the congregation that 
the time had come when the church which had been their home 
for nearly thirty years must be given up and a new one pro- 
vided. Within the last few years many of their neighbors had 
made great improvements in their church buildings, and it was 
evident to all that the usefulness of the edifice which had hith- 
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erto served them so well was over. Accordingly a location 
was chosen, the lot bought, and the work of building begun. 
In August, 1874, the “ Church of the Redeemer” was dedi- 
cated. It is a beautiful church, desirably located, and cost, 
when completed and furnished, fifty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Breare came to preach the final sermon in the old church, and 
‘Dr. Sawyer to preach at the dedication of the new. It was 
with glad and thankful hearts that Halifax Universalists re- 
viewed the past, and turned their faces toward the future. 
Since then they have not been idle. A parsonage has been 
‘built adjoining the church at a cost of ten thousand dollars, 
and two other brick and stone houses at a cost, lots included, 
of nearly fifteen thousand dollars. The parish has now one of 
the finest and most convenient church properties to be found 
anywhere, and the promise of future usefulness and prosperity 
is great. 

Prominent among the names of those whose fidelity and sac- 
rifice laid the foundations of this success stand those of James 
Crosskill, Jonathan Elliot, Conrad West and Joseph Whytal. 
The names of their associates are well worthy to be written 
with theirs, as their memories share a common honor; but the 
wisdom of these men seems to have guided the undertaking, 
and their firm resolve and determination to have been its main 
stay in the early years of trial, feebleness, and discouragement. 
And, giving all due recognition to the faithfulness and conse- 
cration of the others, it should further be said that had it not 
‘been for the support and influence of Conrad West it is doubt- 
ful if there would be to-day a Universalist Church in Halifax. 
From the beginning he was the devoted and resolute friend of 
the enterprise; and while he was not what the world calls 
rich, he had accumulated a comfortable property, from which 
he gave liberally for the cause he loved.? 


2 With the exception of Mr. West, none of the pioneer Universalists were in a posi- 
tion to devote large sums of money to church needs. It was his assistance that made 
it possible for them to erect their church when they did. Besides his contributions to 
the common fund, it fell upon him to furnish relief when the others had done all they 
could. No one would wish to claim that his interest‘and devotion were ‘greater than 
that of his féllow-believers, but all remember with devout gratitude that: he was ready 
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And it is a profound gratification te write that the deseend- 
auts of those who, a generation ago, formed this church, are 
now for the most part te be found ia its communion. The 
sons ‘have taken up the work so nobly and bravely begun by 
the fathers. The old names remain, and are still worthily 
borne. Notably does the name of West retain its ancient pres- 
tige. Nathaniel L., the eldest son of Conrad West, after giving 
eight thousand dollars toward the erection of the new church, 
on his death bequeathed the parish the further sum of twenty- 
eight theusand dollars. William P., a younger son, gave dur- 
ing the writer’s pastorate not far from forty thousand dollars 
toward the building operations of the church. To the munifi- 
cence of these two brothers the parish is indebted for the most 
ef its present valuable property, and its bright prospects for 
the future. To William West it: owes far more than this even, 
for whenever times of difficulty and discouragement have come, 
his voice has always encouraged, and his heart has never 
failed. When others hesitated, he has been the one to lead, 
to quicken new hope and courage in his fellows. How shall 
words describe the influence, or tell the worth of such a man ? 

Concerning the future of Universalism in Halifax little need 
be said here. The most satisfactory way is to let time show 
what of influence and usefulness is before this far away church. 
But there is certainly every reason for echerishing great hopes. 
The parish is well equipped and organized fur work. The 
value. of its real estate not inclading its fine church, is at least 
twenty-five thousand dollars. ‘The West legacy when realized 
will add to this the sum of eightecn thousand more. Other 
members of the parish intend entrusting bequests to its charge 
for the purpose of aiding in the extension of the Univer- 
salist faith and church ; and the main question now is whether 
our brethren of Halifax will prove themselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in them. They are few in numbers, com- 


to do all in his power, and that it was in his power to do much. At his death the 
parish were owing him an amount nearly equal to half the value of their whole prop- 
erty, and he directed that it should be theirs so long as they used it for the furtherance 
of Universalist interests. The struggling church found in him the friend it needed, 
and without whose fostering care, it is not likely it would have survived. 
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prising not more than eighty families, and there is little pros- 
pect of sudden or rapid increase. The influences by which 
they are surrounded, and against which they have always to 
contend are too powerful to be overcome in a day or a genera- 
tion. Their growth in numbers and influence is likely to be 
slow for some time to come. The country around them sends 
few recruits to their ranks, and they must depend mainly upon 
their children, and those who come under the direct influence 
of their pulpit, for future strength. Some New England Uni- 
versalists find a home in Halifax, and aid in the work, but 
these of course are not many. Curiously enough, our church 
gets little sympathy and encouragement from such New Eng- 
land Unitarians as make their residence in the community. 
With one honorable exception, the cause of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, as represented by our church in Halifax, has gained 
no support from this class. They come from Unitarian 
churches in Boston, and elsewhere, to give their influence in 
behalf of High Churchism and Calvinism, without seeming to 
be aware that there is an efficient body of Liberal Christians at 
their very door. One thing therefore seems evident. Most 
ef what shall be done in the near future for the advancement 
of those truths of which the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches are the recognized advocates in this country, in 
Maratime Canada, must be accomplished through the agency 
of this church. | It is in a position to exert a great influence, 
and its past devotion and faithfulness afford good ground for 
believing it will not fail in its duty. In its work it certainly 
deserves the warm sympathy, and intelligent help of fellow 
believers in the United States. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Divine Rewards and Gifts. 


I. Rewards or Wages. Nothing is more plainly taught than the 
fact that both rewards and punishments are of works, accurding to 
what a man does, or what he is in himself; in other words according 
to his character, and the kind of life he lives. This important truth 
is reiterated by the inspired teachers in every variety of phrase. 


Among the more direct and positive of these statements are the follow- 
ing: 

“God who will render to every man according to his deeds — indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile; but glory, 
honor and peace to every man that worketh good” (Rom. ii. 1--16). 
So in Proverbs we are told that “the curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked ; but he blesseth the habitation of the just. The 
wise shall inherit glory ; but shame shall be the promotion of fools.” 
“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day; the way of the wicked is as darkness, they 
know not at what they stumble.” In 2 Cor. v. 10, it is written, “ For 
we must all appear before the judyment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things in body according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.” In Matt. xvi. the Saviour says, “The Son of 
man shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then 
he shall reward every man according to his works.” See also the 
judgment scene in Matt. xxv. 


From these witnesses we gather the following conclusions: 

1. No doubts or conditions of escape are expressed. It is sure — 
whatsoever a man soweth, that he shall reap; if he soweth to the 
flesh, he shall reap corruption, if to the spirit, life everlasting. Every 
man shall bear his own burden. Galatians vi. 

2. It is according to what a man does. ‘This implies difference in 
degree, and justice in administration. Endless punishment is not ac- 
cording to the measure of a few years of sin, no matter how great the 
sin. Endless felicity and glory as a reward are not according to the 
merit of a few years of virtue, however transcendent. You cannot 
measure time by eternity, for the thing measured is no fraction of the 
measure ; there is no common ground of comparison between finite 
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sin and infinite punishment But the Scriptural doctrine of rewards 
and punishments is aceording to; they'have some proportion to the 
deeds done, to the life lived; they are a just and reasonable product 
of works, and in some equitable relation thereto. 

3. We must carefully note also that rewards and punishments are 
based on deeds, acts, life ; not on the orthodoxy of belief. The Para- 
ble of the Sheep and Goats is a very decisive statement of this mo- 
mentous truth. Those who were condemned called him “ Lord” or 
Master, and believed on him, but they had neglected the sick, and the 
hungry, and destitute. They had done nothing, had no works or deeds 
of love and helpfulness to show as their title to favor, and the reward 
was for works, not for belief. 

4. Weare to note also that every one is to receive both for his 
good and his evil. The judgment of Christ is not to give rewards 
only to one class, and punishments only to another class; but every 
one is to receive both rewards and punishments — rewards for his good 
deeds, and punishments for his bad deeds, whether more or less, “ ae- 
cording to that he hath done.” David is not to receive “glory, honor 
anid peace” for his faith, obedience and devotion, and escape all pun- 
ishment for his wrongs and crimes; but for these he is to receive the 
same “tribulation and anguish” which is meted out to all other sin- 
ners, while these other sinners are also to receive the legitimate reward 
of whatever good they may have done. For every man, as we have 
seen, is to be dealt with according to his works; if he sows tares he 
will reap tares, if wheat he will reap wheat, and if both he will reap 
both. The good tree will produce good fruit, and the corrupt tree 
will produce evil fruit. 

The result of these citations from the Old and New Testaments 
show, as Peter says, that “ God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that. feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him”; or as he phrases it in his first epistle, “the Father, without 
regard to persons, judgeth according to every man’s work.” A cur- 
rent proverb in the days of Solomon expresses both phases of thé 
thought — “ Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth ; 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” And to the same effect is 
Paul’s declaration that “to be carnally minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

But at this point of our inquiry it is‘ to be noted that in the texts 
and facts passed in review wé have seen only one phase of the Divine 
character and administration, that whiel i so often set forth im the 
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early and. later Scriptures —that God is “our King our Lawgiver 
and Judge,” and as such holds us to strict accountability to law; as 
suring security and peace to the obedient, and penalty to the dis- 
obedient : 


“The Lord reigneth —he shall judge the people righteously. He 
cometh to judge the earth; he shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness, and the people with his truth” (Ps. xcvi., xcviii.). “The Lord 
hath prepared his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over 
all” (ciii.). “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” (Gen. 
xviii.) “Verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth” (Ps. lviii.). 
“The Lord, the righteous Judge” (2 Tim. iv.). “ God the Judge of 
all” (Heb. xii.). “God judgeth the righteous, and is angry with the 
wicked, every day” (Ps. vii.). 


All that we have written thus far has brought out only this one 
element in the manifold relations of God to man; revealing to us his 
action as Ruler and Judge. awarding to every man his just dues ac- 
cording to his character and conduct. 

If. The Gifts of God. But surely God is something more to 
to us than Ruler and Judge. He has not fulfilled all his wishes, and 
purposes, or his obligations to us, when he has paid us our wages, just 
exactly what we have earned, and what is our right, and nothing 
more. His relations to us are not legal only, but parental ; not those 
solely of an employer and master, but those of a generous Benefactor 
and a loving Father. As our King, he requires loyal obedience to 
his laws; as our Judge, he upholds the law by infliction of penalty ; 
as our Master he pays us the wages of our service; but as our FATHER 
he gives us uncounted blessings, and makes us, as his children, heirs 
of an immortal inheritaace with all its joys, and privileges, and future 
possibilities. Beyond and above all punishments and all rewards 
there is a redemption, a deliverance, an eternal life, an immortality, 
which is the gift of God, the free outcome of his great mercy ; and not 
the reward of merit nor the wages of work on our part. 


1The language in Romans ii. 7, already referred to, is somewhat difficult of interpre- 
tation: “ To them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor and. 
immortality ; eternal life’ God renders ‘‘eternal life’? to those who by well-doing 
seek “immortality.” If “ immortality” is to be taken in its ordinary sense, then the 
seekers regarded it as the reward of well-doing; and thence comes the inference that 
evil doers, the wicked, will not obtain it, or, in other words, will be annihilated. But 
it is to be noted that Paul says that ‘eternal life,” not “ immortality,’’ will be attained 
by the well-doing; and the Saviour says, ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee the ,only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” The original is 
apOugote, and is the same word used in 2 Tim. i. 10: ‘he hath brought - and sm- 
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This truth is stated repeatedly in the New Testament, with special 
emphasis. For example: “ The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. vi.). Ob- 
serve, Paul does not compare the wages of sin with the wages of 
righteousness ; but wages on the one hand with gifts on the other. 
Death is the wages paid in the service of sin; but eternal life is not 
wazes or an equivalent paid for service rendered, but a gift. Again 
we have this declaration in Ephesians ii.: “ For by grace are ye suved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast. For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God before hath or- 
dained that we should walk in them.” A very remarkable statement 
is this. Here is a salvation, whatever is meant by the word, that is 
not a reward, but bestowed by grace or favor, through a faith which 
is itself the gift of God, and expressly certified to be not the wages of 
works. Nothing can be more explicit and positive. And however 
we may interpret the passage, whether the rovzto, “that,” refers to 
“saved” or “faith,” there is plainly here something that is not of 
merit, not the payment of a debt; something in addition to the reward 
of righteousness and obedience, and which comes out of the goodness 
of God, out of the unpurchased and everlasting love of the Father.* 

And how constantly is this idea of the gift of God reiterated in the 
last verses of Rom. v.: “But not as the offence, so also is the free 
gift”; “the grace of God, and the gift by grace hath abounded” ; 
“the free gift is of many offences unto justification” ; “abundance of 
grace, and the gift of righteousness”; “ by the righteousnes of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” Here again we 
see not the Almighty King and Ruler, not the inflexible Judge who 
feels his duty done when the penalty is inflicted, but the FaTHER full 
of grace toward his erring children, and showing mercy, after and be- 
yond the offence and the condemnation, in the free gift of eternal life 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. As Paul says, “to him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. And if by grace, then 
mortality to light.” In 1 Cor xv. it is always translated by “incorruption,” while 
aduvacia is used for ‘immortality ’’; as, “this mortal must put on immortality.” 
In Eph. vi. 24 and Titus ii. 7, agoupoic is rendered by ‘*sincerity.’’ Dr. Hurst, in 
Lange’s Commentary, interprets the passage “as stages in the development of noble 


seeking — aphtharsia being deliverance from corruption, and the eternal life as the 
‘grace and gift of God.” 


2Dr. Hodge says, ‘faith is a grace; something supernatural; something which we 
are to receive, and not achieve for ourselves.’’— Conference Papers, LXV. 
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is it no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace” (Rom. iv., 
xi.). 

So John, in his first epistle (chap. v.) says, “This is the record, 
that God hath given us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” Here 
the fact that God has given us eternal life in Christ is the thing to be 
believed, and “ he that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself.” Hence Christ says, “he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.” God has given us this great blessing in his Son, and we 
come into possession of it by believing, or through faith. But even if 
we do not believe, the fact of God’s gift remains; for as Paul says, 
“ What if some do not believe, shall their nnbelief make the faith (or 
truth) of God of none effect? God forbid” (Rom. iii.). 

And Peter’s testimony is to the same point, though referring to an- 
other branch of the subject, the life immortal: “ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you who are 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation” (1 Epist. i.). 
Here is an incorruptible inheritance which is bestowed upon us not 
because we are faithful servants, but because we are children. and 
therefore heirs, and joint heirs with Christ. We have not earned it; 
we are begotten to it, and have no title to it save of God’s love, and 
our relations to him as children. 

This distinction between justice and grace, between the reward of 
righteousness and the gift of God, is sustained by the uniform testimony 
of Scripture in its mention of the great redemption, when “the 
creature (mankind) shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God”; or, as the Saviour 
expresses it, when they are equal unto the angels of God, and “are 
children of God being children of the resurrection.” As regards the 
first, the reward of righteousness, it is always according to what man 
does. As regards the second, the great deliverance or redemption, it 
is always according to what God does; according to his Will, his Pur- 
pose, his Mercy. A few citations will show this. 


“ Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself, that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness ot times he might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, 
even in him: in whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being 
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predestinated according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his own will, that we should be to the 
praise of his glory who first trusted in Christ” (Eph. i.). 


Now here God declares his purpose, to gather unto himself through 
Christ all his creatures, both in heaven and earth; and at the same 
time declares that this purpose rests solely on his Benevolence, or 
good pleasure. This reunion of all intelligent beings with him is not 
a reward of faith, obedience, or righteousness on their part, but the 
result, the gift of the Father’s absolute love for them as his children. 
It has nothing to do with rewards or punishments — these have their 
respective offices, administered according to conduct and character ; 
but this final ingathering is something outside of these, proceeding 
upon wholly different principles, the result of God’s Will and Love. 

By faith in this truth, by trust in Christ, we are saved now, in this 
life, from doubt and unbelief, and that fear which hath torment, and 
so have a foretaste of the blessed inheritance, make it in part a present 
reality ; but only in part; its completion, its fulness of joy belongs to 
the life immortal. It is on this ground that Paul says, “ Who hath 
saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was given 


us in Christ Jesus before the world began” (2 Tim.i.). But even 


this present partial salvation was not according to works, but accord- 
ing to God’s grace or favor. No faith of man, no righteousness of 
man brought Christ and his truth into the world. His coming and 
the consequent salvation through faith from ignorance and sin, were 


wholly of God, the outcome of his love and independent will. The 


same thought is in our quotation from his letter to the Ephesians : 
“being predestinated . . . that we should be to the praise of his 
glory who first trusted in Christ”; “ created in Christ Jesus unto good 


works.” And again in chapter ii., “God, who is rich in mercy, for 


his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ; by grace are ye saved.” Of 
course then, if dead in sins, without faith or goodness, or merit of any 
sort, this quickening into spiritual life, this creation unto good works, 


was not the reward of good works, but the gift ot God’s grace and 


good pleasure. 
Paul, in the gratitude of his heart for his deliverance from unbelief, 
enmity and sin, seems never weary of referring to the goodness and 


power of God his present salvation and all the glory and joy of the 
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fature life. including of course that life itself. He insists that all is 
due to the infinite goodness of God, and nothing to works or any 
‘ worthiness on his part. And what is true of him, is true of all: 

“For we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers: lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another. But after that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but. according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that 
being justified by his grace, we should: be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life” (Titus iii.). 


Now whatever meaning we may put upon the word “saved ” in this 
passage, whether we refer it to present or to future salvation, or to 
both, one thing is clear and positive — it is a salvation according to 
divine mercy, and not according to human works of righteousness. 
The washing of regeneration, and the renewing by the Holy Spirit is 
God’s work, and not man’s. And the previous frightful moral degra- 
dation of those renewed and regenerated is proof enough that it was 
no well-deserving on their part that led to their Pee but “ the 
kindness and love” of the Father. 

But for all this it is not to be supposed for a moment that in their 


previous wicked estate they were exempted from the inexorable moral 
law, according to which God governs the world as a Ruler and Judge. 
While living in malice and envy, serving their lusts, disobedient, hating 
and hateful, they had to eat the fruit of their doings, and to reap as 
they had sowed. If we believe God’s word, they were like the 


troubled sea which cannot rest. but is perpetually casting up mire and 
dirt. But the deliverance came at last through Christ. but not of 
themselves, it was the gift of God. Prior to this, as with David, “the 


pains of hell gat hold” on them; but after this they could gratefully 


say, “Hou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell,” now fully 


comprehending the meaning of the divine declaration, “There is no 
God else beside me,aszust God anda Saviour!” That God is 
just in punishing sin is no proof that he will not save those whom he 


punishes. 


But, as we have intimated, this deliverance, this gift of the Holy 
Spirit is only the beginning of the manifold mercies which the Father 
has in store for his children, for, 


“ Eye hath not seemy nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
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heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” “ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 


all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things?” “ Be- 
hold, I shew you a mystery —we shall not all sleep, but we SHALL 


all be changed ; for this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality, and then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory ! Thanks be 


to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive; 


and as we have borne the image of the earthy, we SHALL also bear the 
image of the heavenly. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 


weakness, it is raised in power”; “neither can they die any more, for 


- they are equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, being the 


children of the resurrection.” 


These passages we have cited to show, not simply the fact of immor- 
tal life, but the character of it, the change from corruption to incorrup- 
tion, from weakness to power, frum dishonor to glory; and that all 
this, the future lite itself, with all its blessings, glories and possibilities, 
come of the Almighty Power and the Eternal Goodness of God, his 
supreme gift unto man. We are made alive in Christ; we do not 
make ourselves alive. We are raised — we do not raise ourselves — 
incorruptible, in spiritual power and glory. We bear the image of 
the heavenly, we are changed according to the Will of God, accord- 
ing to his Purpose, according to his Mercy, according to the working 
of his mighty Power, whieh he wrought in Christ, when he raised him 
from the dead (Eph. i.). 


Christians in the First Century. 


Tue Acts of the Apostles is the first authentic history of the be- 
ginnings of Christianity beyond the boundaries of Judea. From this 
we learn of Paul’s missionary journeys, and of his labors, perils and 
persecutions in preaching the Gospel among the Jews and Gentiles. 
On his first journey, A. D. 45, 46, he visited the island of Cyprus, now 
attracting so much attention because of Di Cesnola’s wonderful arche- 


ological discoveries, whose treasures are deposited in the Art Museum 


of New York; and because of its recent transfer to England, the re- 
sult of the Russo-Turkish war. He also visited Antioch in Pisidia, 
Iconium, and Lystra, where the crowd, moved by his eloquence, 
thought he must be Mercury, and his'companion Barnabas, Jupiter. 
On his return he came to Antioch in Syria, where the first Gentile 
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church was founded, and the disciples were first called Christians ; and 
thence he went up to the council at Jerusalem. 


On his second journey, A. D. 49--53, he went through Syria, 


Cilicia, Phrygia and Galatia, and from Alexandria Troas he crossed 
the Agean Sea to Neapolis, whence he proceeded to Philippi. After 
his successful labors here, he passed on to Thessalonica, Berea and 


Athens, where he preached that wonderful sermon on Mars Hill to an 


audience such as he had never before addressed. From Athens he 


went to Corinth, where he tarried eighteen months; thence to Ephe- 
sus, and finally, by way of Czsarea to Jerusalem. 


His third missionary tour, A. D. 54--58, took bim to the churches 
in Galatia, Phrygia, and Ephesus, and through Macedonia and IIlyri- 


cum; thence by Mitylene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, Cyprus, Tyre, 
&c., to Jerusalem, where he was arrested because of the disturbances 


made by the Jews, and appealed to the Emperor at Rome, a privilege 
he enjoyed by right of his Roman citizenship. He embarked at 
Cesarea in a ship bound for Rome, was transferred at Myra to an- 
other vessel which was wrecked at Malta. Put on board a third ship 
he finally landed at Puteoli, near Pozzuoli, and made the remainder 
of the journey to Rome on foot. 

After remaining a prisoner in his own hired house for two years, 
preaching the new religion to all who came to hear. he was liberated ; 
and immediately visited the island of Crete, Macedonia, Corinth, 
Nicopolis, and Dalmatia; was arrested a second time in Asia, and a 
second time brought to Rome a prisoner, and there ended his life as a 
martyr, some time after the great fire in Rome, and during the dread- 
ful persecution of the Christians by the Emperor Nero. 


The burning ot Rome occurred A. D. 64, and Nero, to shield him- 
self from suspicion, charged the Christians, who had already begun to 


attract attention, with setting it on fire. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
in his account of the conflagration, says that there was “a vast multi- 
tude” of them in the city at that time. It is not known when, or by 
whom, the gospel was first preached in Rome, but it was evidently at 
an early period, and probably by some Roman Jews converted on the 
day of Pentecost, who on their return began proclaiming the good 
tidings to others, Jews and Gentiles (compare Rom. ii. 17 and xi. 13), 
and finally gathered them into a church or congregation. And it was 
to this church, whose “faith was spoken of throughout the world” 
(i. 8), that Paul wrote his epistle some two or three years before he 
himself had seen Rome. 
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Nero died, or killed himselt, A. D. 68, and Vespasian succeeded to 
the throne the next year, having for this purpose returned from the 
Jewish War which he was conducting with great success, leaving its 
completion to his son Titus, who besieged and destroyed Jerusalem. 
Notwithstanding the Neronian persecution the number of Christians 
constantly increased at Rome, the very cruelties of the imperial savage 
toward them enlisting the sympathies of the people in their behalf, as 
stated by Tacitus. And it is evident that some of the converts were 
persons of position and influence, as is-shown by Paul’s statement at 
the close of his epistle to the Philippians— “all the saints salute you, 
chiefly they that are of Cesar’s household” ; and also from the expres- 
sion in chapter i. 18, “my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace,” or perhaps the Pretorium. These are somewhat general 
statements, to be sure, but it is probable that the members of the im- 
perial household, in any capacity, were socially much above the average 
laboring population. 

There is a curious and interesting epitaph from the catacombs, the 
great burial place of the early Christians, in further illustration of this 
supposition. Vespasian, as already mentioned, became emperor in 
A. D. 69, and reigned ten years, dying in A. .D. 79. The inscription 
alluded to relates to an architect who was in the service of Vespasian, 
and states that he was put to death by his order because he became a 
Christian. Of course this must have been before A. D. 79, about 
forty years after the crucitixion, soon after Paunl’s execution, and more 
than twenty years before John died. And there is another marble 
slab which says, “ Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul (France), who 
was strangled, with all his family, for the faith of Christ. They rest 
in peace. Theophila, his handmaid, set up this.” There is still an- 
other from a grave of the time of Adrian who became emperor seven- 
teen years after the death of John the apostle. It reads thus: “In 
Christ. Marius, a young military officer, who had lived long enough 
when with his blood he gave up his life for Christ, at length rests in 
peace. The believers set up this with tears, and in fear on the 6th 
Ides of November.” These inscriptions show that some of those em- 
bracing the gospel at this early period were persons of place and social 
standing, and were loyal soldiers of Christ in spite of sneers and ridi- 
cule and danger and death. 

A curious evidence of the contempt which was felt by some of 
the Pagan multitude in Rome toward the new Religion at this period, 
and of the ridicule and odium heaped upon those professing it, came to 
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light in 1857 in the course of some excavations and changes made in 
one of the streets. After being buried up for 1750 years, and thus 
preserved safely, it is unexpectedly brought to view for the edification 
of the present generation, and to demonstrate the prevalence of Chris- 
tianity in Rome in the first century, and the knowledge among the 
masses that its author was crucified. It is a most remarkuble con- 
firmation, from an unexpected quarter, of the historical truth of the 
evangelical records regarding the death of Christ, and the rapid spread 
of his religion. We take the account from “Caricature and other 
Comic Art in all Times, and many Lands, by James Parton,” pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The caricature, as will be seen, represents a 
Christian as worshipping a man with the head of an ass nailed to'a 
cross, the caricaturist thus expressing his contempt for the worshipper 
aud for the object of his reverence. Mr. Parton says, 


“ This picture was found 
in 1857 upon the wall of 
a narrow Roman street, 
which was closed up and 
shut out from the light of 
day about A. D. 100, to 
facilitate an extension of 
the imperial palace. The 
wall when uncovered was 
found scratched all over 
with rude caricature draw- 
ings in the style of the 
specimen given. This one 
immediately arrested at- 
tention, and the part of 
the wall on which it was 
drawn was carefully re- 
moved to the Collegio 
Romano, in the museum 
of which it may now be 
inspected. The Greek 
words scrawled upon the picture may be translated thus: ‘ Alexame- 
nos is worshipping his God.’ 

“These words sufficiently indicate that the picture was aimed at 
some member, to us unknown, of the despised sect of the Christians. 
It is the only allusion to Christianity which has yet been found upon 
the walls of the Italian cities; but it is extremely probable that the 
street artists found in the strange usages of the Christians a very fre- 
quent subject.”— pp. 25--6.1 

1President Bartlett, in his new book, ‘* Egypt to Palestine,” errs in saying the in- 
scription was “ scratched in a ruom of the Palatine”; and also in the name which is 
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How such a discovery as this takes us back over the centuries, sets 
us down in the streets of Rome, and makes real to us the people, the 
. lite, the thought and talk of the times when Paul was there. In this 
incident we see the idlers and loungers about the corners of the street, 
and in the public places, leaning against the walls, or seeking shady 
nooks where they may escape the scorching rays of the sun, and gossip 
about the affairs of the day’s passing events, rumors which fill the air, 
or whatever new thing attracts the attention of the public, or invites 
the talk of the multitude. At the particular time when the rude 
sketch given above was made, we may suppose a crowd of idle 
“loafers” were gathered in the neighborhood of the imperial palace, 
and the subject of the new religion was up for comment; and prob- 
ably the persecution of a few years before was in discussion. 

Of course to such a crowd the constancy and courage of the Chris- 
tians under torture and in the agonies of death, was an inexplicable 
problem, and seemed to them obstinacy, supreme folly, a sort of in- 
sanity with which they could have no patience. To reject the gods 
of Rome, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Neptune, Venus, Minerva, with their 
magnificent temples and the splendors of their worship, and in their 
stead take up with a crucified foreign criminal, and worship him as a 
god — for so it seemed to these ignorant street theologians — this was 
something beyond their understanding ; and they counted these people 
fools, blockheads, asses, fit only to worship a compound of man and 
ass. In this coarse and vulgar style, without doubt, the group of — 
loungers were talking over the matter on the day alluded to, when 
one of them probably mentioned Alexamenos, a neighbor perhaps, as 
having forsaken the religion of his fathers, and gone over to the Chris- 
tians. On the moment some vagabond, or vagrant boy, seizes the 
idea, and with a piece of charcoal scratches on the wall the rough 
carirature which the reader has here before him; and which when 
completed was doubtless greeted with shouts of laughter from the idle 
rabble. 

We know nothing of Alexamenos, but probably his ashes lie in some 
one of the million graves of that vast Christian cemetery of the Cata- 
combs. We know nothing of the street artist whose work remains to 
the present. How little he knew what he was doing that day; how 


not ‘* Anaxamenos,’’ but Alexamenos, as seen above. But he gives other examples of 
scratching which are interesting as illustrations of school-boy life. In the Pedagogium, 
or Schoolhouse, in the rear of the Palatine Hill, “the boys scratched on the plaster of 
the walls, Felicis, Dolychorus, and other names — and half sentences in bungling letters, 
such as ‘ Corinthus exit de pedagogio.’” 
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little he thought that this rongh sketch would live through eighteen 
hundred years, and be welcomed in this nineteenth century as the wit- 
ness of an enemy, or a scoffer, to the presence and prevalence of. 
Christianity in Rome less than seventy years after the crucifixion, and 
while the apostle John was probably living. Truly, he “builded better 
than he knew.” And how impossible to have convinced those who 
laughed that day at the caricature, that these despised Christians, the 
religious kindred of Alexamenos, would one day take complete pos- 
session of the imperial city, of the Roman empire, of all Europe, of 
the world; and that the Cross which they counted the sign of disgrace 
and shame, would displace the eagles of Rome, and become the symbol 
of glory and honor and immortality ! 


Memory and Conscience in the Future Life. 


Ir 1s astatement often made of late by teachers of all creeds, that 
God has so constituted human nature that the record of sin once com- 
mitted can never be erased nor blotted out from the Memory ; that it 
will follow us as long as life continues, as long as the soul lives. Mr. 
Cook, and these whe think with him, take this ground, and from this 
hasten to the conclusion of endless regret and pain as the consequence. 
of sin. Mr. Cook does not even exempt the regenerated and purified, 
not even himself, from the results of this universal law. Conscience 
' is represented as inexorable and imperative in this respect, refusing us 
the privilege of forgetting even repented wrong; and Shakespeare, 
Byron, aad others are cited in support of this teaching. 

We confess to a good deal of ignorance on the subject. There are 
80 many strange things coming to light respecting the powers of Con- 
science and Memory, and the conditions and surroundings of the soul 
in a fleshly body are so different from what they will be in a spiritaal 
bedy, that we greatly hesitate about any very positive dogmatizing on 
this point. We do not feel sure that one can confidently predict on 
any grounds of mental philosophy, on any established facts of psy- 
chology, what will be in the future life from what is in this life. 

But if we accept the statements of these theologians and poets, a 
good many questions immediately force themselves upon the atten- 
tion, to which our orthodox philosophers ought to give some consideration, 
Of course it is admitted now that there will be degrees of punishment, 
pain and regret hereafter, according to the degrees of guilt and wrong 
doing. Let us look a moment then at certain well known characters 

NEW SERIES, VOL. XVI 34 
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in, Scripture — Jacob, David, Solomon, Peter, and others. Somehow 
it is taken, for. granted, that all these will. be saved, and enter into, the 
joys. of. the. celestial, realms; but, according to. the teachings of this 
philosophy, they. take, with them into, the, heayenly. life the memory of 
the sins, committed on, earth, Will conscience do, its, duty there ag 
faithfully, as, it,did,it here? Possibly, this is so; we do not, dispute. it; 
hut, haying no knowledge. on,the subject, we.are. willing to be instructed 
by, those who. haye,’ 

But, this being the, case, what, will he,the, measure, of David's, hap- 
piness, or.in,other, words what. will be the.meagure of his regret, and, 
shame, and anguish, when, he remembers, the, sins. and, crimes, of which, 
he was guilty in this world? And whenever. the. brave,and_ unselfish, 
Uriah meets him in heaven, thus bringing his wickedness fresh to 
mind, will not. Memory. send:a shudder. through his soul, and Con- 
science, if true to her mission, lay her fiery scourge upon him, till he 
flies from the presence of the man he so foully wronged? What kind 
of happiness then will David find in heaven, so called, if this philoso- 
phy be correct regarding memory, conscience and the spiritual status 
of souls in the hereafter ? 

Let us now glance at some other historical characters not usually 
counted among the saved —as John Stuart Mill, Franklin, &c, The 

reader knows something of the first named; an unbeliever in many 
things, but a man of noble mind and loving heart, pure in life, upright, 
loyal to his convictions, thoroughly faithful in speech and action. Now 
when he enters the future world as one of the damned what will 
memory and conscience have to do in his case? Only, so far as we 
can see, to render in their entire approval of his good, sincere, and 
manly life on earth. Memory will have no accusations for him, and 
Conscience will have no scourge for his honest and pure soul. Even. 
if he looks back regretfully upon his want of faith in this world, and: 
sorrows to think how much usefulness and happiness were lost through 
his unbelief; yet he has no remembrance ot crimes, like those of David, 
to fill his soul with horror and unguish. 

Now under these circumstances it is idle to talk of David as being 


1 Grant but the existence of memorv as an indestructible part of the mental struct- 
ore and thére is an ~ = any life, no matter what has been the history, to make a, 
eli for any man, provided there be an adequate prompter, to awaken recallection. to. 
vivid- life wha fiction; to spread before the way tis complete reo tee to pe rec- 
cg ition of every ite, hat prompting, intensifying power, all the facts of life.prove, 

es HS we approach eternity, and will, mayhap, be inconceivably active when the 
al.of the flesh;is reared, agd the soul itself enters the vivid experiences of the- alter . 
Ue" — Ren Le ae Cafe 
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in heaven and John Stuart Mill in hell; as"if these words described 
places instead of conditions’ of thé soul. Butleaving this, and accept- 
ing the literalism of Orthodoxy, We have Were’ these two men whosé 
ioral and spiritual conditions’ after death, according to the philosophy 
iti review, set at defiance thé very conclusions theologically built upon 
it— the one in heaven tormented by memory and scourged by con- 
stience; the other in hell’ comforted by memory and approved by 
conscience, unless in the last'case’ they’ both lie as to the facts. And 
even if they did, we think Jolin'Stoart Mill, if as clear-headed as Hé 
was'on earth, would quickly detect it, and decline to be damned di 
tortnented by any such transparent cheat. 

But in view of this state of things, what bécomes of the popular dis- 
tii¢tions between heaven’ ahd hell? What becomes of the great gulf 
inthe parable of the Rich’ Man’ and’ Lazartis, which is supposed té 
séparate hereafter between thé joys of the’ one; and the miseries of the’ 
other? As far as we can miaké gut‘ the’ casé’from the philosophy ‘of 
Mr. Cook and his followers, of whatever creed, it cannot make much’ 
difference with David whétlier he'is‘on one side of it or the other. 
Atid‘as for John Stuart Mill, with’only’ pléasant memories of the past, 
afid his conscience entirely at rest, hé would’ have no occasion to pass” 
to'the other side. Putting him'‘in’ hell’ does'ndt put hell into him. "If 
thé’punishment of the wicked is’ spiritual, aid‘ dot material, as is now 
géiierally agreed, if it is ‘chiefly inflicted through memory and con- 
scietice, such a man woull'be comfortable, at least, anywhere, being 
wholly independent ot his ‘strrouhdings. 

But dismissing the question of place, the’ fact or the metaphor of" 
thé'great gulf, let us return‘té ‘our philosophy again. Mr. Cook saya,’ 

“It is self-evident that while we continue to exist as personalities 
oi’ the same plan we now exhibit in our natures, conscience will be 
séiiething we cannot escape from. 

‘ The mind is'Its own’ place, aiid in itself 
Can make a-heaven’of hell, a hell of heaven.’ 
It-is self-evident that our past is itreversible:' It is self-evident that 
we cannot escape from our record; that no lapse of time lessens the’ 
sense of ill-desert, if the memory is vivid and thoughtful. It is a ter- 
rible ‘certainty that Judas Iscariot, if he ever blamed himself justly, 
mist ‘continue to blame himielf forever and forever.” 


Now making this a purély psychological’ quéstion, or, as Mr. Coolt” 
réjdices to put it, a “scientific” question;: without any help frorit’ 
theology or the Bible, we ask once more, What measure of happiness 
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is possible for Jacob. or David, or Peter, or any one once a sinner? 
We ask with the disciples, “ Who then can be saved,” in the sense of 
happiness hereafter? for “all have sinned and come short of the glory 


of God.” And Mr. Cook cannot answer, “ With God all things are 
possible.” That would be changing the ground of the argument, which 


is philosophical and not Biblical. And it is of no avail to resort to 
repentance, or regeneration, or the atonement, because these are fac- 
tors which do do not belong to a purely psychological, or a purely 


philosophical discussion. We are dealing with memory and con- 


science only, and we are informed that as long as we exist “as per- 
sonalities on the same plan we now exhibit,” we “cannot escape from 
conscience,” and “no lapse of time will lessen the sense of ill-desert ” 


80 long as memory is alive. And Mr. Cook emphasizes this in regard 
to his friend, the murderer, whose “ reliance is all in the Atonement ; 


he hates what God hates, and loves what God loves; he has the new 
birth — but does that erase or cover up the record of the murder?” 


The italics are his own. 


Well, the Psalms show that David repented, hated what God hates, 


loved what God loves, and experienced the new birth; but does all 
this erase or cover up the record of the murder of Uriah, or his other 
crimes? “Is it not a terrible certainty if” David “ever blamed him- 


self justly, he must continue (as well as Judas) to blame himself for- 
ever and forever?” It this philosophy is correct and final, no other 


result is possible. Its law of retribution holds in the case of David 
and Jacob and Peter, as well as in the case of Judas Iscariot and the 


aforesaid murderer. For as our “scientific” oracle says, taking in the 
present and the future, “the idea of a man being relieved from the 


natural results of his sin is in conflict with clear thought.” 
In order to escape from this difficulty the Atonement is introduced 


as releasing the sinner from punishment and fear; but this, as we 
have said, is the abandonment of the philosophy in review, and the 


substitution of a theological expedient. But even with this change of 
base, the lecturer says, “the record of disobedience or sin cannot be 


changed, and must be remembered with regret.” 
The truth is Do merely psychological nor philosophical argument is 


adequate to the solution of the problem of salvation. Reasoning from 
the human side only, from memory and conscience, Mr. Cook is right ; 
but then the reasoning holds good against all who have sinned in this 


life, whether in heaven or in hell; for, as he says elsewhere, law in its 
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action pervades the universe. The conversion of a great criminal 
does not release him from the laws and penalties of memory and con- 
science. He takes these with him into the future life. And David, 


if we leave out the divine factor, takes his hell with him into heaven ; 


and speedily discovers that there is no complete happiness for him 


save through the interposition of God —call it by what uame you 
will. 


And at this point come the questions which all intelligent and 
thoughtful believers find it so difficult to answer. What is the method 


of this divine interposition? By what process are we to be so changed 
in the future life, that, with an active memory and a healthy con- 
science, we can still look back upon the sins and wrongs and crimes 


of this life without sorrow or remorse? The Orthodox atonement, 
aven with its new definitions, does not answer the question; for I do 


not see how I am to be at peace with myself because another has 
suffered, whether punishment or chastisement, in my place or on ac- 
count of my sin. Rather, if the moral sense is as acute hereafter as 


here, my anguish will be increased by the thought that those I love, 


and who love me, have been involved in my shame and suffering. 
What then is the nature of this change? Are the laws of memory 
and conscience to be suspended? or is memory to be blotted out in 


some way which shall yet preserve our identity and leave us happy? 
Neither science nor philosophy can guide us here, and as yet we are 


without any psychological data on which we may build a satisfactory 
answer. Here and there occasionally a gleam of light breaks out, 


from some normal or abnormal action of the mind, which suggests a 
possible explanation; but, attempting to follow it, the darkness soon 


settles down again, and we cannot see. We doubt not there is an ex- 
planation, but at present it is beyond the orbit of our reasoning. We 
believe in final universal happiness, but by what change this is to be 


accomplished, if memory and conscience are in the next life what they 


are in this, ig not clear to us. The fact however is declared with 
sufficient clearness, though the process is not revealed. Whether such 
language as the following casts any light on the subject the reader 


must judge for himself: “I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 


transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins”; “Hide thy face from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities”; “repent that your sins may be 
blotted out” (is the sin only blotted out, or the memory of it, or 


both?); “I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
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no more” (but we shall remember; God will forgive us, but can we 
forgive ourselves? Not according to the philosophy in review) ; byt 
“there is now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus = 
for to be spiritually minded 4s life and peace” (when the sinner then 
turns from his sin and possesses this life and peace, what are memory 
and conscience doing?) ; “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them” (in which ease 
will conscience accuse us, or not?); “the blood of Christ shall purge 
your conscience from dead works”; ‘Christ gave himself for the 
church that he might present it to himself a glorious church, without 
spot or wrinkle.” 

These passages, as we have said, declare the fuct of life and peace 
for those whose sins are blotted out, those saved through Christ, in 
spite of the asserted fact that the soul’s past is irreversible, and the 
sinner cannot escape the retributions of memory and conscience in the 
life tocome. By what changes in memory and conscience this ig 
wrought out is not revealed. In the mean time we rest in the divine 
testimony, believing that 


“ Gol is his own interpreter, 
Aud he will make it plain.” 


Religious World. 


A recent discovery among the cuneiform tablets in the British Museum 
shows that state annals were kept at Babylon as well as at Nineveh. 
The inscription recurds a campaign by a general of Nebuchadnezzir in 
the land of Mitzir, which, it is expected will be identified as Egypt. 
This campaign agtinst rebels was in the 37th ye ir of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign. Ith s hitherto been supposed that there was no expedition into 
Egypt after the deposition of Pharaoh Hophra, which took place in Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s 33d ye:r, or B. C. §72. So acditions are being constantly 
made to our knowledge of Bible Jands and nations by the study ot Baby- 
lonian and Ninevite records. The J/udependent from which we borrow 
the above facts mentions a French work, just issued, in which the author 
critically ex imines the translations by cuneiform scholars of the histori- 
cal texts. “His conclusions are favorable to their substantial accuracy, 
to the value and number of the new facts acquired by means of them, and 
tq the present condition of Assyrian research More especially he dwells 
upon the immense importance of recent discoveries to biblical students.” 


— The startling statement that deyvil-worship has been revived amongst, 
some of the colored people of the South who had been left to their owp 
preachers, and that when discovered a child was about to be sacrificed, 
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Was inate by Dr. Brown At the Episcopal Delegate Missidnary Confér- 
Gince ‘at Clevelatid,; Ohio. So says the Christian Union, and also that 
the Shinto sect of Buddhists in Japan have just completed a college at 
Kioto in Which 600 Students will be trained for proselyting purposes, 
some being prepared for missions to Europe and America. It has re- 
cently established a flourishing mission in Chita. 


— It appears that the Paganism of the Chutch of the Dark Ages still 
prevails in some places. The body of a child was recently tound ina 
wood near Satschcheri, in the Caucasus Seven Hebrews were at once 
accused by the Greek Cliistians. of having killed and secreted it for their 
Easter sacrifice, and they were artested, but the district judge discharged 
them, it being shown that the child died of natural causes and that the 
wounds on the corpse had been caused by wild beasts. The Hebrews of 
the village thereupon gave a feast to celebrate the escape of their accused 
coreligionists, when the Greek priest raised a mob of villagers and fell 
upon the assembled feasters, killing six of them and wounding mary 
more ! 


Mr. Rassam, who is carrying on the wore begun by the late Mr. George 
Smith, has just discovered at Babylon an octagonal cylinder, on the sides 
of which are engraved a history of the campaign of Sennacherib aginst 
King Hezekiah. This important find is to be sent to London for safe 
keeping in the British Museum. 


— Some of our theological studénts will be interésted, perhaps, in the 
manner of life of the students in the training school for Mohammedan - 
Missionaries at Cairo, Egypt. Théy comé from neafly all the different 
countries where the religion of the Prophet holds sway, and give them- 
Sélves devotedly to the work of preparation, sacrificing cheerfully per- 
sonal comfort, ease, and whatever worldly benefits and ambitions may 
stand in their way. Says one of our exchanges, 

$ They have no lodgings, but roll themselves in their blankets and lié 
down to sleep in the hallways, live on coarse bread, and submit to other 
similar hardships. They certainly furnish quite a contrast to the theo- 
logical students of the period in our land, with all the modern conven- 
iences. But the special point which we have in mind is that it is useless 
for Christians to expect the speedy decline and fall of Mohammendanism, 
from, natural and inward decay, while it has in oné seminary several thou- 
sand theological students looking forward to its missionary service, who 
are willing to live in such primitive fashion. Such facts ought to deepen. 
our conviction of the need of Christian missions, and should stimulate 
our interest in them, add earnestness to our prayers, and enlarge our 
gifts.” 


— The Illustrated News, London, relates a most interesting discovery 
which has lately been made by Bishop Steere of Zanzibar on the East 
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Coast of Africa. It is found that the Swahili version of the Bible, trans- 
lated by the bishop, is intelligible to some of the tribes lying around the 
great central lakes. He says he has put a great many copies in circula- 
tion, and that King Mtesa, at Uganda, Stanley’s convert, understands 
Swahili, and the Consul General-has asked for him copies of this transla- 
tion. The missionaries in the interior, it is supposed, will immediately 
form adult schools and teach the people to read, so as to render the 
Swahili Scriptures of practical value. 


— Dr. Albert Day says, “A large majority of the 4000 cases of in- 
sanity which I have treated commenced their course of drunkenness by 
the use of what is termed light drinks, such as wine, beer, etc. I am 
fully satisfied that the use of light beverages is the initiatory step to a 
life of inebriety. ’ 


— The Greek Chamber of Deputies has charged Dr. Sp. Lambros with 
a mission to the monasteries on Mount Athos, for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the manuscripts and collection of bills and charters. 


— Great Britain’s contributions to foreign missions last year amounted 
to $5,503.965. Of the total amount the non-conformist societies of Eng- 
land raised $1,621,155, besides what non-conformists contributed to socie- 
ties not under their exclusive control. We may add also that a noble 
hearted Englishman, Robert Arthington of Leeds, has given $15,000 to 
the American Missionary Association for the purpose of establishing a 
new African Mission in the country northeast of the Victoria Nyanza 
Mission of the English Church; and $5,000 to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions tor a similar purpose. This gentleman has previously 
given $55,000 to English Societies for Central African Missions, with a 
request that $10,000 be invested in a steamer tu navigate the waters of 
this region. ; 


— “India, which had been responding so slowly to a half century of 
faithful preaching, yielded a glorious harvest the past year. No less 
than 40,000 souls have renounced heathenism and embraced Christianity. 
Several societies have shared the results of this wonderful movement. 
It began among the stations of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and spread to those of the Refurmed Church (Dutch), the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, and the Church Missionary Society. 
‘Whole villages have become Christians. The converts crowded upon 
the missionaries, who could not examine and receive them tast enough. 
Not less than 16,000 natives in the region of Tinnevelly have sent in 
their names to Bishop Caldwell, and placed themselves under instruction 
for baptism. He reports that village after village is laying aside its 
heathenism and seeking admission into the fold of Christ.” 
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1. Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. Edited by George R. Crooks, 
D.D., and John F. Hurst, D.D. Vol. 1. Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Henry M. Harman, D.D. Prof. of Ancient Languages and Literature in 
Dickson College. Phillips & Hunt. $4.00. 


We sent for this volume with the view of giving it a careful exami- 
nation in due time, and preparing a notice for the pages of the QuaR- 
TERLY; but the truth is it has been in constant use ever since it was 
laid-upon our table. It chanced, at the time it came, that we were 
engaged in certain readings and studies, into the line of which this 
work exactly fitted, and so saved us a great deal of time and labor; 
inasmuch as we found in this one book what we should have been 
obliged to hunt up in a dozen scattered volumes of Commentaries, En- 
cyclopedias, Lexicons, &c. With this experience we are bound to say 
that it is an exceedingly useful and convenient work, its pages being 
well stored with information drawn from various sources, and such as 
the minister and theological student will be likely to need in their 
every day labor and investigations. In fact it is a little library in it- 
self on the subjects treated, and as far as we are able to judge its state- 
ments are mostly based on the latest accepted results of Biblical schol- 
arship and honest critical inquiry. 

Dr. Harman has condensed into compact paragraphs a large amount 
of reading and study; he has looked textual difficulties in the face, 
fairly stated them, and generally with satisfactory answers; he has 
ably discussed the objections to the authorship, date, language, 
and credibility of the various books, or portions of books attacked 
or questioned by the different rationalistic and skeptical schools; he 
enters very fully into the matter of the authorship and the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic documents, of the Pentateuch; he treats the subject of 
inspiration in a reasonable and liberal spirlt ; and furnishes instructive 
chapters on the Hebrew language and cognate tongues, Hebrew Man- 
uscripts, Ancient Versions of the Old Testament, the Antiquity of 
Alphabetical Witing among the Hebrews, &c. He gives 400 pages to 
the Old Testament, and 300 to the New; every book in both being 
taken up separately, and carefully and impartially reviewed. Not en- 
dorsing every page of the volume, we still give it a most cordial wel- 
come as one sure to be very helpful and useful to all who are iuter- 
ested in the study of the Scriptures, and all who wish to know what 
can be said for and against their authority as the Word of God. 

_ For a Methodist scholar Dr. Harman has shown a good deal of 

courage on some points of criticism. He rejects the Pauline author- 
ship of “ Hebrews,” but cannot fix on any one as the writer. He does 
not allow that the “Second Epistle of Peter” is genuine, but thinks 
it written by some one in the first part of the second century. The 
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“Epistle of Jude” he does not regard as an inspired book, nor as the 
work of Jude the Apostle, though it may have been written by Jude 
the brother of our Lord, as supposed by De Wette and Bleek. He 
rejects the famous text of the “Three Witnesses”; the last twelve 
verses of Mark’s Gospel ; the passage concerning the Angel troubling 
the Pool of Bethesda (Jolin v. 1-4); and the account of the woman 
taken in adultery (John viii. 3-11). On the other hand he accepts 
the “ Song of Solomon,” though he does not regard it as of any special 
importance; and counts the standing still of the Sun and Moon in 
Joshua as history and not poetry, though quoted from the book Jasher. 
In this last he differs ftom the Cyclopedia of Drs. Strong and McClit- 
tock who assert that it is not to be understood literally. 

One word regarding the Theological and Biblical Library of which 
this is the first issue. Messrs Phillips and Hunt have entered upon 
an important undertaking in the publication of this series of works, 
embracing treatises on Biblical Hermeneutics, Biblical and Christian 
Archeology, Systematic Theology, Theological Encyclopedia and 
Methodology, Evidences of Christianity, Christian Theism and Moderna 
Science, History of Christian Doctrine, and the History uf the Chris- 
tian Charch. Several of these are now ready for the press. If they 
are all of equal merit with the first. the publishers may be sure of 
reaping a just reward for their enterprise. A copious index of Topics, 
and another of Authors quoted, will be appended to each volume. 


2. Ocean Wonders: A Companion for the Seaside. Freely Illustrated from Living 
Objects. Ky William E. Damen. D. Appleton & Co. New York, and 6 fiawley St., 
Boston. $1.50. 

A pleasant book to take to the seashore, pleasant and instructive to 
read anywhere, for with help of its teaching the most wnpractised and 
uneducated eye will soon be able to take in the marvels of divine 
creative skill as exhibited in what are truly styled “Ocean Wonders.” 
For this reason we are glad the book has been issued so seasonably, 
so that the thousands who flock to the beach during the summer vaca+ 
tion may take it with them, and thus mingle instruction and pleasure. 
It is not only scienee made easy, but science made delightful, both by 
its surprising revelations of life in the sea, and by the attractive style 
in which the story of these wonders is told. It takes up the lowest 
forms of marine life, following on to some of the strangest of the many 
strange denizens of the great deep, giving attention by the way to thé 
ugly and dangerous monsters known as Devil- Fish. 

A good companion of this volume would be a microscope, for oné 
of moderate power will reveal in sea-watet the marvellous resources 
of Nature in furnishing the minutest creations with organs a8 per 
fectly adapted to their mode of life as are those of the gigantic whale, 
or the vertebrate land animals; and “the study of the wondrous 
formations of sea-polypes, of the delicate zodphytes and corals, of thé 
sea urchins; the lily-stars, and the strange tish of delicate form and 
tint, opens to the student who approaches the subject for the first titns 
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an entirely new world of unexpected pleasure and unimagined forms 
of existence.” We hope some of our readers will experimentally test 
the truth of this, and return from the seashore in the autumn with en- 
larged views of the vast resources of Creative Power as displayed in 
the myriad forms of animal lite in the ocean, as well as on land. 

The publishers have issued the book in elegant style, and enriched 
its pages with uot less than 115 beautifully drawn and executed illus- 
trations. 


8. Faith and Rationalism, with short Supplementary Essays on Related Topics. 
By George P. Fisher, D.D.,.ot Yale Cullege Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


Prof. Fisher’s name on the title page of a book is good proof that 
it will pay to read it; and this little volume is certainly no exception 
to the rule. It is stored with the fruits of close thinking and reason- 
ing, all in the line of current philosophical and theological thought and 
inquiry; at the same time the first part is historical in its exposition 
of the origin, growth and characteristics of certain phases of Rational- 
ism. Of course the Orthodoxy of the author colors his reasoning 
whenever he touches doctrine, as he often does in this first part, which 
was an address before the Princeton Theological School. ‘The rejec- 
tion of the Trinity, the Orthodox Atonement and kindred dogmas, is 
sure proof of Rationalism, and is equivalent to a rejection of the divine 
authority of the Bible. Still the spirit of the book is manly and 
Christian, free from bitterness, and from the evangelical horror of 
heresy which is so often supposed to be proof of eminent piety. 

We have been most interested however in two or three of the “ Sup- 
plementary Essays,” which make the greater part of the volume. 
“The Doctrine of Nescience Respecting God” is very short, but very 
good. “The Doctrine of Evolution in its Relation to the Argument 
of Design,” is an admirable specimen of clear statement, as well as of 
sound logic. In showing that Evolution does not exclude the idea of 
design and divine agency, he gives us the following neat illustration: 

A huge roll of blank paper is at one end of a machine; at the other end there are 
thrown out the newspapers, in large double sheets. each of the right dimensions, printed 
on both sides, counted ont in separate parcels, or nently folded in readiness for the 
mails. The whole operation of supplying the stereotype plates with a due quantity of 
ink, of cutting the paper into separate sheets of requisite dimensions, of printing it, first 
on one side and then on the other, and of folding each sheet in a suitable manner, is 
done by the machinery, without human interference. ‘Fhe marks of design in the ma- 
chine are not diminished, they are rather increased, by the circumstance that no iuter- 
ference is required. 

. The machine at present used in the New York Tribune office doe< not put the sup- 
aement, in cause one is printed, into the main sheet, That work must be done by hand. 

ut they are now constructing a, printing-press which will perforin this additional task 
also, without human aid. Who will say that this additional perfection in the machine 
lessens the evidences of design in connection with the production of the newspaper? 
This analogy, be it obsarved, is not interded to illustrate the. probnuble relation of the 
agency of God to what we call second cauges—as if he stood without, and merely 
Watched their operation. It is mtended simply to show that extraordinary interposi- 
tions are not necessary tothe proof of design, and that the absence of such interferences 
Faises no presumption on the side of atheisin, It is obvious that the more complete and 


ingenious the mechanism in any invention of myn, the less need there is of special as- 
sistance in.the working of it)” Pp. 106-108, 
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4 From Egypt to Palestine, through Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South Country: 
Observations of 1 Journey made with special reference to the History of the Israelites. 
oe C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College. Harper & Brothers. 

3.50. 


We have seen the time, years ago, when we gladly would have 
given the price of this volume for one chapter in it — chap. v., “ Traces 
of Contact between Israel and Egypt.” The facts set down here were 
in existence at the time named, but they were, many of them, un- 
known. They have been brought to light from year to year, as ex- 
ploration and investigation and the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and monuments have shed new and increasing light upon the integrity 
of the Mosaic records. He must be wilfully blind who does not see 
in the striking coincidences ot the Hebrew and Egyptian tongues, and 
the incorporation of words from the monuments into the narrative of 
Moses, as well as the partial reflex action of the Hebrew on the Egyp- 
tian speech ; in the numerous traces of Egyptian influence on the cus- 
toms and practices of the Hebrews ; in the surprising manner in which 
continuous discoveries among the ruins, tombs, temples and monu- 
ments, with their abundant inscriptions and pictured representations, 
confirm the truth and exactness cf many once disputed statements and 
allusions of the Pentateuch to Egyptian life, animals, arts and man- 
ners ; and in the perfect agreement of certain historic assertions con- 
cerning Egypt in the Mosaic record with the state of facts disclosed 
by recent researches — he must resolutely shut his eyes who does not 
see in all this that the earlier portions of the Hebrew narrative must 
have come from a man born in Egypt or brought up there; and that 
the people written about must have had a long residence, and an 
eventful experience in Egypt. 

Every chapter of the book is interesting or informing. The first, 
which makes Rome and her empire the vestibule to the still vaster 
temple of antiquity, is an admirably painted historic picture, and has 
all the charm of a romance. Dr. Bartlett appears here in a new role, 
and his style is happily fitted to his subject. The chapters on 
“ Pharaoh,” “ Egypt and the Nile,” the “ Land of Goshen,” aud “ The 
Exodus,” though necessarily going over ground often trodden, are 
fresh and instructive. particularly the last. One cannot follow the 
author through the Wilderness, and note with what care he compares 
all the natural features of the route with the Bible record, and listen 
to all the arguments for his several conclusions, without a confident 
feeling that he is really on the very track of the Israelitish host ; and 
that he sees the same rugged mountains and grim deserts which they 
beheld, and looks into the very wells at which they quenched their 
thirst. 

Dr. Bartlett has made equally good use of his reading, of the testi- 
mony of intelligent witnesses, and of his own personal observation of 
the localities. He examines with diligence and patience every step of 
his way from Egypt to Palestine, and is never without good show of 
reasons for his decisions. He handles with great judgment and fair- 
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ness the oft-repeated objections asserting the impossibility of such a 
vast exodus by any known route through the Wilderness. Indeed 
the fairness with which he treats every phase of his subject is a pleas- 
ing feature of the book. He never attempts to force more out of his 
materials than there is in them; and in his use of the results of hiero- 
glyphic decipherment, he never puts a guess in the place of proof; 
never weakens his position by assuming as historic truth what as yet 
is only probability. 


5. Conference Papers, or Analyses of Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical; Delivered 
on Sabbath Afternoons to the Students of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By Charles Hodge, D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Whatever may be said of the theology of Dr. Hodge, one thing can 
safely be said of the man — he was thoroughly honest, consistent and 
fear less, always prepared to defend his beliefs against all comers, and 
ready to accept the logical results of his arguments without evasion or 
mental reservation. Another thing may be said also, that few men, 
if any, excelled him in the logical power of analysis, the faculty of 
seeing all there is in any passage or statement of Scripture at a glance, 
and distributing it into all its natural divisions, and then harmonizing 
and converging all these upon one central truth of life, duty, or spiritual 
experience — the chief drawback in this being that when the subject 
was doctrine, he often unconsciously read his own thought into a pas- 
sage, and then read it out again to his class as a part of the Divine 
thought. 

Still another thing may be said of Dr. Hodge — he never preached, 
nor lectured to the students, nor talked in conference, nor spoke pro- 
fessionally on any subject, without thorough préparation beforehand. 
The volume before us furnishes ample proof of this. As the editor 
says, he always thought with his pen in his hand. He prepared an 
analysis of his subject before he wrote his sermons, and did the same 
with his theological lectures, and with the various divisions of his Sys- 
tematic Theology. In these Conferences with the students he seemed 
to be speaking extemporaneously, but it was far otherwise; he had 
made thorough preparation before coming into the class-room. After 
his death it was found that the drawers of his study were filled with 
papers carefully prepared for these exercises: ‘analyses fully written 
out, and verbally complete in all their articulations. And although 
his audience was completely changed every three years, he never used 
the same preparation twice, but prepared a new paper for each occa- 
sion, even after he had passed his 80th year.” What a lesson of in- 
dustry and conscientious faithfulness for all our young men, and for 
all professors and teachers. 

This volume contains 249 of these papers. They are excellent ex- 
amples of his method of treatment, and they cannot but be eminently 
suggestive and useful to theological students and preachers as a drill 
in the study of texts, in the analysis of subjects, and in the preparation 
of sermons. No matter what-.the preacher's creed, he will find abun- 
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dance’ of material in this volume which will prove’ useful to him in his’ 
pulpit labors. It is mostly homiletical, but where the favorite doé- 
trines of the author come it it is an interesting study to watch the 
processes by which such @ clear and well-furtiished mind as Dr 
Hodge’s' contrives: to wrest. the Scriptures to the support of thesé 
heresies. 


6. The Fairy-Land of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. Hlustrated. D. Applet 
ton & Co. 6 Hawley St., Boston. $1.50. 


We wish such of our readers as are parents, having boys and girls. 
from ten to fifteen years of age, would drop: intu’the nearest book- 
store, and carefully look this charming little volume through — not, 
liowever, unless they have. one dollar and a half to spare ; for, having 
looked it through and learned what it is, they will be reluctant to 
leave without it. ‘Tt is precisely the book for young people having 
the least desire for knowledge, or the slightest love of Nature. The 
author’ thoroughly understands the art of teaching ’so as to make the 
acquisition of knowledge a delight instead of a task. [er competency. 
to write on Scientific subjects is assured by the fact that for several 
years she was secretary to Sir Charles Lyell, and was necessarily as- 
sociated with many of the leading’scientific men of the day; and also 
by the fact, that her work on the History of Natural Science and the 
Progress of Discovery, from the time of the Greeks to the present 
day, received the highest praise of the London Press. 

“Sunbeams and the Work they do,” “A drop of Water on its 
Travels,” “ The Two Great Sculptors — Water and Ice,” “The Life 
of a Primrose,” are beautiful prose-poems, and as full of science as a- 
nut is of meat. It'is impossible for any one not familiar with such 
things to read these, taking in’ the facts and principles, without an un-. 
conquerable desire for more. They are an incentive to extended and 
more accurate observation of material phenomena, and an inspiration 
to-a closer study of the simple but wonderful methods by which God 
works out the miracles of Nature. 


7. Unitarian Affirmations: Séver Discourses Given in Washington, D.C. By Uni- 
tarian Ministers: American Unitarian Associntion. “Oetss 


We have read with. great satisfaction the sermon hy Dr. Peabody, 
It is outspoken and inspiring; and, in its treatment of the problem of: 
evil and suffering, full of the encourgement and comfort which the 
times demand. Next to this we place Dr. Ellis’s discouise, which is 
a pleasant surprise to us, abounding in “sweetness and light,” and» 
worthy to be read in all pulpits. ‘The same may. be said of the noble 
and timely sermon on Man by Dr. Briggs, so hopeful and_ helpful. 
Dr. Clarke as usual speaks with great frankness and freedom, and 
says some needed things on the rational interpretation of Scripture. 
The sermon on “ Heaven and Hell” has much in it that our pulpits 
and books have emphasized these many. years;, and it is needful im: 
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these days; of ‘evil doing that the present hell of wrong and: sin should: 
be plainly taught, and that this. “hell will last for man as long as man: 
chooses to have it last.” But “just because-the: fires of hate-eternallye 
burn, the most toolish of us can learn at last not: to hate”; and just: 
because God loves mankind eternally, the most: blind: aud: hardened: of 
men will find out God’s love at last.” 


8 Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, By Lady Anne-Blunt:. Edited, witha Preface 
and some Account of the. Arabs and their Horses, by her Husbands Maps and: Sketches. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


It is seldom, that a volume of travels, by: man: or woman, so thor- 
oughly enjoyable.as this has.fallen under: our: notices We:have read: 
it page by page, and felt all the while as if lying down ia the shade of 
a tree listening to the conversation, of a, pleasant talker, who had jour- 
neyed into far lands, telling the story of her adventures.:among strange: 
peoples, all that she had seen and’ learned of their character-and cus- 
toms, modes of life, political status, traditions, religions. &c, 

Not one woman, not one man, in ten thousand’ would venture om 
such an experience, encounter the perils, endure the fatigues and ex- 
posures of such an expedition on horseback into the deserts, among 
wild Arabs in a chronic state-of warfare, annoyed and hindered by 
suspicious Turkish officials, and by frightened’ guides with all sorts of 
tales of robbery, murder and outrage — yet in spite of all push on to 
the end, rejoicing at last in complete success. Lady Blunt seems 
never so happy as when on the back of her favorite Arab mare she is 
fiving over the Desert at a wild gallop, accompanied by her husband, 
and ‘ready for anything that may come up. And she is sure every 
day to learn something worth recording, and very much of her in- 
formation respecting the various. Bedouin tribes is not only new, but 
directly contradictory of what others have written, and what is com- 
monly believed concerning them. Her sources.of information how- 
ever, her. careful observation, discrimination and’ good judgment in-- 
cline us to put faith in her statements; and so our.notions of Arab life. 
and. character: have. been somewhat modified by. reading~ her: lively: 
pages. 

With regard to Religion. the pure. Bedouin simply believes in a God, 
who is ouly personified: fate, having no personal relations to man, a 
being of whom they know nothing, having not the faintest tradition of’ 
apy. revelation from him. They neither fear nor love him; and ex- 
pect from him neither rewards nor punishments. They have no faith 
in,a.future.life, but they do not fear.death: “ With the.belief in God. - 
the religion of the desert ends.” ' 

Another feature of the book is its pictures of the great Mesopotamian 
Valley, once the seat of the mighty Chaldean and Assyrian Empires, 
and’ now such’an utter desolation and waste wilderness. And yet.., 
just;here lies.the possibility.of another: vast. and :prosperous. empire + 
for- here is-England’s future--highway to India, and’in the Berlin: 
treaty. she, has. opened, the.. way,;to.,its possession, and. already the... 
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preparations have begun for a railway down the valley of the Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf — and this accomplished, farewell to the Sultan’s 
power there, and by-aud-by to his title. And the sooner the better, 
for here too the reader will see the blighting curse which follows 
Turkish rule wherever it gets foothold. Like a fire it shrivels and » 
blasts all it touches. 


10. International Scientific Series. Modern Chromatics, with ae to Art 
and Industry. By Ogden N. Rood, Professor of Physics in Columbia College. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00. Boston Agency, No. 6 Hawley St. 


We are not competent to the proper criticism of such a work as 
this, and so we can only state its general aim in the words of the 
author himself : 


“ My object in this work has been to present in a clear, logical, and, if possible, at- 
tractive furm the fundamental tacts connected with our perception of color, so far as 
they are at present known or concern the general or artistic reader. It has been my 
endeavor also to present in a simple and comprehensive manner the underlying facts 
upon which the artistic use of color necessarily depends. ‘To the above | may perhaps 
be allowed to add that during the last twenty years I have enjoyed the great privilege 
of familiar intercourse with artists, and during that period have devoted a good deal of 
leisure time to the practical study of drawing and painting.” 


Such study and experience ought to give the volume something of 
authority iu matters of art; and as we look over its pages it seems to 
us that ariists, art-critics, painters and decorators, and manufacturers, 
will find the work full of interest, and very helpful in information and 
suggestion. The chapters on “ Contrast ” and “ Combination of Colors 
in Pairs aud Triads” will furnish proof enough of this. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Appleton’s Health Primers. 1. Baths and Bathing. 2. Personal Appearances in 
Health and Disease. 40cts. [The first of these has some good rules and suggestions 
in regard to cold and hot baths in all their varieties, the bodily conditions under which | 
they should be taken, how frequent ‘they should be, and how long continued. Its ob- 
servations however on medicinal springs and baths aré confined exclusively to European - 
localities; uothing being said of our own natural salphur and hot springs, or mineral 
waters. The book needs to be Americanized. The second is a useful little treatise on 
the causes which lead to the differences in personai tapearances, in health and in sick- 
ness; und may be profitably consulted by Parents in reference to the bodily conditions 
of their children.]} 


Natural Resources of the United States (45cts.) is another admirable little booklet - 
from the same publishers, packed with information of the most valuable sort respecting 
the Coal and Oil districts of our country, Gold and Silver mines, Iron, Lead and Co 

“per, Building Stones, Phosphates, Mineral Springs, Forests and Lumber, Fruits, Fish, 
Game, &c. It is precisely the kind of knowledge every enterprising nmn needs in 
these times; and precisely the knowledge which all our boys nahh to be familiar with. 
The work should be made a class-book in our public schiools. 


Appleton's New Handy Volume Series.» The Great Italian and French Composers. 
By George T. Ferris. Here are 250 pages of entertaining infurmation, Biography and 
History, interspersed with abundant anecdotes illustrative of character and genius 
much of it new, we venture to say, to the mass of readers, as it is to us — all for 30cts! 
Ruskin on Painting. With a Biographical Sketch. 30cts. An Accomplished Gentle- 
man. By Julian Sturgis. 30cte. An Attic Philosopherin Paris. By Emile Souvestre. 





THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
The Religion of Abraham. 


Tue religion of mankind, at the dawn of civilization and the 
beginning of historic records, was essentially monotheistic. It 
was not, of course, an absolutely pure monotheism, carefully 
separated from all lower forms of faith. On its surface it 
seems a tissue of gross idolatries, the worship of natural forces, 
of the sun and stars, of water-nymphs and human heroes, even 
of beasts and fetishes. But if we allow the primitive man to 
explain for himself, he always denies this accusation of poly- 
theism or fetishism. In his words of deepest, most earnest 
thought, he professes to be a believer in one God ; he explains 
his idolatries as the mere make-shifts of human reason strug- 
gling after clear and full conceptions of the invisible One. 

It will be said, of course, that these explanations are after- 
thoughts, refinements, made at a later period by a few ad- 
vanced intellects, upon the early religion. But the facts of . 
history contradict this assumption. For the monotheistic con- 
viction grows more intense, more continuous in its manifesta- 
tion, the farther we go back along the line of recorded thought, 
instead of growing more obscure and infrequent as this theory 
would demand. The earliest of the Vedic hymns are the 
fullest of these monotheistic intimations ; Nature-worship has 
begun; myths are springing up on every side; but amidst all 
this flashes forth the clear conscious conviction of the Vedic 
worshipper that his bright, shining divinities are only faint 
manifestations of the unseen, incomprehensible One. The re- 
ligion of Zoroaster, likewise, was more monotheistic or less 
dualistic in its earlier than its later developments ; its first be- 
lievers had not so thoroughly confused themselves by philo- 
sophic questionings concerning the existence of evil. The re- 
ligion of Egypt, also, was a monotheistic secret locked up 
within the heads of the priesthood; and as we turn from the 
stern simple grandeur of the pyramids to the later sculpture 
of Thebes and Luxor we see how gradual and constant was 
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the decline of religious faith along the Nile. In a word, when- 
ever there are left to us historic records of any kind we read 
always the same story of the deterioration of religion from 
century to century. 

To this rule of religious decay classical antiquity may seem 
to form an exception. There was no monotheism, it may be 
said, in the primitive Homeric religion of Greece, whatever 
Plato and the philosophers may have added from foreign 
sources. But we must remember that Greek life belongs toa 
comparatively late period of Pagan civilization, when even in 
India, Persia and Egypt the original monotheistic sentiment 
had been almost entirely submerged. The apparent excep- 
tion, then, is really another proof that monotheism, not as a 
philosophy but as a faith, belongs to the earlier rather than to 
the later periods of ancient civilization. 

In insisting upon these historical facts we wish to avoid all 
debatable ground. We join no issue with the evolutionists 
concerning what may have happened in those prehistoric, re- 
mote and shadowy periods in which their philosophy so de- 
lights to dwell. We have, to be sure, no great respect for a 
doctrine which, when closely pressed, always retreats into some 
inaccessible region of a limitless past. But let any one believe, 
if he can, that in some unknowable epoch a beast was developed 
into a fetish-worshipper and that its posterity gradually raised 
themselves from the worship of pebbles and bits of wood to 
the belief in one god. We confine ourselves here within the 
range of actual observation and historic fact. And within that 
modest sphere what we have said admits of nodenial. When- 
ever historic records begin, man shows himself, in his. pro- 
foundest thought and gravest moods, a monotheist. But it is 
a monotheism beset by a host of hostile influences. The - 
Jhuman spirit, oppressed by so vague and immense an ab- 
straction, seeks to find relief in idolatry, in the transfer of its 
reverence from the unseen One to His visible manifestation in 
Nature. The myth-making tendency of language adds its cor- 
rupting influence. The priestly class, for their own: profit, 
lock up the truth behind walls of mystery and grotesque sym- 
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bolry. The timidity, the superstition, the ignorance, all the 
vices and misfortunes of humanity aid, this process of religious 
deterioration. How, amidst all this hostile environment the 
monotheistic faith ever came into being, Ged only knows. 
- But that somehow it did come, is the plain fact which hardly 
any close student of comparative theology will now deny. 
For this primitive monotheism stands revealed everywhere— 
in Vedic antiquity, in that of Persia, of Egypt, of Phoenicia, of 
Judea — throughout the whele world of primitive civilization. 
And everywhere it shows itself as a fair plant set in a thin soil 
and beneath an unfriendly sky. 

So far we have followed the ordinary march of historical 
investigation. But we come now to a theory of our own, 
which serves, as it seems to us, to supplement and perfect this 
view of the primeval faith. That theory relates to the mission 
of Judea in ancient civilization. 

According to the ordinary Christian view, the patriachs, 
prophets and poets of Judea became, through the medium of 
a special and exclusive revelation, the originators of a new re- 
ligion opposed to the false faith of all heathendom. Accord- 
ing to the skeptical view, on the other hand, they were merely 
borrowers from the wisdom of Chaldea, of Egypt, of Persia, or 
some other centre of ancient civilization. Both of these views 
seem to us fatally defective; the first, because it ignores the 
now undeniable fact that every essential element of Israel’s 
faith is found imbedded in other sacred books, inscriptions or 
monuments which, to say the very least, are cotemporaneous 
with the earliest records of Israelitish religion; the second, 
because it cannot explain how this plagiarized religion of the 
semi-civilized inhabitants of Judea should have retained its 
vitality and clothed itself with an imperishable vigor long after 
the. faiths, from which it borrowed, had sunk into decay and 
almost oblivion. Over against both of these defective theories, 
we place our own. The mission of Judea was not to reveal, in 
the ordinary sense of that term, but to preserve the true religion. 
The whole development of Judea .was a divine process through 
which the primitive monotheistic faith was preserved fromthe 
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corrupting influences that overwhelmed it everywhere else, 
and was handed down mitact along the long line of centuries 
until the day of its full unfolding and perfect bloom in the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 

As a proof of our thesis we turn to the recent Assyrian dis- 
coveries, first of all, because upon their surface they seem to 
eonfirm the skeptical theory of biblical plagiarism. Here are 
inscriptions that reach back beyond the days of Moses, it may 
be even beyond the time when Abraham went out from “ Ur 
of the Chaldees.” These inscriptions are found to conta‘n ac- 
counts of the creation; of the origin and fall of man, of the 
deluge which, in their main outlines, correspond marvellously 
with the accounts given in ‘the Book of Genesis. What shall 
we say then? Shall we leap hastily to the skeptical conclu- 
sion that the narrations of Genesis are plagiarized from the 
more ancient records of Chaldea, and fall, therefore, in histori- 
eal value below the originals from which they are copied? 
Not by any means. That would be an unpardonable offence 
against the canons of scientific induction; it would be to at- 
tend only to resemblances and make no note of differences. 
With all these surprising resemblances between the Jewish 
and the Babylonian records there are marked differences be- 
tween them which the skeptical theory does not take into ac- 
count and which can only be explained by our own hypothesis. 
The Babylonian stories are overlaid with polytheistic supersti- 
tions, with fables about hell and preposterous monsters, with 
legends of celestial amours, with impossible details of cos- 
mogony, with precepts that clearly betray the cunning hand. of 
priestcraft, with all manner of extravagances and puerilities. 
But Genesis, whatever may be said of its scientific exactitude, 
contains nothing that has been proved impossible or intrinsi- 
cally absurd. ‘There is nothing, for instance, like the Baby- 
lonian account of the origin of the moon —a gigantic bubble 
that once was locked up in some abysmal vault, but when the 
doors were at last unlocked by the gods, the great bubble 
floated forth into freedom and ever since has been sailing 
through the sky. in Genesis there are no hells, no nonde- 
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script monsters, no unholy amoura, no quarrels of the gods, no 
bits of priestcraft, no dead-weight of absurd and impossible 
fable. And it is this immense difference which separates the 
two religions in ali their parts. In Chaldea, as throughout all 
heathendom, the primitive faith was buried under monstrous 
accretions of human folly and superstition; in Judea, it was 
preserved by Divine Power in the purity, the simplicity, the in- 
spired sablimity of its original fora. 

If we trace the relations of Judea with other surrounding 
nations we find still further evidence of this mission of preser- 
vation. For two or three hundred years Israel was in bondage 
in Egypt, a relation which, above all others, tends to efface the 
distinctive thought of a people and to make them mere copy- 
ists of the superior race. But what was the actual result? 
The twin curses of Egyptian religion, the two fatal diseases 
that along the banks of the Nile had fastened upon the primi- 
tive faith, were, an idolatrous worship of Nature and a stupefy- 
ing engrossment with the affairs ef futurity. But from both 
of these diseases, Israel — the servile race which the annals of 
Egypt remember only as a horde of leprous outcasts — was 
divinely preserved. 

In Canaan also, the whole career of Israel hinges upon this 
mission of preservation. The surrounding Pheenician nations 
were far more advanced in material and intellectual develop- 
ment; they were according to the view of classical antiquity 
the parents of letters, commerce and civilization. But still the 
history of Israel among them is not the familiar story of a bar- 
barous people embosomed amidst a more enlightened popula- 
tion, still clinging to its own lower forms of thought and life. 
lt is the altogether unfamiliar story — the perpetual miracle 
— of a rude people preserving the very highest forms of human 
thought from the gorrupting influences of the more advanced 
civilization which surrounded them, and handing down to 
future ages a treasure of faith, before which all letters and 
commerce and arts dwindle into insignificance. In all history 
there is nothing which so clearly shaws the handiwork of God 
as that. 
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Turn now from these gerieral considerations to our speci 
field of inquiry —the religion of Abraham —and here also we 
find abundant proofs of our theory. The great patriarcl: no- 
where appears as the founder of a new religion but as tlre pre- 
server of one that was old, the reseuer of a primitive faith 
which even in those early times had beem well nigh over- 
whelmed beneath the advaneing waves of superstition and 
spiritual degeneracy. The very beginning of the Abrahamic 
history serves to demonstrate this. The patriarch sets out on 
his life-long pilgrimage from Ur of the Chaldees. Now, 
thanks to the Assyrian tablets, we know something of Chakdean 
faith in those early times. In the Chaldean stories of the 
creation and the fall of man we see the ruins, at least, of that 
ground-work of primitive faith which shows itself unimpaired 
in the Hebrew records. But it is a faith in ruins; it has fallen 
before the myth-making tendency; its original monotheism 
lias been covered over with a wild growth of polytheistic super- 
stitions. From this land of a decaying faith Abraham goes 
forth. He separates himself from the social, the political, the 
moral and intellectual influenees which were proving so fatal 
to religion in his native Chaldea. He betakes himself to the 
lonely, wandering life of the desert. There is nothing of that 
desire of promulgation which would naturally be felt by the 
founder of a new religion. He wishes only to escape with the 
faith which has been committed to his care, into the isolation, 
the freedom, the pure air of the desert. 

Much has been said by Renan and others about the mono- 
theism of the desert. And undoubtedly there is an element of 
truth underlying the phrase; when we remember the birth- 
place of the three great monotheistic religions of the world, 
- Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism, we can hardly 
deny that the life of the desert has somehow been intimately 
associated with the belief in one God. But while recognizing 
this fact, we regard the explanation given of the fact as super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory. It is assumed that the life of the 
desert tends naturally to originate monotheistic thought. The 
tropical luxuriance of India, its immense growth of vegetation, 
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its ferocious and venomous animals crowding the forests, its 
tempests, floods, earthquakes and other displays of a gigantic 
physieal power, excite a feeling of superstitious awe and drive 
religious thought towards a polytheistic Nature-worship. On 
the other hand, the barrenness, the scant life and monotony of 
the desert exempt its inhabitants from such temptations. Out 
on thuse great seas of sand, there is a lack of diversity in Na- 
ture, a constant uniformity which renders monotheistic convic- 
tions almost inevitable. 

All this may be charming and poetic enough, but it will 
hardly withstand the keen stroke of criticism. For after all, 
the phenomena upon which Nature-worship is built, are as fre- 
quent in their recurrence, as impressive in their grandeur out 
upon the desert as in lands of the most tropical luxuriance. 
The. gods of the Hindu pantheon did not spring from the 
tangled thickets and tie gloomy forests of India; they are de- 
rived from more simple and universal phenomena, the joyous 
dawn, the saddening sunset, the twilight, the black gloom of 
night, the starry hosts, the mysterious winds blowing no one 
knew whence or whither. But all these basal phenomena of 
Nature-worship are even more striking under the transparent 
sky and out upon the illimitable sands of the desert. With 
the exception of a few minor divinities, the polytheistic theology 
of India might quite as readily have had its origin on the tree- 
less plains of Arabia. 

But still the desert is monotheistic. Why? The only sat- 
isfactory answer to this question is contained in our theory of a 
primitive monotheism, of which all polytheistic faiths are de- 
generate and decaying forms. 

For the desert never changes. Innovations are there un- 
known. The forces of decay are mysteriously arrested by some 
antiseptic power which pervades the moral as well as the physi- 
cal climate. Everything is of an unknown antiquity. He 
who travels the Arabian desert to-day can behold in the en- 
campment of some Bedouin chief a living picture, drawn with 
photograpliic exactness, of Abraham and his followers upon 
their eventful journey. Four thousand years have changed 
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nothing. Thé patriarchal manners, customs, tents, equipments, 
beasts of burden, domestic arrangements are precisely those of 
the Arabian sheik in the present day. Even the ordinary 
social state is the same, polygamy, slavery, the exclusiveness 
of family ties, the period of service for the dowry of a wife, 
the solemn obligations of hospitality, the temptations easily 
followed into craft or falsehood. Life, everywhere else so 
changeful, has here withstood the wear of forty centuries. 

Nowhere is this intense conservatism more signally displayed 
than in the language of the desert. Human speech is among 
the most inconstant of phenoma, is always engaged in a con- 
tinuous rhythmic movement of formation and decay. The 
language of the Vedas, of the Avestas, of Greece and Rome 
have Ieng been dead languages; even wien embalmed in an 
imperishable literature they have not been able to resist the 
universal law of decay. But the Semitic languages of the 
desert — until a comparatively recent period without any lit- 
erature save the secluded Scriptures of the Jews — have proved 
as enduring as the pyramids. The Bedouin still talks in a 
manner that would have been recognized as familiar in the 
daysof Abraham. ‘“ Could we suppose the patriach now listen- 
ing to it, he would hear some strange words mingled with the 
great body of its earliest roots and some few later forms, but 
in its pronouns, its prepositions, its tenses, its conjugations, its 
logical and rhetorical particles, in the nerves and sinews as 
well as the bones of the language, it would strike him as sub- 
stantially the same kind of talk that had passed between him 
and his sons-Isaac and Ishmael.” 

Such then is the desert. Under its unclouded sky and in 
its pure air, nothing decays. Language, institutions, manners, 
even the most trivial details of costume and living are pre- 
served in their original form and primitive appearance. Ac- 
cepting then our theory of a primitive monotheism, we can 
see readily enough why the desert is monotheistic. Because 
the desert tends, not to create or originate a special theology 
—as Renan would have it— but to preserve that primitive 
faith which everywhere else is falling into decay. 
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Full of deep meaning, then, is the patriarchal pilgrimage. 
Abraham goes out from Chaldea, the land of decaying faith. 
He betakes himself to the simple serene life of the desert 
where there are no changes, where manners, institutions, faith 
are of an imperishable antiquity. How many other worship- 
pers of the one God he may there have met besides Melchise- 
dek, we do not know. But the double functions of Melchis- 
edek, who was at once a king and a priest of the Most High 
God, prove well enough that monotheism in the desert was no 
isolated, unorganized and exceptional faith. The Chaldean 
pilgrim, so far as religion is concerned, is one among many 
others. But he is differenced from them all by a divine selec- 
tion which has chosen him and his seed to be the spgetal con- 
servators of a faith so ethereal, so easily corrupted by the gross- 
ness and superstition of the human heart that its conservation 
cannot be safely trusted to any mere natural agencies. 

We see, thus, the Abrahamic faith in its exterior relations 
to the religions of the world. We wish now to study it in it- 
self, divesting it of all coloring that may have been gained by 
its transmission through Judaism and thus presenting it in its 
original form. The patriarchal religion thus viewed will give 


us, as we have endeavored to show, the most accurate pre- 
sentation, to be attained, of the primitive faith of mankind. 


The patriarchal name for God, first of all, is very suggestive. 
We have the explicit testimony of the Pentateuch itself that 
the word Jehovah is of a later origin, coming into vogue after 
the contact of Israel with Egypt. The earlier name belonging 
to the Abrahamic era was Elohim, the Strong Ones — a plural 
~ noun which is always associated with a singular verb. Skep- 
tical critics can see in this plural Elohim only a vestige of that 
polytheistic faith from which they claim the Jewish monotheism 
to have sprung. But upon this hypothesis it becomes impos- 
sible to explain why the Jewish writers should have been at 
such pains to preserve and to use throughout the Old Testa- 
ment a name which cast a stigma upon their faith and could 
not but have been utterly abhorrent to every devout Israelite. 
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The mysterious Elohim has a deeper significance than that. 
It is not.a vestige of polytheism, but a conscious recognition 
of the eternal truth that underlies all polytheistic creeds. It 
points to a God who is not a cold inert abstraction, a lifeless 
Unity dwelling far apart from us, but a living Presence mani- 
festing itself in all the countless activities and forces ot nature. 
The plural Elohim followed by a singular verb — that is the 
simple device by which primitive man was led up to the con- 
ception of a divinity that lives in all things and yet is never 
divided. It was the incessant affirmation, stereotyped in the 
very forms of language, that the strong ones, the mighty 
creative forces of nature are One. Such a device would be 
especiaNgpatural in those earliest days, that childhood of the 
race, when men were just beginning to understand the mar- 
vellous power of language and to avail themselves with a sort 
of childish license, of its wealth of moods, tenses, numbers and 
other structural arrangements. 

But it may be urged that this plural appellation of the God- 
head has at least a polytheistic tone and tendency which would 
naturally lead to the obscuration of the original monotheistic 
faith. Well! who shall say that it was not in accordance with 
the divine plans for the development of humanity that such an 
obscuration should take place? We see, as a matter of fact, 
that the monotheism which shows itself in the earliest records 
of all civilized races was gradually obscured until its popular 
recognition was at last confined to one secluded and petty 
province of the world. We can see further that a universal 
monotheism would not have been conducive to human develop- 
ment in certain periods of its progress. Art, at one period the 
chief factor in the advance of civilization, was fostered by 
polytheism. The strict monotheism of Mohammed found it nec- 
essary to virtually forbid sculpture and painting; and Chris- 
tian art reached its fullest bloom at an era when Catholicism 
with its Trinitarian theoiogy, its worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of saints and angels, had almost reverted to polytheistic modes 
of thought. Science, also, began with astronomy; and 
astronomy had its origin in astrological studies which were 
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chiefly promoted by polytheistic conceptions of the universe. 
Polytheism, again, was necessary for the growth of intercourse 
between nations, the spread of commercial relations, the inter- 
action of thought and sentiment between different races, all 
most important factors in human development. The mono- 
theistic Jews, like the Mohammedans, were narrow, intolerant, 
exclusive, fitted only for a secluded life among the mountains 
or in the desert. The Romans, on the other hand, rose to that 
world-wide dominion which formed the climax of ancient civi- 
lization, in great part, through the aid of a polytheistic lib- 
erality of spirit which enabled them to admit all foreign di- 
vinities into their own Pantheon and thus convert even the 
diversities of religion into a means of binding together the 
civilized world. If the Roman world had been monotheistic, 
it would soon have been split asunder, like the Mahometan 
empire, by religious bigotry and sectarian animosities. 

In fine, the whole progress of human development in what 
may be called its middle or Pagan period, depended upon the 
tendencies of polytheistic faith. The early childlike faith in 
the one God, as we believe, formed the starting-point of human 
progress. But for wise reasons it was gradually obscured in 
the greater part of ancient life — secluded within the narrow 
confines of the Judean hills and only now and then coming 
forth to meet the vision of the most far-seeing genius and the 
most exalted piety among other nations— until at last man- 
kind was fully prepared and eager to receive back again the 
faith of its childhood. Such we conceive to be the three great 
epochs in the religious development of mankind ; first, the era 
of childlike faith in the One God; then, the unconcern and 
darkening faith of early manhood ; last of all, the glad return 
of ripened years to the simple but divine trust of the little 
child. ‘“* Except,” said Jesus to humanity, “ye become as 
these little ones, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

But whether right or wrong in this theory, we come back to 
the unassailable facts. The plural Elohim, followed by a sin- 
gular verb, was the name by which God was known in the re- 
ligion of Abraham whom-we have found ample reason for re- 
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garding as tlie divinely chosen preserver of the world’s primeval 
faith. This conception of God, thoroughly monotheistic and 
yet enclosing the truth after which polytheism was striving, 
forms the basis of the patriarchal belief. To that must be 
added certain other fundamental conceptions which we now 
proceed to unfold. 

First of all was the moral element in religion embraced in 
the Abrahamic idea of a covenant—God. How hopelessly 
unmoral were the best of polytheistic beliefs need hardly be 
told. Even the gods of Greece lived in open, flagrant viola- 
tion of the rules of God’s morality. Butin the Asiatic nature- 
worship this tendency had reached its climax. The gods were 
mere personifications of the brute forees of Nature without 
even that faint veiling of morality and deceney which was 
thrown around the Olympian divinities. The God of Abra- 
ham, on the contrary, was a God of covenants. He enters 
into personal relations of fidelity and trust with puny mortals. 
His word is inviolable. Upon His promise the patriarch re- 
poses with the serenest assurance of faith. Everything that 
the most exalted ethical sentiment could conceive of human 
justice, integrity, truthfulness, righteousness was embodied in 
that simple conception of a covenant God. It was the preser- 
vation of that moral element in religion which had gradually 
faded out of the nature-worship of the surrounding nations. 

There was, secondly, the principle of personal purity typified 
and enforced by the Abrahamic rite of cireumcision. We have 
good reasons for believing that the very rite itself formed a— 
part of the primitive universal religion. It has been found in 
vogue in so many and such widely separated portions of the 
world — among the Pheenicians, the Ethiopians, the South Sea 
Islanders, the savages of Southern Africa, the Egyptians — 
that one can hardly believe in the independent and fortuitous 
origin at so many different points of a rite so peculiar. But 
whether we. accept this conclusion or not, we cannot doubt the 
meaning or the use of the rule in patriarchal religion. It was 
the effort of the Abrahamic faith to preserve itself from the 
darkest, most damning vice ef the environing polytheism. 
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For, every form of heathen worship lent, not merely permis- 
sion, but active encouragement and a sort of religious conse- 
cration to the practice of the vilest unchastity. There was 
none that did not contain, under some more or less thin cov- 
ering of reserve, deification of sexual passion and the genera- 
‘tive powers ; none, not even the poetic religion of Greece, nor 
the stern domestic worship of the Romans, that did not admit 
acts of the most odious indecency into some part of the estab- 
lished cultus. Against this dark perversion of religious senti- 
ment, the Abrahamic rite of circumcision was the strange, but 
significant protest. It was an effort to preserve that principle 
of personal purity which had been lost from the deteriorating, 
decaying faith of heathen antiquity. And it was an effort 
crowned with a splendid suecess. In chastity, the descendants 
and followers of Abraham stand alone among the people of the 
ancient world. Sins of the flesh brought classical antiquity 
to ruin; even the most exalted of Greek moralists could openly 
and shamelessly practice acts of indecency that now would 
hardly be tolerated in the lowest haunts of iniquity. The his- 
tory of the whole world attests that of all vices these are the 
most difficult to overcome and the most destructive to human 
character and happiness. That Israel was saved from this 
world-wide deluge of ancient impurity is one of the chief glories 
of the Abrahamic faith and one of the surest marks of its di- 
vineness. : 
We turn now to notice the sacrificial element in the patri- 
archal religion. In that we have a theme so vast and one 
which still remains so obscure and perplexing that we may 
well hesitate to enter upon it in the few pages here allotted to 
us. We shall, at least, confine ourselves to this one leading 
thought: the chief stress of the Abrahamic faith is directed 
towards the pruning and the placing under proper limitations 
of that sacrificial idea which lies at the root of all religions. 
That the sacrificial idea is-really a universal and indispensa- 
ble element of the religious conscience, hardly admits of a 
doubt. There has been, there can be, no religion without its 
altar and its sacrifice ; even that most dissolute of all religions, 
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Mohammedanism, could not wholly dispense with them. The 
materialism which sees in God only an immutable power, mov- 
ing with the uniformity and mechanical precision of natural 
law throughout the universe, has no need of sacrifice and -can- © 
not conprehend it. But the moment we rise to the concep- 
tion of a personal God who enters into personal relations with 
men — of a living Soul that desires to love and to be loved — 
then. the sacrificial idea springs up; we feel that God will be 
pleased with our humble tribute of affection and reverence, 
with our poor tokens of reverence for His righteousness and 
sorrow for our sins. We may call it anthropomorphism and 
an outworn superstition to suppose that the Infinite Soul can 
be moved by offerings and sacrifices, can thus be changed in 
His personal relations with man ;- none the less does this sac- 
rificial conviction constitute the very essence of religion. 
Without it, we may have a lofty morality, or a philosophic be- 
lief in the unity of all natural forces or a scientific admiration 
and respect for the’ laws of the universe; but to claim to be 
religious is to cling to the name after we have flung away the 
reality. 

The'sacrificial element, then, necessarily appears in that 
primitive universal religion which Abraham was appointed to 
preserve. fut it appears — this is the essential thought which 
separates the Abrahamic faith from that of heathendom — it 
appears only to be set under conditions of restraint and proper 
limitation. It appears in most startling and instructive promi- 
nence in the story of the offering of Isaac. Those who have 
made special investigation in this regard tell us, that human 
sacrifices have been offered by every nation of the known world 
except the Jews. Against these appalling rites of a misguided 
faith, the story of Isaac is a dramatic protest and a divine pro- 
hibition. If, now, we study the cause and occasion of these 
human eacrifices among the heathen we shall gain an insight 
into some of the deepest truths enfolded in the Abrahamic 
theology. 

Human sacrifice was not merely a pernicious exaggeration 
of atrue principle. It was rooted in a fundamentally false 
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conception of sacrifice as a compensation paid to God, as so 
much loss or evil voluntarily suffered in satisfaction of so much 
evil done. Such a conception led logically and inevitably to 
the immolation of human beings, even of sons and daughters, 
as the most precious offering which guilty man could make to 
his offended Maker. Froin this utter perversion of the true 
sacrificial idea the Abrahamic faith was divinely preserved. 
In protesting against human sacrifices it rejects the conception 
from which those bloody rites were logically derived. It does 
not conceive of God as insisting upon strict satisfaction, as 
sternly demanding His pound of flesh. The Infinite Soul 
does not exact from us poor mortals the costliest offering, the 
terrible heart-rending sacrifice. He is content with the 
humblest tribute, the slightest token of our desire for recon- 
ciliation if it only comes from the contrite and broken spirit. 
That splendid conception of the Divine Magnanimity dealing 
with sinful man is the essence of the Abwaliamie; the primitive 
idea of sacrifice. 

And in that conception lies, as we believe, the key to almost 
everything that is obscure and perplexing on the great central 
doctrine of Christianity, the sacrifice of Christ. The common 
theory of an exact compensation, of an infinite God offering 
Himself as an infinite sacrifice to balance the account between 
divine justice and human guilt — this theory so irrational and 
so shocking to the moral sense, has its root in that heathen 
perversion of the sacrificial idea which we have outlined above. 
Divine justice does not demand such a sacrifice. Cirist does 
not make such an offering. The brief agonies of Calvary can- 
not thus balance the immeasurable accumulation of human 
guilt. Only by rejecting these heathen perversions and cling- 
ing to the old Abrahamic conceptions, do we begin to truly 
understand the sacrifice of Christ. As on Mount Moriah, the 
Lord did Himself provide the sacrifice for Abraham,! so on the 
still holier Mount of Calvary, He provided for humanity a sac- 
rifice set apart and approved by Himself. As Abraham saw 


1Gen. xxii. 14. “In the mount of the Lord it shall be provided.’? See Lange’s 
Commentary. 
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behind him the true offering that was to be made “in the 
stead of his son,” so in the background of Christian conscious- 
ness stands the Lamb of God who was offered in the stead of 
‘us all. Like the patriarch we must appropriate to ourseles — 
through the medium of Christian faith — the sacrifice provided 
by God. And thus what Mount Moriah became for Abraham, 
the Mount of Crucifixion will become for us, the shining sum- 
«mit of our faith, that holiest of places where once for all sacri- 
fice was made for the sins of the whole world. 

With no little hesitancy, we have thus presented our own 
theory of the sacrifice of Christ, well knowing how liable we 
are to be misunderstood in this brief hurried presentation of so 
vast and difficult a theme. Our only excuse is that there 
seems most urgent need of all possible light being thrown upon 
this momentous subject in times like these when the older 
theories are practically abandoned and nothing new has risen 
to take their place save theories like those of Bushnell and 
other ratienalizing theologians who can see in the great cen- 
tral fact of Christianity only a mere scenic show of illusions 
which cannot possibly !:ave any objective efficiency, but serves 
only as an aid. to the human imagination in its endeavor to 
grasp the sentiment of self-abnegation and sympathy for others. 
Christianity can hardly be worth the keeping, if for so many 
-centuries it has drawn and still continues to draw its chief in- 
spiration from a mere mirage of inverted appearances, from a 
misconception like that of the uninstructed boor who believes 
that the sun revolves around the earth.? 

We turn now to notice the last and crowning element in the 
religion of Abraham, its explicit and emphasized Universalism. 
And here it is necessary to make a sharp distinction between 
the patriarchal and Mosaic forms of belief. Not by any means 
that the later belief contradicts the promises enfolded in the 
earlier; but that it temporarily retires them into the back- 
ground, overshadows them by other narrower conceptions ren- 
dered nec2ssary by certain emergencies that arose under the 
Mosaic dispensation. Amidst the ever-growing corruption of 

2See Bushnell. The Vicarious Sacrifice. 623. 
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heathendom, it became more and more needful to set thor- 
oughly apart from the heathen world the nation into whose 
-care the primitive faith had been intrusted, to build around 
them barriers of separation, to isolate monotheism, as it were, 
from all chances of polytheistic contagion. Hence arose the 
exclusiveness of the Israelites, their bitter contempt for the 
surrounding nations, their fanatical belief in themselves as the 
chosen people and especial favorites of God. Under such con- 
ditions the universalistic promises were naturally overshadowed. 
Nor need that surprise or trouble us, when we remember that 
even the belief in immortality, although it must have been 
known to Moses through his acquaintance with the Egyptian 
lore, was similarly overshadowed in the Mosaic religion in 
order to keep Israel from the contagion of that superstitious 
engrossment with the affairs of futurity which formed the most 
fatal spiritual disease of the heathen world. 

But the religion of Abraham —a spiritual prince living the 
free hospitable life of the desert — was not bound by any such 
harsh exigencies as these. And so all through the Abrahamic 
faith from base to summit runs, like a vein of gold, the illimit- 
able promise of future blessedness for all mankind. Not once 
merely, but again and again at every appropriate juncture and 
crisis in the spiritual life of Abraham, the assurance is given 
to him: “In thy seed shall all families (or nations) of the 
earth be blessed.” We have called it the illimitable promise. 

It is so literally that, that no serious effort has ever been made 
to limit it. The usual course of those who reject its full im- 
port, has been to vaguely interpret it as forming some loose 
over-drawn reference to the millennial reign of Christ on earth 
or to the extension of the offer of salvation to other nations 
besides the Jews — to put upon the words any kind of indis- 
tinet, shadowy meaning that shall least conflict with the pre- 
conceived notions of those who refuse to believe in the future 
blessedness of all mankind. But no form of words could be 
chosen, sharper, more incisive and of clearer meaning. The 
only vagueness that can possibly gather around them is a vague- 


ness reflected from the unbelieving heart. 
NEW SEBIES. VOL. XVI 26 
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We have spoken of the repetitions of the promise. Twice 
indeed, at important junctures in the divine dealings with 
Abraham we fail to find it; but the very failure is full of a 
deep suggestiveness. In the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, God 
is dealing with the patriarch’s desire for a physical posterity ; 
and there, as we should naturally expect, the spiritual promise 
‘does not enter. In the seventeenth chapter, the rite of cir- 
cumcision is established, that peculiar usage which was to 
form the corner-stone of Jewish exclusiveness ; and here again 
the grand universalistic promise is hidden, as it were, under 
the approaching shadow of ceremonial and exclusive Mosaism. 
But throughout the true spiritual life of Abraham, at beginning, 
middle and end, at every solemn crisis, this crowning assur- 
ance of the Abrahamic faith breaks into view. 

It comes first of all at the very beginning of his spiritual 
life — God is calling him forth upon his long pilgrimage of 
faith. He is turning away from his old Chaldean home in 
order to flee with the divine faith committed to his care, out 
into the desert. He is about to separate himself from the per- 
verted faith, the gloomy superstition, the idolatry, the ever- 
growing corruption of heathendom. And yet at the very mo- 
ment of his withdrawal from the world of heathen civilization, 
in full view of these scenes of spiritual desolation and ruin 
which would naturally fill his heart with dark misgivings con- 
cerning the future of the human race, he hears the divine as- 
surance that all the nations and families of the earth are to be 
gathered under one reign and to receive one blessing. 

The promise was heard again when Abraham was standing 
before the doomed cities of the plain. It was atime which 
more than any other in his life must have impressed him with 
its indesvribable terrors. He was looking not merely upon 
scenes of human wickedness but upon the cloud and hurrying 
gloom of divine retribution. He saw the darker side of the 
Divine Nature — the vision of Judgment with its penal fires 
and retributive woes. -And yet this in the unfolding of the 
Abrahamic faith was the chosen moment when once more 
should break into view the promise of that universal blessing 
which was to over-ride even the judgments of God. o 
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The promise was given for the third time on Mount Moriah 
at the close of that sacrificial scene in which the Lord did Him- 
self provide an offering in the stead of Isaac. That scene 
makes the completion of Abraham’s life of faith. The remain- 
der of his history contains no record of any further divine rev- 
elation ; it is exclusively devoted to matters of purely natural 
and human interest, the joys and sorrows of domestic life, woo- 
ing and marriage, death and burial. His spiritual history 
closes with the sacrificial scene wherein the Abrahamic faith 
finally triumphs over the errors and perversions of heathendom 
and dimly anticipates the great central fact in the wanes 
religion of the future. 

And here at the close of his life of faith, standing:on the 
summit of his spiritural career and looking forward from 
Mount Moriah to that still holier mount of the Universal Sac- 
rifice looming up in the prophetic distance, Abraham hears 
what to him at least was the very last utterance of the divine 
voice: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” 


ARTICLE XXV. 
The Jewish and Persian Messiahs. 


To the Jewish hope of a Messiah, until the Captivity the 
fondling of a few, during the Captivity and for long after it, 
came encouragement from the religion of Zoroaster. Sraosha, 
or Srosh, Revealer of Ormazd to Zoroaster,! stands between 
God and man. Higher than all angels,? first created of Or- 
mazd,® save Ormazd, He is “ greatest of all.”* In the outward 
and in the inward life of “body and soul,’’® ‘in the present 


creations,” it is his to “lead us to Paradise,’”’® and to disclose 
1 Yasna xiliii. 12, 13, 14. Haug’s Religion of the Parsis 157. 
2 Srosh is of a higher order than the angels.""—Ibid 200, note 1. 
%Yasna lvi. Pars. 1, 2, 3 Spiegel’s Avesta, Bleek. Farther references to Avesta, 
unless marked Haug, are from Spiegel. 
4Yasna xxxiii. 5. 5 Haug 810. 6 Yasna xliii.3. Haug 155. 
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to prayer the dwelling place of God.’ Ever since began the 
struggle between good and evil, he has walked the world, re- 
buking the “ evil souled,” and comforting the lowly and the 


- good. Sraosha is God’s Friend,® and man’s helper,” is Plato’s 


Divine Reason, and Philo’s Logos. Taking body in the 
Avesta,” he is the Word of Ormazd; and is the original of 
Gabriel, the Divine Messenger, and Holy Snirit of the Tal- 
mud ” and the Koran. P 

In personality, in sphere, and in order of time, apart from 
Sraosha, but one with him in purpose, is Sosiosh. 

In Genesis the first man is innocent and androgynous. ‘“ In 
the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
He him. Male and female created He them, and called their 
name Adam.” Become a pair, they sin, and a Redeemer is 
promised.” Soin the Mazdaian legends, their Adam, Gayomar 
is androgynous and pure. And when, seducing Gayomar’s 
progeny, the first human pair, Ahriman “ brings death into 
the world and all our woe,” from heaven against him flames 
Sraosha, and on earth is to come as Extinguisher of Ahriman, 
and Saviour of the Universe, “ Sosiosh the Victorious.” ” 

‘In Jewish prophecy it is always to the worst wickedness and 
sorest need of Israel that judgment and redemption come, 
either from the Lord Himself! or from His Messiah.” 

Jesus recognized and reannounced the conjunction. ‘ Ser- 
pents, generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of Gehenna?”® ‘Now is the crisis of this world, now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out, and I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 2! 

So, when Sosiosh comes, the world (will be) old, “ stinking, 
rotten,” and the inhabitants, “images of the wicked seed.” ~ 


7Yasna xxviii.56. %Yasnalvi. Pars. 7, 10,12. 9%Yasnaxliv.1,9. Hang 168. 

%® Yasna xxxiii. 5. 

11“ Whose body (Sraosha’s) is the Manthra.’’ (Scripture, Word) Yasna iii., iv., 
vii., Ivi. e¢ al. 

12 Deutsch. Literary Remains, 78, 80. %8Chandos Edit. chap. ii., p. 10, and note k. 

144Gen. v.1,2. 15Gen. iii. 15. | 16 Gayomarathan the pure.’’— Yasna xiv. 18. 

17 Yasht xiii. 145. Fargard xix. 18 etal “Sosiosh denotes Saviour.’’— Note 4, to 
Fargard xix. 18 Isaiah i., ii. 6. 

19 [bid viii., ix. 8; x., xi; Micah iii., iv., v.; Zech. iii. 4-8; Malachi passim. 

2 Matt. xxiii. 33, 21 John xii.31, 32. 22 Yasht xix. 94. 
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And, no angel like Sraosha, but human in soul and substance, 
as Zoroaster opens, Sosiosh will close the prophetic line, un- 
fold the supreme revelation, and win the world to Ormaad. 
Then shall the Good Mind smite the Bad, and Truth the Lie, 
and Angro Mainyus “ bow himself,” and vanish in the dark- 
ness; the dead shail rise, the living thrill with life imperish- 
able, and the good thought that cannot stain, the good word 
that cannot palter, the gocd deed that justifies the law, walk 
the world “ companions” % of “ Sosiosh the Victorious.” 

Archangel, Word, Friend, invisible voice® of Ormazd, and 
instructor of Zoroaster, the one, and the other his spiritual son 
and the vindicator of his promise, what Sraosha prosecutes, 
Sosiosh completes. In their purpose, and in pursuit of it, the 
heavenly Saviour, and the human, work to one end of judg- 
ment and redemption for mankind. 

Their result outsweeps that of the popular hope of Jewry, 
as the Universe exceeds atribe. For to all but the few, among 
the Jews, the tradition of that seed of Eve who was to suffer, 
but to conquer, wrong,” and of that seed of Abraham who was 
to bless “ all families of the earth,” 7 had narrowed from the hint 
to the ‘* mother of all living,” and from its breadth of promise 
to the “ father of many nations,” ~ into the prospect of a Jew- 
ish throne on Zion with the Gentiles in its shadow.” During 
the Captivity, under Babylonian masters, and after it, under 
Persian patrons, exiled Israel went softly. But among the 
exclusives who returned under Ezra and Nehemiah, the muti- 
lated hope came back, and hardened. It shred away Samaria, 
shut itself into Judea, and Hebraized the futvre of the world 
under the crown of Juda, till long afterwards, to read the pa- 
triarchal promise untrammelled by Jewish royalties, and un- 


23 Yasht xix. 88-96. 

*% Such is the veritable doctrine of Zoroaster upon this point; such, with all cer- 
tainty, we are able to consider as Mazdaian Orthodoxy (against) the sects (who) have 
held to the eternity of evil; heretical sects in respect to the founder of the religion.’’— 
Manuel D’ Histoire Ancienne de L’ Urient. T. ii. 8315 M. Lenormant. 

25 ‘* In the oldest period, Sraosha was sometimes an invisible warning voice like the 
Batheol of the Semites.’"— Yasna i. note 14. 

26 Gen. iii. 15. 27 Gen. xii. 8; xviii. 18; xxi. 18; xxvi. 18; xxviii. 14. 

28 Gen. iii. 20. 29 Gen. xvii. 4. $0 Psalm ii. 6, 8, 9, 10. Ibid cx. 
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pledged to Jewish supremacy, was impossible to Mary’s 
heart above the unborn Jesus, and to Apostles face to face 
with the Son of Man." Their last words to Him are, “ Lord 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?”’ ® 

But even as a Divine King, the hope of the Messiah was not a 
popular hope until the Captivity. In Jewish tradition,Hezekiah 
long abstains from marriage, and appropriates, as himself the 
immortal Messiah, Isaiah’s promise of the child with the Divine 
name, and the 20th and 110th Psalms. But the tradition is 
dateless; and if it be, as it would seem, connected with the 
saying of Hillel,— ‘ there is no Messiah for Israel, since they 
have already eaten Him in the days of Hezekiah” — that 
Hillel lived long after his namesake who just preceded Christ.® 
As expressions, by inspired souls, of spiritual wants and aspira- 
tions to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ alone, many of the Psalms, 
are, in a Christian sense, profoundly Messianic, and cry out 
for Him. Others, coaxed by devout, but arbitrary fancies to 
predict Him, hover round a substantial Hebrew throne. And 
the four,® by the fiction of a double sense, still sometimes 
forced forward to our Saviour, are strangled in the struggle 
out of the honesty of common sense. Their theme is the tem- 
poral and spiritual majesty of a Jewish theocratic king, a 
David, or a Solomon. 

But though in the Psalms it has not yet become the Messiah, 
that is the presence, which, by the prophets, is afterwards filled 
with the Jewish Messiah. A kingdom of Jehovah, and, in the 
midst of it, its guarantee and glory, an everlasting throne sup- 
porting David, or a descendant of David, is the first investment 
of the Messianic wish. And this form of it dates from the time, 
and the Psalaxs, of the anointed Majesty of David; perhaps, 
obscurely, from the Messiahship of Saul.®” 


81 St. Luke i. 82, 33. Ibid xxiv. 21; see also Matt. xix. 25, 27; xx. 20,25. Forthe 
conception of His ‘‘kingdom” by the penitent thief, see Luke i. 68-76. The thief’s 
would scarcely be higher than that of “ prophesying” Zacharias. 82 Acts i. 6. 

83 Of this time, says Milman, ‘*the hope of a Messiah ‘had before prevailed but 
vaguely.’’— Hist. Jews i. 469. 

84 Isaiah vii. 14, 16. 85 Philo Christus 410. 86 Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., cx. 

87*¢ The Lord’s Messiah.”— 1 Sam. xxiv. 6; xxvi. 9,11. The word is applied to 
David in 2 Sam. xix. 21; xxii. 51: xxii. 1; Ps. xviii. 50; xxviii. 8; Ixxxix. 20, 38. 
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As “an ensign to the people” ® the Messianic hope was not 
at first the pledge of national unity it afterwards became. Forty 
years later than David it was helpless to resist the split of crown 
and realm. And though in the northern kingdom, at times, it 
spelled the prophets,” it never had life enough among the people 
to stir them toa reunion. But, as dynasty stormed dynasty on 
the royal seat of Israel, while on that of Juda, king succeeded 
king in the one sacred line, the passion of Jewish patriots, and 
the inspiration of Jewish prophets, cast a glamour round “ the 
everlasting throne of David,” and lifted it into the peoples’ heart, 
as the divine centre and security of the life of the one holy na- 
tion and religion in the world, till the cry of Jeremiah swelled 
into the voice of the nation, “ Thus saith the Lord, David shall 
never want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of 
David.” # 

Early in the Captivity, “the throne” shattered, “ the 
house” undone, the nation buried, Ezekiel, in vision, beholds 
the revival of the people. With the dead flesh of the nation 
legal sin and imputed righteousness are left in “ graves”; and 
in a commotion of “ dry bones ” quickened by God’s spirit, and 
“coming together” in separate personalities, “‘ bone to his 
bone,” till “they stood up upon their feet,’ the Prophet sees 
“ the whole house of Israel.” #4 And no more should it be said, 
that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge”; henceforth, instead, the new word 
should be, “the soul that sinneth it shall die,” and “ he that 
is just, he shall surely live,” ‘ the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” #2 Yet thus enforcing, as his specialty, the doctrine 
of personal responsibility,“ over this Israel reassorted in indi- 
vidualism and righteousness, Ezekiel throws a gleam of the 
broken sceptre, and a glimmer of that it shot from, the shep- 
herd’s crook of David: “ David my servant shall be king over 
them; and. they shall all have one shepherd; my servant 
David shall be their prince for ever.” “ 


88 Isaiah xi. 10. 89 Amos ix, 11; Hosea i.-11; iii. 5. 40 Jer. xxxiii. 17. 
41 Ezek. xxxvii. 1-15. 42 Ezek. xviii. 2, 4, 9, 20. 
48 Ibid xiv. 14-20; xviii.; xxxiii. 11-20. 44 Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. 
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Under Persian rule the royal imagery fades; but the spirit 
of David lingers, and bides its time. And when rings the 
trump of the Return, and “ the mountains and the hills break 
forth into singing, and the trees of the field clap hands,” and all 
the heart of Nature beats the march to Zion, He leads His people 
out with joy and peace, who comes in pledge of the “ everlast- 
ing covenant,” laden “with the sure mercies of David.” * 
After the rehabilitation, beside Zerubbabel, The Prince,“ “ the 
house — not the throne — of David,’ 4? momently reappears. 
To Haggai, Zerubbabel is but the “servant,” “signet,” 
“chosen ” of Jehovah.* No regal shadow traverses the prac- 
ticalities of Ezra and Nehemiah. And Malachi has but the 
Messenger.” 

But four hundred years after Malachi, the longing alike of 
Jew and Persian rebillowed in the East, and broke in mur- 
murs on the West, that the East was about “to renew its 
strength in some one going forth from Judea on whom should 
devolve the Empire of the World.” And in the city of 
David, the brow of a child of his line was starred with a royalty 
that paled its own promise in the Prophets. And thestill vital re- 
ligion ©! which had cheered the Hebrew hope in its midnight, in 
momentary resumption of the old kindness sought to see the 
flush of its morning. And “behold, there came Magi from 
the East to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews?” A generation onward, and He rode in tri- 
umph through the streets of Jerusalem. ‘“ And the multitudes 
that went before and that followed, cried, Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” ® Butthey crucified Him. And above His dead body 
they read His epitaph, “ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
It was true for then to them died their Son of David, to live again 
as Son of God for all, the Son of Man and Saviour of the world. 


45 Isaiah lv. 3. 

46“ The Branch.”*— Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12. He was a Branch of the kingly house.— 
Matt. i. 12. 47 Zech. xii. 8, 10. 48 Hag. ii. 23. 49 Mal. ii. 7; iii. 1. 

5® Tacitus, Hist. V., xviii. 8. Suetonius, Vespasian iv. 

61 Its brilliant revival at the restoration of the Persian Empire in A. D. 226, implies 
a vigorous pre-existence under Parthian and Greek rule from the tall of the first em- 
pire 331 B. C. It fell again, under the Arabs of Mohammed, in A. D. 641. 

52 Matt, ii. 1, 2. 53Ib. xxi. 9. 54 Matt. xxvii. 37. 
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Until the Captivity, no formed hope of the Messiah pos- 
sessed the multitude. Nay the Prophets, when unstirred by 
God, paused before substitutes. Micah’s Messiah from Bethle- 
hem wastes Assyria and delivers Judah from the Assyrians.” © 
When Bel bowed, and Nebo stooped, and the Jews rejoiced, 
Cyrus was the Messiah of Jehovah.* Haggai’s Messiali and 
Zechariah’s is Zernbbabel.” That, like Samuel on Eliab,® the 
early Isaiah hazarded Messianic honors on Hezekiah, or that 
Hezekiah gathered them about himself, may be but traditions.® 
Yet they confirm the lesson from valid Scriptures, that no one 
chord, uniform to a pitch worthy of our Christ, tones the long- 
ings of the Prophets. 

But when, with a forefeeling of the menace from the Kast, 
the prophetic spirit mounted to the danger, rallying on the old 
promises it caught their inspiration and kindled them afresh 
with its own. And, after “ trouble and darkness, and dimness 
of anguish,” © lo, “a great light”; and, to “the throne of 
David,” “ its government on his shoulder,” “a Child is born, 
a Son is given, called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace” ; and His reign shall be 
‘peace without end,” “established in justice and judgment 
henceforth even for ever.’ So, from a temporary peril,™ 
soars the vision of Isaiah to an everlasting Messiah. 

The overthrow of Sennacherib brings out another phase of 
this Universal Redeemer. Still a scion of David, full, and 
diffusive of “the Spirit of the Lord,’ His realm shall be a 
paradise of peace. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, the 
leopard with the kid, the calf with the young lion and the fatling, 
and a little child shall lead them. Nor hurt, nor harm, shall 
be in all His holy mountain; the land shall be full of holiness, 
as the depths are full of the waters of the sea. To Him as to 
a banner shall the Gentiles rally, and His resting place shall 
be glorious.® 


55 Micah v. 0, 6. 56“ Saith Jehovah to his Messiah, to Cyrus"’ (Isa. xlv. 1). 
57 Hag. ii. 2, 7; Zech. vi. 12, 18; comp. iv. 7, 9. 

58 Surely the Lord’s Messiah is before him” (1 Sam. xvi. 6). 

59 Stanley’s Jewish Church ii. 510. 60 Isaiah viii, 22. 61 Ib. ix. 6, 7. 
622 K. xv. 29; xvi. 7; comp. Isa. vii., viii. 63 Isa. xi. 1-10. 
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We have the Divine One now, for He sweeps the world beneath 
His sceptre, and all time within His reign. As centre of the 
poetic machinery, the throne of David, the familiar model, is 
retained. But He who fills it is no Jewish king breaking the 
heathen with a rod of iron, dashing them in pieces as a potter’s 
vessel, while their kings kiss His feet lest they perish ;* no 
wrathful David striking through kings in his rage, and filling 
his road with corpses. No pomp of war nor of earthly em- 
pire, blazons His avatar. Cruelty swayed to kindness,® hate 
to love, sin to righteousness,® are the trophies of His rule, 
and a world brothered in holiness ‘is the habitation of His 
Majesty, and the glory of His “ dwelling-piace.” ® 

But, gladdening the believing few, to the multitude these 
promises were phantasies.” In no pre-Babylonic prediction of 
the Deliverer does its utterer throw himself for sympathy on 
his own generation. The effort had been useless. In his 
hope each Prophet then stood alone. When the first Isaiah 
foretells the “king who shall reign in righteousness,” his 
hearers are “at easc” and “careless” in ‘houses of joy in 
the joyous city.” 7! When his contemporary Micah, hails the 
coming ‘“ Ruler in Israel,’ he speaks among * witchcrafts ” 
and “ graven images.” And just before the overthrow, Jer- 
emiah proclaims “the righteous Branch THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,” with “ heart within him broken because 
of prophet and priest profane” in a “land full of swearing 
and adulterers.” 

The mockers of the early Isaiah, who challenged him to bid 
Jehovah bring on his Messiah,’ had glib successors round the 
Isaiah of the Captivity. But he had besides, as the first Isaiah 
had not, listeners of “a contrite spirit,’ who “ rejoiced with 
Jerusalem as they had mourned for her,” and who “delighted 
in the abundance of her glory.” 


64 Ps. ii. 65 cx. 66 Isa. xl. 6. 67 Tb. 8. 68 Tb. 4. 

69Ib. 10 Noyes. “To Isaiah may be traced the first distinct intimations of the im- 
portant influence to be exercised by the Jews on the destiny of mankind — the promise 
of the Messiah and the remote prospects of future grandeur.’’— Milman’s Hist. Jews 
i. 417 

70 Isa. v. 18, 19; Jer. xvii. 15; xxiii. 9. Isa. xxxii. 9, 13. 72 Micah v. 12, 13. 

78 Jer. xxiii. 5-12. 74 Isa. v. 19, 76 Isa. Ixvi. 4, 5-11. 
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When to a confidence now bounding in the leash Zechariah 
gives the home call, it leaps from one heart in Prophet and 
people —‘‘ shout, O Jerusalem, behold thy King!” And 
when ruffled by the taunts of ribalds at his hope deferred, 
Malachi, the latest Prophet had solace among “ them that feared 
the Lord, and spake often to one another, and thought upon 
His name”; “sons,” * jewels,” who “in that day shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 7 

By the rivers of Babylon where they sat down, and wept, re- 
membering Zion,’® one lesson of the national chastisement had 
been learned. Arrogance had been quenched in the tears of exile, 
and an humbler generation waited for another than the Heav- 
enly Leader rejected by their fathers; for even with the great 
Prophet of the time the Messiah of Glory was in His shroud. 
Gog (the Gentiles) has * killed Messiah,’ and Israel ‘* mourns 
over him as mourn father and mother over an only son, and 
wails over Him as one wails over a firstborn.” 7 Another 
than the martial monarch of the Psalms, the “ everlasting 
David ” of Ezekiel,” the * prosperous king” of Jeremiah,®*! or 
the first Isaiah’s ‘“* Wonderful,” with “ the Government upon 
His shoulder” and the Gentiles flocking to His throne,®? was 
~ the need of servants among the Gentiles. Only a servant like 
themselves, and, like the pious among themselves, a sufferer 
under God for others, one whom to see, was pathos, to 
love, devotion, could fill the longings of captive Juda. And 
while for such an one she searched her oracles in vain, round- 
ing their theme to a completed harmony through them rolled 
a voice, strong as the tide, gentle as pity, harmonious as the 
sea. Careering through God’s judgments ‘like fire in the 
night, and trembling in the day-spring of His forgiveness like 
dew on the morning grass, it is yet a voice without aname. For 
the name which accredits, not discriminates, its bearer, is that 
of the historic Isaiah of more than a century before, whose 
Messiah is a Heavenly Messiah ® upon the throne of David. 


76 Zech. ix. 9. 12. 77 Mal. iii. 16, 17. 

78 Ps, exxxvii. 1. 79 Targum Jerushalmi. Deutsch 402. 

80 Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 81 Jer. xxiii. 5. * 82I sa. ix. 7; xi. 10. 

88“ He appears to assume a title which at least approaches that of the Divinity.’’ 
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And no such throne was visible to this Isaiah. Nor, out of it, 
had it still been standing, could he have calied down Him, 
who, once entering, never leaves the soul, the Servant of Je- 
hovah, bearing others’ griefs, carrying others’ sorrows, despised 
of men and stricken of God; from prison and judgment 
brought dumb as a lamb to the slaughter, and cut off from the 
and of the living; numbered among the transgressors, and pour- 
ing out His soul unto death to make intercession for the trans- 
gressors; yet prolonging His days to see the travail of His soul 
prosper in the pleasure of the Lord.™ 

Not David’s is this Majesty. Another life than his passes 
into it; the life of one whose “ sorrow wherewith the Lord had 
afflicted him, was unlike any sorrow” ;® a man ‘ deceived of 
the Lord” and had “in derision” among men. He too was 
taken from prison and judgment,® and “ like a lamb or an ox 
brought to the slaughter (was) cut off from the land of the liv- 
ing,” 8 and his * life cut offin the dungeon,” till the Lord ‘ saw 
his wrong, judged his cause, and redeemed his life.” ® And 
long after his actual death, so prevailed the thought of him as 
intercessor for the transgressors,” that, like the first Douglas, 
the mysterious “dark gray man” who turned a losing battle, 
on the eve of a Maccabean fight to Hebrew need against the 
outnumbering heathen “ there appeared a man with gray hairs, 
exceeding glorious, (and) of a wonderful majesty, with a sword 
of gold”; and the word anent him was, that in the unseen 
world, “he prayeth much for the people and for the holy city, 
— Jeremias the Prophet of God.” # 

And besides Jeremiah, to complete the conception of vica- 
rious endurance, there, in sight, prostrate, and in vision, holy, 
Juda, free from the guilt, but full of the misery of fleshly 
Israel, was working out her salvation through sufferings un- 
deserved and accepted. Nor in the combination, to one bright 


Such is the opinion of Rosenmuller (on Isa. ix. 5); Gesenius “espouses the opposite 
opinion.’? And both “ discuss the question (not} on theological, but purely on histori- 
cal and critical grounds.’-— Milman’s Christianity i. 65, and note i. 

84 Tsu. liii. 85 Lam. i. 12. 86 Jer. xx. 7, 8. 

87 Ibid xxxvii. 15, 16; comp. xxxviii. 6-138. %8Ibid xi.19. 8 Lam iii. 53, 58, 59. 

90 Jer. vii. 16; xi. 14; xiv. 11; xviii. 20. 912 Macc. xv. 13, 17. 
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result, of the “ Servant of Jehovah,” and the “Son” with 
the Divine name, was the unknown Prophet either blind, 
or averse, to the coincidence of his own hopes with those 
of a religion whose coming he had welcomed,* and whose work 
of Redemption, begun by a heavenly, is perfected by a human 
Saviour. For their imagery other Prophets poach Idolatries.™ 
Why shall not he, the religion of Ormazd ? 

From the swift posts of its kings,® and the cars of its angels,” 
Zechxriah mounts his angels on horseback, and harnesses 
his four winds in chariots “to go to and fro through the 
earth.” His ‘seven lamps,” % ‘seven guides,” ® ‘ seven 
eyes,” 1 “ those seven, the eyes of the Lord” ™ are the seven 
archangels, the ‘far seeing ones”! of Ormazd. The sym- 
bolism of Mazdaism was “loot” for the imagery of the later 
Hebrew Prophets. 

But, as says Milman, “ not the figures, but their moral and 
religious meaning are the objects of faith.” And if Zechariah 
be hospitable to the angels of Mazdaism,'® shall the Prophet of 
the Evangel overlook its Redeemer? His humanity, in con- 
trast with the super-humanity of Sraosha, his object, the final 
justification of man, his method, man’s salvation by full knowl- 
edge of God, and his success, must have taken the thought of 
the Prophet evolving the righteous * Servant by His knowledge 
(of God) justifying many,” © “ sprinkling many nations,” ! 
and “ seeing the pleasure of the Lord prosper in his hand.” 1” 

Yet, nominally, man, ‘* with body and vital powers,” 1% So- 
siosh is but a splendor in human semblance, piercing the dark- 


92 Servant, Isa. xlii. 1; lii. 18. Son, Ibid ix. 6. 

98 Ibid xli. 25-28; xlv. 1-9; xlviii. 14, 15. 

94 Daniel’s “ beasts” (Dan. vii. 4) and Ezekiel’s “living creatures’? bearing up the 
throne of Jehovah (Ezek. i.) are from the idolatrous sculptures of Babylon.— Layard’s 
Nineveh ii. 465. 

95 Herodotus viii. 98. ‘ My days are swifter than a post’’ (Job ix. 25). 

% Aban Yasht iii. Hang 198. Mihir Yasht. Ibid 204, 205. 

87 Zech. i. 8-12; vi. 1-9. 98 [bid iv. 2. 

991b. iii. 7, A. V. “places,’? Noyes makes ‘‘ guides’’: that they are angels, see v. 
4, and that they are seven, v. 9 

100 [bid iii. 9. 101 Tb. iv. 10. 102 Yasht ii. 2, 3, 7, 8. 

108 See also Dan. iv. 13, 17, 23; Rev. 4; iv. 5: Enoch passim. * 

104 Fargard- xix. 5,9. Haug 254 and 314. 105 [sn, liii. 11. 106 Isa, lii. 15. 

107 Ibid liii. 10. 108 Yasht xix. 129. 
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ness of the world with Light, its sin with Purity, its wretched- 
ness with Love, and its death with Immortality. But, officially 
great, himself is merged in what he does. That names him 
“the Victorious.” 

The last Zarathustra}® is but an outline. His slightness 
spares no fibre to the character of the Servant of Jehovah. 
Never to the devotee of Mazdaism could Sosiosh be, what, to 
every heart he touches, is the Man of Sorrows,—a brother in 
the flesh. He belongs to the unknown Prophet and the Holy 
Ghost. 

But the Divine Spirit works through the human. And 
that is no mechanic channel, but a free soul, controlling emo- 
tion into consciousness, and ordering the breath of God into 
thought through the heart and mind of a man; for “the 
spirits of ths Prophets are subject to the Prophets.” 1 

Snatched from Nature or from human life, the ideal of 
genius belongs to genius. Struck from the clay of Hollins- 
head,™ the living Macbeth is Shakespeare’s. And the “ Ser- 
vant of the Lord ” "2 is none the less the creation of his namer, 
and the foreshadow of Jesus, that He throbs with the woes of 
Jeremiah, aud that the Messiah forms in Him, in part from 
Jeremiah, in part from captive Judah, and in part from the 
bright impersonation of Redemption in the religion of Zoroaster. 
For not of low estate only is He whose “ visage is marred more 
than any man’s, and His form more than the sons of men.” 
* He shall (also) be exalted, and extolled, and be very high.” 1% 
And “this,” says the Midrash, “is the King Messiah, high, 
lifted up, more exalted than Abraham, above Moses, higher 
than the angels.” And when breaks forth the Song of the 
Return,” as they go out with joy and are led forth with 
peace, is not the “ witness, the leader, the commander to the 
people, who brings them “ the sure mercies of David,” ™ the He 
of the earlier vision,48 who * shall sit upon the throne of David” 


99“ High Priest; afterwards the proper name of the Prophet.’’— Haug 300. 
1101 Cor. xiv. 82. 111 Hollinshead's Scottish Chronicles i. 340. 

112 fsa, xlii. 1; xlix. 8,6; lil. 18, 14, 15; liii. 118 Isa, lii. 14, 13. 

11¢ Hengstenberg’s Christology ii. 811. 115 Isa. liv. 3. 116 [bid lv. 12. 
117 [bid lv. 4, 3. . 118 Ibid ix. 7, 6. 
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and whose “name shall be called, Wonderful, Counseller, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, and Prince of Peace” ? 

But whether they be contrasted aspects of one person, or 
separate leaders of one hope, their coadjuvancy to its comple- 
tion is the coadjuvancy of Sraosha the heavenly, and Sosiosh 
the human Saviour, in the religion of Ormazd. 

And a glance at the dual Messiah-hood of his neighbors, and 
a note that it was dual, reciprocal, and triumphant, that above 
the seven archangels, the firstborn of Ormazd, Sraosha, begins, 
and that, the human, but spiritual,4® Sosiosh completes the 
world’s Redemption, contrast, reciprocity, and result, suffice 
the inspiration of the Prophet. He suppresses, yet remembers, 
the royalty of the early Messiah, and sheds “ the sure mercies 
of David ” 1° over the triumph of his Servant of Jehovah. But 
another than the heavenly Messiah was needed then. And 
into-the characterless Susiosh the Prophet pours his own soul, 
blood from the sobbing veins of Jeremiah, and the anguish of 
captive Judah. And the myth of the Persian throbs with the 


pathos of the Man of Sorrows, the Messiah of the exiles, and 
the Christ of all mankind. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
Certain Intellectual Tendencies in America. 


OnE of the results of unsettled weather is to make men 
watch the barometer and the clouds with unusal frequency 
and attention. Especially when the mercury has been falling 
for along time, and the wind shifting from point to, point 
about the compass, the trained observer knows that soon he 
may reasonably expect a rise in the glass and the occurrence 


119 Supernatural son of Zoroaster.— Haug 314. 120 Isa. lv. 3. 

121 ‘* Higher than the angels.’’ Midrash Tanchuma Hengstenberg’s Christology ii, 
811. 

1 This paper was first read before the Alumni Association of Tufts College, June 11. 
1879. 
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of those clear-weather gales which sweep the sky of clouds and 
usher in more propitious days. This is probably the reason 
why so many minds are watching and recording the signs in 
the intellectual atmosphere of the present time. The weather 
there has long been unsettled. The winds of opinion are veer- 
ing and unsteady. The barometer indicates a widespread de- 
pression in the moral and intellectual life of the people. Ac- 
cording to most observers the outlook in speculative thought 
has long been somewhat more than cloudy. And every day 
reports come to hand of doctrines and systems which have 
foundered or broken up on the rocks. These conditions have 
prevailed so long that it is natural that we should be looking 
for a change and hopetul of better weather; and the hosts of 
men and women who are out watching the signs of the times, 
are themselves a sign of no little importance. We make no 
apology for turning out with this inquiring multitude, and ap- 
pearing before you with the results of a few observations which 
seem to indicate a not distant change in the air. Our admira- 
ble Weather Bureau at Washington encourages private ob- 
servers to furnish the records of their daily investigations, that 
by the multiplication of data, the generalizations of the office 
may be the more accurate. It may not be presumptuous to 
believe that, in the same way, the most incomplete and limited 
observations of this remarkable period may assist in just con- 
clusions regarding the developments toward which its forces 
are tending. ‘There is at least a fitness in directing the atten- 
tion of this organization, disposed by training and instinct to 
an interest in the progress of thought, toward those marked 
influences which are at work moulding the intellectual and 
social life of America, and to all appearance hastening a radi- 
cal change from the theories and dispositions of the last fifty 
years. 

It is by no means so difficult a matter to predict the changes 
likely to occur in the intellectual temper of an age, as it once 
was. The human mind, apparently fickle as the wind, has 
proved itself to be as much a creature of law as these same 
gales of heaven, whose variable movements have become a 
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daily computation. The human race has grown old enough 
to be studied like the other phenomena of our planet, and dis- 
closes these same processions in mental progress as become 
the subject matter of our astronomy and our meteorology. It 
is hardly more certain that the swing of the sun to the south- 
ern tropic, will be succeeded by his return this side the equator, 
or that the progress of a cyclone across this continent brings 
an area of higher pressure behind it, than that the tendency 
of thought in any given direction will be succeeded by its re- 
turn, to swing as far perhaps, in the opposite way. Truth ad- 
vances by a zigzag path. The bark which bears her onward 
must beat steadily up against the head-winds of human obtuse- 
ness, and when we think it is far off its course, flies into the 
wind, and stretches away upon another tack, with a constant 
gain to windward. If, therefore, we attempt to-day a little of 
that prophecy which George Eliot calls “‘ the most gratuitous 
form of error,” we may assume that we are on as safe ground 
as he who predicts a rise in the barometer to-morrow, or the 
freezing of the earth a few hundred million years hence. In- 
tellectual and moral movements are under law. Past experi- 
ence proves that. The elements are in hand which warrant 
more than a mere opinion that a considerable change in the 
dominant moods of thought is close at hand,—a change 
amounting to a reaction and the beginning of a better tendency 
of mental life. 

To come then directly to one of the most well-defined phases 
of thought, we note that one remarkable feature of intellectual 
life connects itself with the reaction from the extreme to which 
the transcendental movement was carried, as it manifests itself 
in the qualification of the doctrine of individualism, or the right 
and duty of every man to make his own philosophy and his 
own religion. We use the term “ transcendental”’ in spite of Mr, 
Lowell’s warning that the word was “ the maid ot all work for 
those who could not think.” It covers with sufficient accuracy, 
_ that great stirring of thought and uprising of moral sentiment 
which marked the early and middle portions of this century. 
The movement was one of great power and impulse. It was 
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the protest against narrow creeds and conventional modes of 
thought. It was the assertion of the cardinal principle that 
there can be no progress unless man is free to think and to 
speak. Its prophets and expounders laid stress upon the 
validity of the intuitions, bade men seek within themselves the 
warrant for their deeds, and disown the authority of custom, 
however venerable, and of creed however august. They 
preached a new gospel of dissent whose logic led straight 
toward a general disintegration of existing agreements in 
belief, the emigration of the soul from all conservative institu- 
tions, and the establishment of every mind on its own private 
reservations, like a squatter sovereign on his claim. They en- 
couraged every man to throw himself upon the native re- 
sources of his own soul, to trust no revelation, to harbor no 
weakness for authority, to wait for the direct impulse from the 
over-soul, that all-sufficient power which was to make sages of 
all men by direct and confidential messages. They made a 
lively ferment in society and thought. They organized reforms 
whose number and variety refuse to be catalogued. They pes- 
tered the churches, and harassed the politicians, and worried 
the doctors, and fretted the life out of every good-natured con- 
servative who was willing to let well enough alone. There is 
no recalling how many short cuts to salvation were surveyed 
‘ and staked out in that extraordinary period. Indeed, in all 
seriousness, it was a time of wonderful mental activity. The 
trammels were falling from the mind of the young American, 
and he was shaking himself loose from the traditions of his old 
world grandfathers. It is no wonder if he was awkward, and 
stumbled in his tracks, and made frequent blunders in stepping 
out of his gyves, and learning the use of his free limbs. Asan 
American critic has said, “ It (Transcendentalism) was simply 
a struggle for fresh air, in which, if the windows were not 
opened, there was danger that panes would be broken, though 
painted with image of saint and martyr.” Itis certain that-a 
‘good deal of glass was shivered, and not a little of breezy air 
let into the close atmosphere of church, state, and society at 
large. 
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Transcendentalism was a noble protest against subservi- 
ency, a plea for independence in thinking, individuality in 
living, and conscientiousness in belief, whose fruit is not yet 
all gathered. It has establised a perfect liberty of conscience ; 
and that men are to-day not only free but willing to speak 
their inmost mind, is chiefly its achievement. It laid the 
foundations for a literature distinctively American, a philoso- 
phy fearless and sincere, a church broadly tolerant of differ- 
ences in creed. In aday when many of its principles have 
been forgotten, and reduced to absurdities, let no man forget 
how much of the freest and best thought of our nation has 
sprung from the seed sown in the stirring days when Tran- 
scendentalism was a new name, that rallied all the brave souls 
who were willing to dare somewhat for freedom, and set them 
on the march. Let us never forget that in the bracing morn 
of this movement, the mighty soul of Garrison rose up, and 
uttered the challenge to the nation’s conscience which stirred 
the greatest moral crusade of the age. Let us remember that 
the steps which now are weakening as our Emerson treads 
toward the sunset, were strong and fresh when he strode at 
the head of this grand movement, and startled the sleepers 
with his morning shout of hope. The homage we pay over 
the grave of the great Liberator, the tender veneration we 
bear for the whitening head of the great philosopher, are the 
most eloquent tribute to the glory of Transcendentalism. 

But whatever especial reforms it may have hastened, or how- 
ever it may have inspired individuals to immortal careers, the 
chiefand most enduring service of Transcendentalism in America 
has been the vindication of the right and the duty of individual 
free thought. The influence of its doctrines has been to develop 
a respect for the individual, and to increase the individual’s self- 
respect. Transcendentalism brought to maturity a principle 
planted in the spring-time of the Reformation, and in its name 
the right of private judgment has ripened into the largest lib- 
erty of thought. There is no longer any doubt, in America, 
of the perfect right of every man to hold his own belief, with- 
out interference and without dictation. So far, indeed, has 
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thought progressed in this direction, that the people who in 
these days feel charged with the mission of defending the right 
of free thought and speech are as untimely in their zeal as if 
they were out on a crusade in behalf of wearing clothes. In- 
deed, our friends of the liberal faith who insist even now upon 
the need of a sect to stand for absolute freedom of religious 
opinion are coming to seem, like the Don Quixotes of thought, 
belated champions, fighting over the fields already won. 

The fact is the brave work which transcendentalism did 30 much 
to accomplish, is not only done but more than done. The doc- 
trine that every man is bound to think for himself and has the 
right to do so, is perfectly well established. But the tendency 
to overrun a truth, and land in an absurdity is well illustrated 
in the extreme notion which has grown up, that every man’s 
inner light is a divine illumination, to be followed at all 
hazards. The fashion has long prevailed, of considering one 
- man’s opinion as good as another’s. So pretty much all 

thoughtful people, accepting this principle as sound, have gone 
off on a hunt after truth, with no light but what they have 
called their own intuitions. A good many people have dis- 
covered to their sorrow that their inner light was only an ignis 
fatuus, and the innumerable company of those who are be- 
mired in fatalism, or floundering in the thinnest quicksands of 
speculation are a sufficient comment on the folly of chasing 
every will-o’-the-wisp of a man’s impulse or imagination as a 
lamp unto his feet. The individualism of the age has had a | 
sad reductio ad absurdum in the shape of such social sages as 
Aristotle Butler, and Socrates Kearney, and all the gods of the 
slums.’ The world sees the utter incompetence of the unaided 
inner light when, in the words of the Book, the light that is 
in a man, is darkness, and the folly of splitting the organized 
force of society into petty and ineffectual factions, simply in 
. deference to the whims and notions upon which individuals 
feel inclined to stand out. 
Just here we may mark, the turning point of the ten- 
dency to individualism, and the reaction toward a greater 
respect for the accumulated experience of men, the wisdom of 
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the aggregate, the power of organization. I venture to cite 
as proofs of this belief, the following clear tendencies of the 
age: 1. The language of those who have keen the most ardent 
disciples of the doctrines of individualism; 2. The tendency 
to place the weight of importance less upon the right to speak 
and more upon the quality of what is said; 3. The decline of 
national conceit; 4. The increasing respect for the power of 
instituted ideas, and the achieved results of society. 

1. The language of the disciples of individualism. It is now 
more than forty-five years since Mr. Emerson in two memora- 
ble addresses at Cambridge uttered the words which have been 
the most influential of the half century, upon American 
thought. The oration before Phi Beta Kappa in 1837 and the 
address before the Divinity Class in 1838 were like the signal- 
guns, preceding the march. . And obedient to their echoing 
summons, a whole generation of thoughtful, earnest, brave- 
hearted men and women have been pushing to the very con- 
fines of speculation, intent chiefly upon the cardinal doctrines 
of those two great essays,— self-reliance and individuality in 
thought. A half century ago, the crying intellectual need of 
America, as Emerson prophesied unto us, was independence 
and spontaneity in thought. To-day that need no longer 
exists. The great campaign has been substantially won. The 
enemy has dispersed. And the heroes of the fight are either 
coming in, a little saddened because the fue can no longer be 
found, or are wanderimg up and down, disconsolate and petu- 
lant, because there is nobody to quarrel with. A few weeks 
ago one of the ablest and most keen-sighted of Americans, a 
man who has carefully watched his day and generation, rested 
from his labors, that he might regain the strength he had so 
generously spent in this very warfare in behalf of free thought, 
and individualism in belief. Mr. Frothingham’s farewell words 
to his congregation were the most significant since those uttered 
by his great teacher, forty-five years ago. ‘ The era of indi- 
vidualism,”’ he said, “is drawing to a close.” ‘A coarse sort 
of self-assertion has taken possession of the proper place of 


reason and conscience, and of the individual aspiration.” 
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“The time is coming when the world will no longer look to 
special persons for counsel and guidance, when affiliations 
with each other will establish new modes of filling the wants 
and aspirations of the soul.’”? Those are significant words, 
coming from perhaps the foremost advocate of individualism. 
Such an utterance is almost a recall of the scattered forces, 
fighting in this name. Nor is it an isolated sign. The mind 
behind that “Index” which shows which way the extreme 
winds of radicalism are blowing, endorses this opinion. “ In- 
dividualism,” says Mr. Abbott, “is a blind guide to-day.” 
“Tndividualism . . is utterly incompetent to settle a single 
one of the great questions which shake the modern world.” 
“ Absolute moral irresponsibility,— that is the inevitable and 
logical outcome of iudividualism with its one idea of private 
judgment.” The representative organ of that denomination 
which has almost disintegrated itself in the struggle for the 
rights of the individual to think without dictation, acknowl- 
edges the truth of these statements, and points out the failure 
of this doctrine to meet the wants of men to-day. - The zealous 
advocates of this principle are apparently almost out of work. 
The task which transcendentalism contracted to do is about 
finished. No thoughtful person to-day questions the duty of 
men to be guided by the voice of conscience, and to seek their 
convictions with honest searchings after the absolute truth. 
These consenting voices are a convincing proof that the world 
wants now a doctrine which will show it how to harmonize the 
results of honest thought. It is tired of the perpetual separa- 
tions of men. It is aiming at unity, at organization, at the 
reconciliation of differences, and the discovery of some means 
of codperation among those most at variance. And these con- 
clusive words of the minds which, it might be supposed, would 
be the last to concede them, are more than straws. They are 
the first whiffs of those vigorous gales which are sure to brace 
our hearts for the work of unifying a distracted and disputa- 
tious age. The foggy drizzle of negations which individualism 
has brought upon us will soon be checked. The sinking mer- 
cury which has marked the increasing depression of men’s 
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souls, distracted by the contradictions of debate, is already 
showing signs of a rise. Below the sullen clouds which have 
so long hung over us, the gleaming rift foretells a coming light, 
—a light in which the world will see to read, side by side with 
the motto of Individualism ‘ Every man for himself,’ that 
nobler legend, ‘ No man liveth to himself alone.” | 
2. Weare strengthened in the hope which comes out of 
these words, still fresh from the lips of keen observers of the | 
age, by the evident tendency to lay the stress less upon the right | 
to speak, and more upon the quality of what is said. So long as 
men were under constraint in thought, hound by convention, 
by creed, or by tradition, it was inevitable that every man 
should be urged to say his say, though the heavens were to 
fall. It was a matter of extreme importance that each should 
speak the utmost that was in him, if only for the sake of sin- 
cerity, and to vindicate the divine right of private judgment. 
But in a day when every mouth is free to utter its message, 
we are coming to a more correct estimate of the importance of 
what is said, and to an abatement of our fondness for a frank- 
ness of speech which is the pretext for so much unmitigated 
nonsense. There really seems no reason why a man should 
stand up and pour out his inmost thought, if that be empti- . 
ness and chaff. The best thing a fool can do for the world is, 
not to wag his tongue, but to hold it. And now, after some 
fifty years of effort to induce men to let themselves out, the 
tendency is toward the establishment of some principle which 
will induce them to hold themselves in. It takes no courage 
now to stand on one’s convictions and speak freely. The come- 
outer is not obliged to travel a great way before he finds lodg- 
ings. 
~ But in proportion as it has grown easy for men to say 
what they ought, it has grown hard to tell what we ought to 
say. The exhortation which individualism has been making 
to two generations substantially is, “If you have anything to 
say, in heaven’s name say it!”’ But the cry of this later day, 
and many days to come will be, “If you have nothing to say, 
thank God, and say it!” The satisfaction which we feel at 
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having built a platform upon which every shade of opinion 
may stand and speak, is a good deal tempered by our mortifica- 
tion and contempt at some of the things which shallow and 
foolish men make free to say there. It is undoubtedly a great 
gain that it has been made possible for the Ingersolls and the 
Kearneys of society to utter their ignorance and their stupidity 
without let or hindrance. But the privilege has its drawbacks. 
It is certainly a debatable question whether a freedom of 
speech which opens all the sewer-traps and the ditch gates of 
thought is a blessing unalloyed. Let us welcome the growing 
disposition to hold men to a stricter account for what they say, 
to compel a more thoughtful preparation for the sacred privi- 
lege, to discriminate between the noisy ranter, who prostitutes 
the right which has been won by martyrdom to the egotistic 
desire to hear himself talk, and the careful thinker who waits 
until he has a reason for speaking before he opens his mouth. 
There is certainly a weakening respect for the words of any 
individual simply considered as an individual, and men cannot 
hope, in the coming era of thought to win sympathy or com- 
mand respect on the ground that they are free-speakers and 
free-thinkers. The fact will neither help nor hurt them. 
‘They will be judged by the use to which they put their freedom, 
the wisdom in their thought, the worth of their words. 

8. Passing now to the next proof of a change in the moods 
of thought in our land, we come to notice the rapid modi- 
fication of the national temper, the toning down of American 
conceit. Individualism while it was teaching men independence, 
was very apt to give them a swagger. Its effect as a doctrine 
was felt in this way upon American thought. For tie doc- 
trines of our Emerson have had an influence far beyond the 
circle of those who read his books. Mr. Lowell, writing of 
Emerson’s connection with certain movements in our social . 
life has said, ** While holding himself aloof from all active part- 
nership in moyements of reform, he has been the sleeping 
partner who has supplied a great part of their capital.” So we 
believe he has played the same part in the development of ou. 
national disposition. A great deal of that self-confidence which 
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has been the theme of so many satirists of our life is the fruit- 
age of individualism. The doctrine that every man is to 
develop in himself and of himself the powers of his life, easily 
reproduced itself in the idea that our nation, ignoring the past, 
and indifferent to other peoples, could generate in itself the 
forces of success. The pride of young strength made us ready 
scholars of those who would have us believe that man is equal 
to every emergency, and that the individual and the nation 
may trust implicitly in private and internal resources. And 
so there has grown up an absurd confidence in the ability of 
America to originate for the world a set of entirely new prin- 
ciples, unique and infallible. This national self-conceit grew 
out of the same influences as the extreme individualism of 
that day. The spread-eagle was hatched in the nest of tran- 
scendentalism. 

But recent times have shown a marked change in the na- 
tional mind. There is less self-confidence than used to be so 
common. The tone of our public declaimers is more sober. 
The press is cautious, and the political conventions are so busy 
with their resolutions upon hard and soft money, mutual 
charges of fraud, and the civil service reform, that they have 
little time for resolutions of vainglory. America is not so cer- 
tain as she once felt, that her ‘* manifest destiny” assures her 
a perpetual prosperity. The hard shock of war has sobered 
her. The growing difficulties of her political machinery, the 
threat of socialism, the inevitable conflicts of classes have: 
caused that expansive bird, once a type of our vanity, to furl 
his wings, and silence his pompous scream. We have reason 
to be glad that her arrogant self-sufficiency has exhausted it- 
self, and given place to a humbler spirit, which is willing to be 
taught, even by experience borrowed from across the sea. 
Perhaps no single circumstance is more fraught with hope for 
our nation than the teachableness which has taken the place of 
her pride, and the recognition of the dependence of her own 
social life upon the civilization of other quarters of the world. 

For it must have occurred to every one familiar with the 
tone of our literature that a good deal of the sensitiveness 
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which used to mark the period of self-cousciousness and mor- 
bid egotism, has passed away. The tone of defiance, too, and 
patriotic .bluster which used to be heard whenever American 
institutions or theories were assailed, has died down to a voice 
of dignified self-respect. Americans are just as firm believers 
as ever in the inherent value of their system. But wherever 
it becomes necessary to defend it, its champions are more re- 
spectful and appreciative of other social codes. From Walt 
Whitman to Mr. Howells, the new American writers show a 
manly love for the land of democratic ideas. They believe in 
the mission of America, but they recognize the difficulties in 
the way of carrying out her ideals. They trust in the Ameri- 
can plan without fears. But they are willing to admit the 
virtues which Europe has wrought out of her centuries of ex- 
perience, and learn whatever lessons the Old World has to 
teach. 

Indeed, it sometimes seems as if in the recoil from our 
excessive independence we were rushing to an extreme ser- 
vility toward old world ideas. The westward bound steamers 
bring a great many shallow Americans whose heads have been 
turned by their first journey away from home, and who are so 
Europeanized that they cannot wear American clothes any 
longer. The social philosophers who are pondering the diffi- 
culties of our policies of state and society, sometimes run wild 
over the systems they once denounced, seeing, perhaps, no 
remedy for the abuses of free suffrage except in a monarchy, 
and preferring the system of the peerage to the irresponsible 
feudalism of railroad earls and bonanza barons. But such 
mistrust is only the occasional cowardice of those who cannot. 
feel the inherent solidity of our institutions,— who fail to com- 
prehend the vast steadfastness of the American people. There 
are stouter hearts than these, undismayed by the perplexities 
of our future, strong in their faith in the land of their love, 
who meet the pessimism of the hour by a more active devotion, 
a more wakeful vigilance. To them the folly of retreat from 
our great experiment is too obvious to admit of a moment’s 
debate. They represent the thought of the age, whose great 
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expectations are tempered to receive some disappointments, 
which realize that our nation can survive. only through care 
and wisdom, but which is courageous, and loyal and teachable. 
There is more hope for us in the tempered faith of to-day than 
there was in the rash self-confidence of our youth. 

We must all have observed, moreover, the increasing sense 
of the unity of international interests. The progress of prac- 
tical science, whose results have made the whole earth a vast 
neighborhood, has disclosed the relation of nations to each 
other, and we shall go into the new era of thought with a clear 
understanding that neither America nor any other nation can 
work out results which do not include the rest of mankind. 
A thoroughly independent state is an impossibility. We can 
not live without our neighbors, und our neighbors cannot live 
without us. We are the many members of one body, and the 
hurt of one is the hurt of all. When Chicago burns London 
shares her misfortune. The famine in India touches the money 
bags in State Street. Last fall, in the wildcat financial cam- 
paign in the West, some windy orator, ignorant of this primary 
principle of civilization declared, ‘* For this grand America we 
must have a grand American policy, which will not look to 
Kuropean bankers for theories of finance.” He might have 
rounded a period by announcing that we must likewise have 
a grand American cosmogony, which will not look to Euro- 
pean scientists for theories of creation. That is a style of 
speech which will be less frequently heard in the future. The 
mail-steamer and the telegraph, the telephone and the railroad 
are fast proving the absurdity of this application of the doctrine 
of individualism. The touch: of nature which makes the whole 
world kin is growing plainer every day. The philosopher of . 
the future, when he is urging his disciples to self-culture and 
the largest development of the individual, will not fail to show 
them that the resources of character are not altogether within 
a man but without him, in the men and things around him; 
‘and that the strongest individuality is simply the greatest 
power to assimilate the associates and associations of his life. 

4. But we have still to consider one of the most impressive 
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signs of the reaction against individualism, in the increasing 
respect for the power of instituted ideas and the achieved results 
of society. It must be admitted that this tendency has not as 
yet advanced far, nor affected many people. Individualism is 
still the only gospel of a large class of even thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. There is much indifference to the value of the past. 
There is a foolish petulance against the revered names of an- 
tiquity, and an impatience of the clearest conclusions of re- 
search, so far as these are crystallized into institutions. The 
apostles of novelty are still a numerous brood. They flourish 
chiefly on the boundless prairies, where they lift up the voice 
and cry, “Give us new policies, new ideas, new reforms. 
Away with this subserviency to a mouldy past and to effete 
monarchies. Are we not a free people? Have we not a land 
2500 miles broad? Can we not emancipate ourselves from 
the tyranny of worn-out ideas and inaugurate a day of brand- 
new principles? Let us abolish the ten commandments, the 
law of gravitation, the alphabet and the science of numbers, 
and here, on virgin soil, show the world a nation: self-centred, 
free from the chains of discipleship to any land, or any age, or 
any mind!” But this is the expiring cry of a school of 
thought which will be soon bereft of influence. The sober 
sense of America is awakening to the value of the world’s 
funded wisdom, her accumulated capital of experience. The 
iconoclasts have had their day and have over-done their work. 
The reaction is certain, and we may look now for greater re- 
spect for organized power and the wisdom which is built into 
institutions. It looks as though we were on the threshold of 
one of the grandest social and intellectual movements of his- 
tory. The modern world is falling into line for codperative 
and organized effort. The forces’ which have been slowly at- 
tenuating themselves since the Reformation are destined to 
consolidate. The men who have been scanning their own con- 
sciousness for a revelation will turn for help to the hard earned 
wisdom of other times and other men. The transcendentalist 
will learn something from the scientist. He will discover that 
all present life is born of past activity, and that the strongest 
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personality, the most efficient individual life is that which has 
its roots deep in the soil of organized and associated human 
life,— the life of society as a whole. The seeker after power, 
or light, or inspiration, while he is to possess these in and of 
himself, must draw his resources from the accumulated hoard 
of humanity. Every man who gves forward into the unex- 
plored lands of thought, subsists as he journeys, upon the har- 
vested truth of earlier days. And every new soul that plucks 
fresh fruit from the tree of life, tiptoes on some vantage ground 
of common and accepted ideas. 

It seems, therefore, as if the next well-developed tendency 
of thought would appreciate in the minds of all men, the value 
of organizations, the power of institutions. It is a remark of 
a sagacious French critic, that ‘* The power of an isolated man 
is always slight, and his work mediocre.’? Probably that 
strikes the key-note of the coming philosophy. The tendency 
of the last half century has been toward an extreme independ- 
ence of effort which has made the battle of progress a sort of 
guerilla warfare, in which every one fought on his own re- 
sponsibility. But today men want to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the fray. They believe that the real line of battle 
is behind the skirmishers. You are all familiar with the signs 
which justify this prognostic. The tendency to centralize the 
power of government, and the grand principle of national unity 
established by the sacrifice of half a generation of brave men ; 
— the fellowship of spirit in the church, begun even before the 
era of sect-splitting is done ; — the universal passion for clubs, 
societies, associations, ad libitum ;—these are hints of the 
yearning of people to get nearer together, and of the recovery 
from the dread of institutions, and of society in general which 
characterized the last great intellectual movement. We are 
destined to see greater triumphs won by codperative social 
effort than the world ever knew before. The American re- 
bellion in which a nation of men, free to think and act for 
themseives, thought as one mind, thrilled as one heart, and 
struck as one giant arm, proved once for all the tremendous 
results which may follow the codperation of free minds. Let, 
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now, the great freedom we have gained through the influence 
of the transcendental movement be supplemented by a broad 


and zealous enthusiasm for unity of effort, let the zeal which 
has won the right of private judgment convince men of the 
benefits of fraternity and coédperation, and slumbering powers, 
lying dormant in the body social, will quake like the Titans 


under Etna, and send the surge of a new era across the world. 


Undoubtedly these imperfect hints will seem ill-assorted 
to the pessimism of the times, and altogether too hopeful in 
their tone. But let us justify ourselves in closing as we did in 


beginning by remembering that the barometer begins to rise 


even before the worst of the gale is passed, and shows ap- 
proaching changes in the winds. We are confident that we 
may forecast the coming winds of doctrine by the changes 


which already show themselves in the thoughts of men. These 
days have made many lose heart both for the present and for 


the future; and if we were to forget the great laws which con- 
trol intellectual and moral evolution, we must all share in the 


worst fears of the hour. But happily we have the means of 
ereating in ourselves and others a brighter hope. And cer- 


tainly it ought to be the joyful privilege of every scholar, and 
every man to whom the liberal opportunities of the age have 


given culture and knowledge, to help dispel the dejection of 
the day. It is indeed rough weather to be out on the limitless 


sea of thought. Our lurching ship strains badly, and the 
scowling cloud-rack is grim enough. But let all manly hearts 


take courage. We are drifting away from the storm centre. 
There is no lee-shore to dread. We have plenty of sea-room, 


and we oniy need stout hearts and level heads to weather the 
night, and see the clouds go scattering away with the carly 


light of the morning. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


Punishment, Forgiveness, Salvation. 


WHEN one considers how large a place the subjects of pun- 
ishment, forgiveness and salvation, have occupied in the minds 


of Christians for many centuries, he naturally expects to find 


in the literature of our time a substantial agreement in regard 
to the essential doctrines for which these great themes stand. 
But whoever commences the investigation of these topics with 


this thought in mind, is certain to be disappointed. For not 
only does the religious literature of to-day present the most 


dissimilar and even contradictory expositions of these themes, 
but the recognized leading expositors of doctrine in particular 


denominations, are not agreed as to what the terms themselves 


actually signify. Especially is this true of the so-called Lib- 


eral branch of the Christian Church; and especially may it be 
said of the published opinions of Universalists. One naturally 


looks for an exception to this remark in “ THE Latest Worp” 
of the Universalist press; but even in that excellent, and in 


many respects highly creditable publication, different theories 
of salvation are given in the same chapter, and the several 
writers are evidently not agreed as to the nature of sin, what 


constitutes punishment, and what is the office of forgiveness as 


a factor in a life of personal holiness. And precisely what 
place the death of Christ has in the work of salvation, and 
what particular difference it makes to mankind whether he or 


some other martyr to the truth was crucified in Calvary, is 
doubtless clear to our “ representative men,” but can hardly 


be so to the *“‘ average Universalist,” especially if he be guided 
by the current literature of our Church. 


But these themes of punishment, forgiveness and salvation 
are central truths in our religion. No denomination can per- 


form the work which it seeks to do whose ministry has not a 
distinct message on these subjects, and whose published 


opinions on such vital topics in books, newspapers and sermons, 
are vague and conflicting. Grateful for all that our church 
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has done, under God, for the honor of his name, and for the 
welfare of mankind it is believed that our usefulness would be 
greatly increased, if these leading doctrines were as promi- 
nent in our literature as they are in the New Testament, and 
their relation to human duty and to personal holiness, were 
vigorously urged upon the public attention. And it is with a 
sincere desire to contribute toward this result, that this article 
is written. Whatever may be its defects, it shall be, at least, 
an honest and earnest attempt to state the truth on the themes 
under notice, as that truth is perceived by the writer. 


T.— Waar IS PUNISHMENT ? — WHAT IS ITS OFFICE AND WHAT 
ITS NATURE ? 

Before proceeding to the affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions, let us dispose of four negatives. 

1.— Punishment must not be confounded with afflictions, or 
misfortunes,— a class of results that have no known connec- 
tion with sin in us, and for which we are not answerable. 

2.— Punishment is not anything external to the mind, by 

. which one is tormented,— as when the body is smitten by a 
blow, —either in this world or any other. 

3.— Punishment is not transmitted guilt. Possibly some of 
the mistakes in the life of our first parents may be traceable 
even in this distant age; but their guilt is not — that died 
with them. 

4.— Punishment is not all the consequences which flow from 
a sinful life, but only that portion of them which inheres in 
the very act of sin. 

The first, of these, is an assumption of responsibility which 
is not deserved; the second overlooks the fact that the moral 
nature of man is itself the seat of the moral government of 
God ; the third assumes the possibility of the transmission of 
guilt; and the fourth ignores a distinction in the use of terms 
which we shall have occasion further on to notice at some 
length. 

But if neither affliction, nor external torments, nor trans- 
mitted guilt, nor all the consequences of evil living are punish- 
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ment, what then is it? Punishment is the inevitable result of 
the conscious violation of the moral law —the penalty due for 
wilful transgression of the law of God — the sequence of sin. 

Punishment is thus penalty for sin. This penalty has in it 
two leading elements. (1) Pain, remorse, or regret; (2) 
Disturbance of the moral nature. 

The first of these elements is apparent. Human conscious 
ness and observation alike certify that man by his disobedience 
brings pain, or sorrow upon himself. But this pain howsoever 
obvious it may be, is not after all the chief element in the 
penalty of sin—that chief element is the sinful state into 
which the sinful act conducts the soul — the moral disorder of 
the mind which follows the conscious immoral act. 

And here let us consider the broad distinction between pun- 
ishment and the general phrase “ consequences of sin.” Pun- 
ishment relates to a certain and inevitahle class of effects. 
Many of the consequences of sin are not punishment. They 
are, it is true, the effects of sin, but they are such effects as 
depend upon conditions, the fortuities of life, and may or may 
not repeat themselves. For the most part such effects lie out- 
side of the moral realm. Punishment, on the contrary, is the 
inevitable result of sin — that which records itself, and is, there- 
fore, in no way dependent upon conditions. Those effects of 
‘sin which are not the inevitable consequences of sin are not 
properly punishment. By dropping the first syllable from the 
word consequence, we have the word which seems to fit the 
true doctrine — punishment is the sequence of sin — the inevi- 
table result of the conscious violation of the moral law. 

The error of confounding punishment with “the conse- 
quences of sin” is very common. There lies before us, as we 
write, this statement : — “ The drunkard is punished long after 
he repents. The consequences of his irregular habits con- 
tinue,” etc. Here “ consequences” is used as the synonyme of 
punishment. But these consequences are not properly punish 
ment, for they are not the same in different persons, and though 
they usually follow the vice of drunkenness they do not always 
do so. 
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Having thus determined. what punishment. is, we.are ready 
to consider the ohject.of punishment ; 4. ¢ as nearly. as we can 
comprehend the divine.plan, what was the purpose of Godin 
affixing penalty to law? Was.it to vindicate the. majesty of 
the law, or to reform: the transgressor ? 

It is manifestly difficult to,separate the purpose of God, as 
that is supposed to exist in the: Divine mind, from the revela- 
tion of that purpose in human life. And yet it is obvious that 
while the purpose of God as: to,its general scope may be mer- 
ciful and entirely consistent with his justice, the application 
of it in,individual life may-not:appear to be. Moral government 
without law: is inconeceivable.; and law to be effectual necessi- 
tates penalty. That penalty must be consistent with the pur- 
pose of the law. If the:law is merciful, the penalty must be 
merciful, also. But this. mercifulness in the penalty is not 
always perceivable. In the physical. world gravity is one of 
the most usefuliof all known: forces, and yet it is every year 
the occasion of the.loss of thousands of human lives. The 
transmission of physical and moral peculiarities — taints of 
blood in nations and individuals—-we assume to be entirely 
harmonizable: with exact. justice, as the plan of the Creator lies 
open to. his view; but. in the narrowness of our vision,. the 
presence in individual lives:of such transmitted qualities and 
tendencies, does not always seem to be so.— We assume, then, 
tat the nature of punishment is. merciful, and that the object 
of it is the best good of mankind. But punishment is-merciful 
because it is the best for mankind, considered. as a whole, and 
not because:it commonly benefits the lives of those who are the 
subjects of it. We: thus seek to distinguish between the pur- 
pose of God in attaching penalty. to.law and the specific effect 
of that punishment: upon. personal character. 

The first expression of the will of God in reference to man 
asa moral being is:in man’s moral. nature. There it was 
written by the finger of the:Creator. The original manuscript 
is: the human soul.. Sin: is not strictly the transgression of the 
law written in: any book, but.of the law “ written in the heart,” 
— the fullest statement and illustration of which law is given 
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in the New Testament. Now, if this law were absolute in its 
control over human life, it is evident there would be no sin; 
but by the side of this truth about the law of God in the human 
soul, must be placed the truth of the freedom of the human 
will — not forgetting all those conflicting forces which make 
our existence a continual struggle between the good and the 
bad. 

In the literature of the Universalist Church it is generally 
elaimed that punishment is specifically relormatory, and some 
of our writers go to the extent of declaring it to be the “ great 
remedial agent of the moral universe.” In general terms it 
may be said that punishment is reformatory ; but when we go 
beyond the general purpose of punishment, and present it as 
specially “ clothed with regenerative power,” we probably get 
outside the truth.— We have already said that sin records it- 
self in the moral nature in two forms: — (1) as pain, or re- 
morse; and (2) as disturbance in the moral nature.— Of re- 
morse, it may be said, it deters from sin, and in some instances 
no doubt leads to reformation ;. but does even remorse usually 
lead the soul to recover from sin? Pain follows the very 
thought of sin to those whio are innocent and it follows the act 
of sin to those who are guilty; but as a rule the intensity of 
the sorrow is lessened by repetitions of the offence. Punish- 
ment deters those disposed to do: wrong — it awakens fear — it 
excites a “ terrible looking: for of judgment” ; so much seems 
clear; and it seems also evident that in certain instances this 
element of punishment that we call remorse, actually aids the 
sinner in forsaking the wrong and in choosing the right. But 
is this the normal influence of punishment upon the character? 
Does the experience of mankind, as history records it, sanc- 
tion this conception of punishment as the great remedial agent, 
and is it adequate to cover all the facts in the case ? — Beside, 
if we are correct in our view that the chief element in punish- 
ment is disturbance in the balance of moral forces in the soul, 
it seems quite impossible that the’ reformation of the offender 
should be the leading influence of punishment. As arule, the 
more’ frequent the sin, the more complete the disorder — the 
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second sin is more easily committed than the first. And if no 
agency entered into the mind but penalty for sin,— since the 
tendency of that is to render the moral nature less and less 
sensitive to the presence of sinful desires—there would be 
seemingly but very little hope for the readjustment of that 
moral nature, so that its true and full mission may be accom- 
plished in a life of holiness. 

A favorite figure to illustrate the remedial power of punish-. 
ment is that of medicine in its relation to physical diseases. 
We meet not infrequently statements like these; “If a man 
does wrong we know he is morally diseased and needs medi- 
cine; and punishment is that medicine.”— “ Punishment has 
been very properly likened to medicine, which is often bitter, 
but always administered for the purpose of healing.”— 
‘The objections to this illustration are twofold. (1) It does 
not fit the subject; (2) It teaches false doctrine. It does not 
fit the subject, for with respect to physical illness, disease is 
one thing and medicine another, while with regard to moral 
illnesses the disease is chiefly the punishment. It teaches 
false doctrine, since it assumes the generally rejected idea of 
punishment as an external force applied to the soul. If the 
case were medicine to cure medicine, or punishment to cure 
punishment, then we might plead, “similia similibus curan- 
tur”; but this is not the case that confronts us. The case 
that actually confronts us is this, (1) a diseased moral nature 
made such by sin, the chief penalty of which is the disease it- 
self; and (2) how to cure the moral nature of that disease and 
so make it spiritually healthy. The hope of curing the disease 
of sin by the steady use of punishment, is about as well 
grounded as to look for the return of physical health toa 
patient already salivated, by prescribing more calomel.— The 
soul is indeed sick. Christ comes to heal. He is truly the 
Great Physician; but it hardly need be said, he comes with 
the gift of the Divine grace, and with evidences of the Divine 
love, and not with punishment to cure the spiritual illnesses of 
mankind.— 


The dangers which beset the discussion of this difficult sub- 
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ject are twofold : — first, over-stating the doctrine of authority 
in law, thus virtually absolving Deity from all responsibility 
for the results of his moral rule, so that man is estopped from 
the complaint of injustice, or revenge ; and, second, magnifying 
the mercifulness of the divine government, without recognition 
of its “ severity ”— thus underrating the consequences of guilt, 
and possibly weakening the moral sense. 


IIJ.— REPENTANCE AND Forciveness. Sinis “ the trangression 
of the law.” Itis man’s will in revolt against God’s will. In 
other words, it is the war of evil against good, and unless 
overcome will end in spiritual death. 

Liability to sin, is not sin. Sin involves two conditions. 
(1) A law that is known. Where there is no law there is no 
sin — neither an infant nor an idiot can sin. (2) An intelli- 
gent evil act.— An English author describes liability to sin by 
*‘ sinuableness,” and the tendency to sin by “ sinningness.”— 
Sin considered as sinnableness is the truth which lies at the 
basis of the dogma of original sin. And because human nature 
is sinnable, do we find it written,—‘“ For the good that I 
would, [ do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
(Rom. vii. 19). But, “sin is not imputed where there is no 
law ”— that is, sin committed in ignorance, is not guilt, but 
simply depravity. It reveals the evil tendency of human 
nature, but it does not carry with it the sense of guiltiness. 

Repentance is sorrow for sin; forgiveness .the bestowment 
of the divine favor. The former is a requirement on the part 
of man, the latter an act on the part of God. The effect of 
repentance and forgiveness is to remove the pain of remorse, 
and avaken in the mind a sense of restfulness and hope, which 
is, of itself, a partial restoration to moral order. 

Christianity is a religion of repentance. This was the prin- 
cipal theme in the teaching of the forerunner of our Lord,— 
*‘In those days came John the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 1, 2); it was the first duty en-. 
forced in the ministry of the Master himself, ‘“ From that time 
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Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent, for the kingdom 
heaven is at hand ” (Matt. iv. 17); and was also a prominent 
theme in the addresses of the Apostle Peter, “ Then Peter:said 
unto them, Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38); and of the 
Apostle Paul, “ Testifying both to the Jews and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

In view of the alienating and disturbing influence of sin one 
readily sees w!:y so much stress is placed in the Gospels upon 
the necessity of repentance as introductory to a life of holiness. 


Forgiveness is freely bestowed on condition of repentance. 
But what does this forgiveness include? Is it restricted to sin, 
or does it have a wider scope and remove some of the conse- 
quences of sin? The general belief of the Universalist Church 
is that forgiveness relates to sin, and not to the effects of sin 
either in whole or part; but there are prominent exceptions to 
this prevalent opinion. The Rev. Dr. Miner in his Tae Ovp 
F rts Taken, clearly shows im the able lecture on the future 
life (pp. 109, 110) that the proper punishment of sin ceases 
when forgiveness is accepted. This is his language: —“ Now 
condemnation of conscience, the proper punishment of sin, 
ceases when forgiveness is aceepted. It is not a question of 
specific acts, receiving a speeific amount of punishment. It is 
rather one of moral condition, out of which flow moral conse- 
quences both retributive and just. Penitence and faith change 
that moral condition, and the consequences cease to flow. 
‘ He that heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; 
but is passed from death unto life’ (John v. 24).”— Professor 
Leonard in the Catechism contained in his Book or Prayer, 
states the doctrine of forgiveness as follows: —‘ Question. 
— Does God’s forgiveness immediately remove all the conse- 
quences of sin? Answer.— No. Forgivencss immediately re- 
moves only one of the eonseqnences of sin, viz., the sense of 
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the Divine displeasure, or the feeling of “alienation” from 
God, and everything which separates me from his love, whethor 
the obstacle ‘be on my part, or on the part of my Heavenly 
Father. Q.— What:is the second natural :consequence of sin ? 
A.— A bad, or depraved character, which results from ‘the 
practice of evil. Q.— Will forgiveness ever remove this :con- 
sequence of sm? A.— Yes. Not immediately, but mediately 
and indirectly, by imparting new energy to the moral nature, 
and by creating a power of grateful affection in the soul, which 
will enable me to'form new habits of virtue.”—-The Rhode 
Island Catechism also teaches that the punishment for sin 
terminates with forgiveness: “ Q@.— What is the object of pun- 
ishment? 4.—To secure obedience. @Q.— How long will 
God punish sinners? A.— Until they repent and are willing 
to obey him.”— And in the chapter on SIN aND ITs SEQUENCES, 
in THe Latest WorD oF UNIVERSALISM, the Rev. Dr. Emerson 
in a paper of great merit, shows that punishment properly in- 
cludes only a portion of the effects of sin, that retribution is in 
the sequences of sin, that the “sin ot the world” is not “a 
mass of wicked stuff, analogous to the mountains of ice which 
surround the poles,” “that sin considered as an entity,— as 
something apart from the person who sins,— is an abstraction,” 
and that “the reality is not a thing properly called sin, but 
rather a person in the act of sinning.” The considerate at- 
tention of the reader is asked to these words of his which 
follow: “‘ Though it seems to one indiscriminate, and in indi- 
vidual cases not always palpably in accordance with the facts, 
to say unqualifiedly that retribution is reformatory, it may, we 
are confident, be firmly said that remorse, as ‘a particular 
phase of retribution, is clearly meant for recovery, and power- 
fully operates to that end. We do indeed hold— basing the 
conviction on observed facts and the course of human history, 
and also finding support for it in theological premises — that 
retribution as a-whole is reformatory to the race as a whole. 
Yet we must confess that, in reference to the entirety of retri- 
bution, the individual sinner must often lose the direct benefit 
fer the good of others. The degradation of the drunkard asa 
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terrible warning is salutary to the tempted world, though we 
fail to see wherein it always operates to the good of the victim.” 

Two considerations are to be kept prominently in mind: 
(1) That sin is not a reality external to the soul, like a “ mass 
of wicked stuff,” but a disposition or state of the soul itself; 
and (2) that the punishment of sin records itself in two forms ; 
(a) as pain or remorse; and (6) as derangement of the moral 
nature — the latter being the most prominent element of pun- 
ishment, as it is the most serious and alarming. 

The question which presses for an answer then is this, Do 
repentance and forgiveness remove these consequences of sin ? 
And our answer is, Yes, so far as these consequences are pun- 
ishment; and our answer is, No, so far as they are not. In 
1 John ii. 10, 11, we read, “ He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 
But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 

Now “ darkness ” is here represented as the punishment of 
hatred, and this hatred is said to “ blind his eyes.” Remove 
this hatred by substituting love, and, according to the apostle, 
there is “no longer any occasion of stumbling in him.” The 
punishment in this case ends the moment the mood of the 
mind is changed. And yet, in this very instance some em- 
barrassing and harmful elements may have come into the life 
while the mind was thus in the darkness of hatred. “ For if 
the light that is in thee be darkness how great is that dark- 
ness.” — Peter certainly committed sin when he denied his 
Master. For that sin we assume he had forgiveneness; and 
yet many a time after the soul of the intrepid apostle was filled 
and guided by the Holy Spirit, when speaking of the cruci- 
fixion of his Lord, he must have thought of his own censura- 
ble conduct in connection with that occasion, and regretted 
that in his foolish weakness he denied his Master. 

A criticism upon this view of forgiveness is sometimes pre- 
sented in this form: “If forgiveness is the remission of just 
punishment, then strict justice has not been executed.” But 
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this criticism can have force only upon the assumption that 
each sin is entitled to a certain quantity of punishment, and, 
that it would be unjust in principle not to administer the full 
amount—a doctrine so manifestly untrue that it needs only 
to be clearly stated to be rejected. 

Of the multitude of individual examples wnich bear upon 
our subject we select only two, each however illustrating a 
large class of experiences.— One lives a sinful life — at times 
troubled, but never really ‘unhappy. At last the light of con- 
viction breaks in upon the mind — the life is seen to be de- 
testable —a sense of shame follows, and with that comes sor- 
row. A truly religious life is commenced, and faithfully ad- 
hered to; but the self-respect is largely gone, and with the in- 
creasing of light which proceeds from the strengthened desire 
to do good, is the deepening of the shadows across the soul.— 
Now of such an instance, it may be said, (1) the lost oppor- 
tunity never can be restored; (2) the memory of it will never 
die out; (8) the more sensitive the moral nature becomes, 
the keener will be the sense of the unworthiness of the life 
that has been lived.— But what then? Does the punishment 
increase with the increase of light? No,— for this moral sus- 
ceptibility is not punishment, but simply one of those perplex- 
ing and sometimes inexplicable results of a perverted moral 
nature. 

On the other hand, we present the example of a hardened 
sinner. So far as we can see, he rejoices in his iniquity. His 
purpose is, seemingly, to make money, to gratify his own base 
desires, and he does not care whose son or daughter he ruins 
so that he serve his own ends. He is outwardly prosperous, 
and sometimes, in view of his wealth and success, the world 
does him honor.— Does this man, by his very depravity escape 
punishment? Nay, but that depravity is his punishment, 
which depravity expresses itself not merely in what he suffers, 
but in what he has not the capacity to enjoy. Furthermore, 
before that person or any other sinner, can have the fruits of 
obedience and love, he must adjust his moral nature to the 
Divine plan, and in that process he will find the “ revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God.” 
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Our belief takes the form of a strong conviction that that 
portion of the consequences of sin which in the New Testament: 
is called punishment, properly and usually ceases the very in- 
stant the soul realizes the Divine forgiveness, though the life 
thereafter may be long unhappy, or the physical health broken, 
and there be no relief from the torments of the memory and 
the: pain of the diseased body, but in the sleep of the grave,— 
if, indeed, there be relief from all these effects of sinfulness 
even there. 


III.— Satvation. ‘The beginning of the Christian life is con- 
version, and the aim of it perfection. The first free step toward 
a regenerate mind is conversion. Conversion is an act, re- 
generation an experience. ‘ Repent and be baptized, and yo 
shall receive the Holy Ghost.” Conversion is compliance with 
the Divine command, but regeneration is the bestowment of 
the Holy Spirit. This makes clear the declaration that eter- 
nal life, which is the life of the heavens, or the Holy Spirit, is 
the gift of God. It is bestowed upon the mind that is ready 
to receive it. It is also an explanation of such texts as, “ Aek, 
and ye shall receive” ; “‘ seek, and ye shall find,” etc. 

Personal righteousness is the chief requirement of the Chris- 
tian religion. To obtain this, the first act on the part of man, 
is to give up the wrong and take up the right, and if this taking 
up of the right proceeds from a love of the right, from a desire 
to do God’s will because it is God’s will, then the soul is con- 
verted and has done for itself all that is essential to entitle it 
to the hopes and promises of the Gospel. It is a child of God. 
For the rest we must look to him. He will put into our 
hearts the strength we need. But in obeying God and seek- 
ing to do his will, we are Christians according to the New 
Testament usage of the word, though we may be, and quite 
surely are, far from spiritual perfection. 

Christ destroys sin by infusing into the soul a love of holi- 
ness. It is the presence of this love, not the full realization 
of all the joys which are possible to the possessor of it, that 
determines the question of his salvation. The right purpose 
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is the essential thing— the rest is the fruitage, of which the 
“new birth” is the flower. 

Faith, in the Bible view, is the recognition of the reign of 
God over the soul. In its rudimental state it is the leaning, 
or movement of the soul toward its Creator, and in its per- 
fected state, it is the complete ‘union of the soul with God in 
Christ.— “ Justification by faith,” of which the Apostle Paul 
has so much to say, is simply acceptance with God in view of 
our desire to serve him. This justification is said to be “ by 
faith”; i. ¢., objectively regarded justification is the act of 
God, but forgiveness is effectual only when it takes the form 
of a human experience; while reconciliation expresses the 
state in which the believer finds himself when justified or for- 
given (Rom. v. 8,9). [We give Rotherham’s translation. ] 
“But God is commending his own love unto us, in that, we 
yet being sinners, Christ in our behalf died. Much more, 
then,— having been declared righteous, just now, in his blood, 
— shall we be saved, through him from the anger.” Observe 
the phrase, “having been declared righteous,” and note also 
that it is said, that God, in Christ, “is commending his own 
love unto us.”— All who have made a study of the Pauline 
Epistles know that the apostle strongly insists upon the differ- 
ence in obedience which comes by the law, and that which 
comes by faith — the first being obedience from compulsion, 
the second obedience from choice —the one external con- 
formity, the other internal desire. And viewing the matter 
in this light it is apparent why the love of God in Christ is 
made so prominent in Christianity. It is the life which comes 
out of faith rather than that which comes out of compulsion ; 
it is the life of love; or in other words, the commencement of 
the life of the heavens. 

In one of the most remarkable passages in the Epistles of 
Paul, we find this doctrine thus stated (Eph. ii. 9,10): “ For 
by grace are ye saved, through faith; and not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God; not of works lest any man should boast. 
For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God before hath ordained that we should 
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walk in them.”! Observe, (1) that it is said, salvation is a 
“ sift,” but the gift is bestowed upon the condition of faith ; 
(2) that this salvation, being a gift, is not of works; (3) that 
by this salvation we are created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which good works were prepared by God beforehand, 
so that we might walk according to them.— The meaning of 
the passage seems then to be this: In the exercise of your. 
faith you have been saved by the favor of God; and this re- 
sult has come to pass not from any cause in you, but as the 
free gift of God, and so not of works. And with respect to 
this saved state, ye are the workmanship of God, and not your 
own workmanship. And yet having been created in Christ, it. 
is the will of God that ye should practice good works. Nor 
is there in these earnest words any conflict with the teaching 
of St. James when he says that “ faith without works is dead, 
being alone.” For St. Paul had no conception of faith in 
Christ which did not excite thankfulness in the soul, and thus 
lead to good works. If we will but let Paul’s heroic and self- 
sacrificing life illustrate the meaning of his words, all seeming 
conflict between his teaching and that of James, will at once 
disappear. In fact, Paul’s special attention was directed to 
the thought, that the grace of God by which we are saved is a 
gift— that it is bestowed upon the soul, and so cannot be had 
through human agency alone; while James’ special purpose 
seems to have been to emphasize the necessity of putting this 
gift of God to use. Concerning the source of the “ gift” 
James was in agreement with Paul; and concerning the ne- 
cessity of showing the possession of that “ grace” by a life of 
obedience and love, Paul was in agreement with James, and 
both in full accord with their Lord whom they so faithfully 
served. 

If we are correct in the definitions now given, and have 
rightly apprehended the teachings of Scripture, few mistakes 
in practical religion are more serious than to confound salva- 
tion in Christ with character, and represent it as the equiva- 


1See note on The Gifts of God, in July number QuARRERLY, General Review, pp. 
881-8386. 
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lent of growth. The favorite text with those who defend this 
view of salvation is, “ Work out your own salvation.” We 
shall better see the meaning of these words if we give the pas- 
sage entire (Phil ii. 12, 18): ‘ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
have already obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence, work out yorr own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure.”— Really, this lan- 
guage of Paul has no direct relation to the subject before us ; 
but so far as it bears upon it in any way, the force of it is 
against the theory which it is so repeatedly quoted to sustain. 
What does Paul say to the believers in Philippi but this: — 
“Ye did well when I was with you, but ye have done even 
better in my absence. In this you show yourself competent to 
go on in the work of the Lord alone. Go forward, then, and 
do not wait for me or any one to lead you, but as you do so 
remember that it is the spirit of God which disposes you to 
serve him, and which enables you to do his will.”— The em- 
phasis, in the reading, is not to be put upon,— “ work out 
your own salvation,’’— but “ work out your own salvation” ; 
and again, not “ for it is God that worketh in you, but for it is 
Gop that worketh in you, both to will and to do.” The idea 
that is peculiar to the word “ work” is not in any respect es- 
sential to the thought of the apostle, and may be dropped out 
of his statement without weakening the force of it.— And with 
these familiar words from Philippians thus set aside as irrele- 
vant, one is curious to know, in what statement of the New 
Testament, this misconception of salvation can take refuge.— 
Are we referred to Heb. xii. 6: ‘“* Whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whem he receiveth ” ? — 
But the topic under consideration is not the “ chastening” of 
the Lord, but -the sins of men. The author of the book of He- 
brews is not speaking about the guilty, and what they suffer ; 
but about the afflicted, and what they endure. The thought 
is discipline through trial. ‘ But no discipline, for the present, 
indeed, seems to be of joy, but of sorrow, afterwards, however, 


to those who have been well trained it yields peaceful fruit of 
righteousness.” 
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The prominence of the theory of salvation by growth is one 
of the mental marvels of our time, and shows how a taking 
figure may work its way into the current Christian belief of an 
age, while the thought which the metaphor represents really 
has no support in the Bible, but is, on the contrary, a virtual 
assault upon the whole spiritual frame-work of the religion of 
Christ. Those who deny the supernatural element in religion, 
and do not consider the New Testament. authority in matters 
of faith, may consistently hold té the opinion which this figure 
embodies, but no man who believes in the Divine Mission of 
the Lord has any business with any phase of religion which 
puts duty before obedience, and holiness before: justification. 
And yet we have the singular spectacle of intelligent and 
earnest Cl:ristian people, on the one liand combatting rational- 
ism with all their might, and on: the: other warmly endorsing 
it — rejecting rationalism for its denial of the supernatural 
element in religion, and at the same time adopting its theory 
of personal salvation: which has-in:it no place for either the 
death of Christ, the grace of God, or'the: Holy Spirit. If there 
is any phase of religious thought which has the favor of any 
considerable portion of the’Christian public more inconsistent 
with the express declarations‘of Scripture, and with the founda- 
tion doctrines of the Christian religion, than that which teaches 
that the soul naturally grows into right ways, and that salva- 
tion is simply development, we know not where to find it. 

The root idea of all religion is that God comes to man as a 
force from without, in contrast to the theory that man is self- 
developing and so requires no such. aid.— But while we thus 
insist upon this conception of salvation as the proper meaning 
of the word when associated with the sacrifice of Christ, we 
must not be understood as teaching that this “ gift of God,” 
this force from without, of itself transforms man from a sin- 
ner to the full glory of sainthood. Repentance and regenera- 
tion open the gate to the heavenly way. They awaken in the 
soul the right purpose to walk in that way, but they are not 
the journey itself — that is accomplished’ only through human 
effort, in the use of these divine aids. It ‘is the making of 
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this journey that develops what we call character, and when 
fully and successfully ended is human perfection. But the 
way is long, and tho goal lies beyond the. grave. We are not, 
however, in this article, speaking of final holiness and how to 
secure it, but of present salvation, and what. it is. 

Turning now to the question of the efficacy of the death of 
Christ, we assume. these two positions to. be true: (1) Christ, 
in some form, by his death, brought forgiveness to mankind ; 
(2) that the death of Christ is the evidence of our acceptance 
by God, and the basis of our union with him. ‘ Godin Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.’ 

But in what way does Christ make atonement. for the sins 
of the world ?—and why does he effect. this. reconciliation of 
man to God any more than any one else? — why, is it. said, 
“ God was In Carisr reconciling the world unto himself? — 
It is useful, as definition, to explain that. the word atonement 
is properly rendered, ‘ at-one-ment,” and that it occurs but 
once in the New Testament, and is the equivalent of reconcilia- 
tion ; but these facts about reconciliation, do not explain the 
process of reconciliation, nor put meaning into the great doc- 
trines of the “ gift by grace,” and “ justification by faith.” 

We have broken the moral law. We want to know that we 
can be forgiven—that God really invites us into his love. 
Christ comes, as we believe, to answer this question. He 
speaks for the Father, and declares his infinite mercy. It is 
not in fact Christ that. does this, but Ged in Christ. Thus 
God reconciles us to him. He comes to us in Christ — by. his 
life, but especially in his death —to unite us to him. Christ 
is thus in his representative: capacity. the central fact in our 
religion. In that. event, he is expressly God with us. Re- 
garded from the Divine side, he takes away the sin of the 
world. In his holiness as the Son of God, man finds justifica- 
tion, and in the exhibition of the Divine. compassion, pardon 
and reconciliation. 

In this. view, we conceive Christ to be-more than.a martyr. 
Socrates. and Savonarola were martyrs to principle, and so 
have been hundreds of others; but ne name in all the illustri_ 
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ous list can be written into the New Testament as a substitute 
for that of Christ. Not because these persons were imperfect 
as examples, but because while they died for truth and thus 
for God, they did not any of them authoritatively represent 
God. They taught mankind how to live and how to die, and 
their words and deeds are to us helpful and true, but here we 
are compelled to stop. That is all they can do for us — that 
is all that any unaided human intellect can do for mankind. 
But beyond this limit, and reaching far away into the unknown, 
lies the broad, deep question,— Have [—a mere sand along 
the boundless shore — have I any recognition in the mind of 
God? Does he care for me? Is there any place in his heart, 
or any room in his home, for such as I? Sorrow visits us all, 
aud death smites us all. Who holdeth the reigns of the uni- 
verse ?—is he our friend or our foe? Questions like these 
men try to answer—they have been trying to answer them 
from the days of Adam even until now. Perhaps they answer 
them correctly — perhaps they do not. We want to know. 
The Christian theory is that in Christ we do know; that he 
speaks in the name of God, and in an official or representative 
sense, speaks for God. 

The moral influence theory, so called, does very well so far 
as the relation of man to man is conerned; but it is utterly 
inadequate to solve the mystery of God’s relation tous. A 
theory of the death of Christ, which makes that death the 
same in kind as that of any other benefactor of the race, differ- 
ing from it only in degree, may be nicely worked out with the 
Bible closed and put to one side, but with the Bible opened 
and under the eye of the reader, Christ is more than a martyr, 
and more than a perfect human example ; he is the incarnated 
wisdom of God —the “ word made flesh and dwelling among 
us.” 

A vigorous attempt has been made to show that the princi- 
ple illustrated in the death of Christ is in no way peculiar to 
him — that in that respect he “simply fulfils what belongs 
universally to love,” and that his sacrifice in Calvary relates 
-to no office or undertaking outside of holy character, but to 
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holy character itself. But this argument, however it may de- 
light those who are still groping in the darkness of the old 
theory of transmitted guilt and imputed righteousness, does 
not really touch the essential question in debate. For while 
it may be, and doubtless is, true, that the principle involved in 
the sacrifice of Christ is general, the application of that princi- 
ple may be peculiar, and it is the application of the principle 
that constitutes the essential element in the great problem of 
the efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ. Many human lives have 
been offered in sacrifice for others, and even in their stead, and 
yet of not one of all the mighty host would it be proper to say, 
—“ Gop commnndcth his love toward us in that while we were 
yet sinners — [What name shall we insert ?] — died for us.” 
While then, it may be true, that the principle involved in the 
sacrifice of Christ belongs to no office, it may be also true that 
his death is official and an authoritative expression of the pur- 
pose and compassion of God. 

The following statement will repay careful perusal: —“ A. 
sacrifice is something made sacred to God, something given 
up by death, or otherwise to the Creator, being surrendered 
from common purposes and appropriated to religious ones, in 
order, (1) on the part of man to express the gratitude, repent- 
ance, supplication, or adoration of the offerer, and, (2) in re- 
gard to God to procure pardon and favor. The main idea 
originally was an influence on God. This was exerted in vir- 
tue of a religious change or disposition on the part of the wor- 
shipper. The language was, ‘ Take this, and in consideration 
of the state of mind it implies blot out my sin.’ Such a sacri- 
fice is one of an expiatory kind,— it occasions the pardon of 
sin. How? Asa symbol of repentance on the human side, 
and of favor on the Divine side. But when in the progress of 
religion it came to be known that God was always favorable to 
man, then the change on his side ceased to be a part of the 
sphere of sacrificial ideas. His grace took its place. That 
place it holds emphatically in the Gospel. Yet the symbolic 
import remains, so that the sacrifice of Christ denotes and de- 
clares the ever-abiding love of his Father toward all men, and 
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specially his mercy toward sinners; and this it does rather 
because it was that paternal goodness which both chose and 


aecepted the sacrifice made on Golgotha.” “ Henceforward 


moral sacrifices alone have the authority of Scripture.” 
** Hence the New Tstament does not abolish sacrifice, but per- 


fects it, and the only true sacrifice is the sacrifice of Christ in 


itself, and in its natural products in the life, and death, and 
glorification of his faithful disciples.”’ ‘+ Let us add that never 
in the New Testament is mention made of a change effected 


by the death of Christ in the divine mind in regard to us. 
While man needs to be reconciled to God, it is not said that 


God needs to be reconciled to man. All comes from the love 
of God, who wishes to save the world.” 2 


Jesus is thus “the spiritual conqueror of the world,” and 


“king of the human soul,” and in him love and obedience 
knew no bounds. He is “ Son of man by his love of man, Son 
of God by his love of God, one with God by his holiness, and 
his special revealer and image to the human race.” Regarded 


as a pledge of the compassion of God, the atonement of Christ 
is the most momentous fact in the history of mankind.— Man 
cannot lift himself out of himself. To use the old illustration, 
you might as well, standing in a basket, try to lift yourself by 
pulling at the handles of it. The only way to lift one’s self 
Spiritually is to take hold of something that is above you— 
and that something is the grace of God. Christ is the agency 


through which the help comes. The reception of it is conver- 
sion ; the process, the new-birth ; and the effect of it, salvation. 

The late Horace Bushnell, in his Taz Vicarrous Sacririce, 
in speaking of the cross of Christ, with great tenderness of 
feeling, says : — 

‘We are not to conceive that our blessed Saviour is some 
other and better side of Deity, a God composing and satisfying 
God; but that all there is in him expresses God, even as he 
is, and has been of old —such a being in his love that he must 
needs take our evils on his feeling, and bear the burden of our 
sin. Nay, there isacross in God before the wood is seen 

2A Manual of Christian Instruction, by Albert Réville, D.D., Pastor at Rotterdam: 
London. 
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upon Calvary; hid in God’s own virtue itself, struggling on 
heavily in burdened feeling through all the previous ages, and 


struggling on heavily now even in the throne of the worlds. 


This, too, exactly, is the cross that our Christ crucified reveals 
and sets before us. Let us come then not to the wood alone, 
not to the nails, not to the vinegar and the gall, not to the 


writhing body of Jesus, but to the very feeling of our God, and 


there take shelter.”— p. 73. 


No form of religion can ever exert a controlling influence 
upon humanity that does not take a deep hold upon the relig- 


ious nature. Furthermore, any form of so-called religion that 


does not address the soul with authority, that does not speak 
in the name of God, and bring to the soul both pardon and 
comfort, is not properly religion, but ethics or human specula- 


tion. The soul as it looks into the mystery of its own being 
cries out after God, and that pleading can be answered only 


by God himself, or some representative of his, or some service 
which the soul feels is acceptable tohim. Let those who stand 
before the people to give them the “ words of eternal life” take 


heed, lest they substitute for that message some ingenious de- 
vice of the intellect, and attempt by “ information ” to fill the 
infinite depths of the mystery of holiness. It matters not 
what label any form of belief may have, if it practically ignores 


all that is peculiar in the Christian system, and leave us in- 
stead of “ God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,’ 


mercly a curious account of a remarkable man who lived years 
ago, and who was in all respects like ourselves except that he 
was wiser and better — it matters not, we repeat, what name 
may be given to sentiments like these, they are practically a 
rejection of Christianity, and with this rejection, the rock of 
faith upon which the soul rests passes away, and the soul is 
left voyaging upon the sea which has no shore. 

Christ came to do the will of God. That will was to him 
the supreme law and hence is the foremost truth in his re- 
ligion ; and that will should instruct the reason and guide the 
conscience of his followers. Possibly one of the dangers of 
our time is the tendency to substitute the wish of man for the 


will of God. 
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In all that is herein written we have given especial promi- 
nence to the sovereignty of God, and the supremacy of the 
Moral Law. Christianity makes known to us the welcome 
truth that the ruler of heaven and earth is essentially love — 
that all his ways are ordered in mercy and all his plans pa- 
rental; but first of all we need to know whether there is a 
ruler of heaven and earth, and whether in all the worlds over 
which he reigns, his will is the supreme law. 

There was a time in the history of our Church in America, 
in what may be called the Ballouan period, when the doctrine 
of the Divine Sovereignty was too exclusively taught by our 
pulpits and press; but in these later years it seems to the 
writer of these pages, that it is not made as prominent as its 
great importance demands. The staple theme in doctrinal 
discussion is the goodness of God, and the remedial power of 
punishment. ‘The former is of infinite value to man ; the lat- 
ter is true only in a restricted and qualified sense; and even 
of the former, essential as the truth is, and prominent as it 
should be in every statement of Christian doctrine, it may yet 
be so separated from other doctrines which are also essential 
to the Christian system, as to be an incomplete statement of 
the religion of Christ. The true ground of hope for the final 
holiness and consequent happiness of mankind, is that of uni- 
versal obedience. Of itself, the goodness of God will not save 
a single human soul — to be effectual, that goodness must be 
applied. Will it be so applied, is the all-important question. 
Is God so mighty, and over all worlds so supreme, that neither 
the freedom of the human will, nor all the power of sin, “ nor 
any other creature,” is able “ to separate us” from his love? 
If this question can be answered in the affirmative, though the 
grand consummation may be long delayed, the final victory is 
sure. 





PROPHECIES OF THE HOUR. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Prophecies of the Hour concerning the Liberal Christian 


Church. 


RE victon is all the knowledge and love of God possible for 
man, through his immortal existence. How much is possible 
has been given to no man to comprehend. But the Master 
Spirit of the race once said to the humblest man: “ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

To us, in this state of being, religion is an infant school in 
which we train the spiritual powers and begin to apprehend 
the Infinite Spirit of Love. Its sources and methods of knowl- 
edge are threefold. 

First :— That side of our being which yearns towards, and 
prophesies and testifies directly of, the Almighty One. From 
the beginning, this has been regarded the loftiest and most re- 
liable portion of our being. Human society, government, 
science, art: —the whole fabric of common life in this world 
rests upon our faith in this higher nature of man. The “ ad- 
vanced thinker” who impeaches the authority or rectitude of 
this side of human nature, only scuttles the boat in which he 
sails towards his new millennium. 

Second : — The whole fabric of nature, including the physi- 
cal being of man, as far as known, testifies concerning God 
and the religious life; testifies as it is set in order and lighted 
up by the higher nature of man. Without this interpreter, 
nature is a meaningless jumble of objects and processes, barren 
of interest and useless for any good. For nature is a trans- 
parency which can only be fitly seen as illuminated by the 
soul of man; and a system of physical science that is not 
shone through by the soul, is like a mighty panorama with the 
lights turned off, seen by the groping of the observer along the 
surface with a box of lucifer matches for a guide. 

But human experience has shown that led alone by the 
voice within, man loses his head, and lapses away into the 
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boundless gulf of Pantheism, where nature dissolves and God 
disappears and all solid ground of moral obligation is swept 
away. Equally sure is it that no man ever exclusively followed 
the highway of physical nature who did not lose his hold upon 
his own soul, and bring up against a dead wall of materialistic 
Atheism, where knowledge itself is impossible and freedom 
and law alike are swallowed up by an all-devouring fate. 

One central road to God now appears, in His incarnation in 
the personal, individual life of holy men. When drifted out 
into boundless space by the spirit within, we are called-home 
to the personal God by some revelation of Himself in man. 
While losing ourselves amid the barren desolation of a nature 
bereft of soul, we catch a glimpse of the spiritual, moral per- 
sonality of the Creator in one of like passions with ourselves. 
So God most familiarly speaks to man through the incarnation 
of Himself in our human nature and form, and only as we look 
and listen, and follow Him thus represented can we know how 
far the tumult within is the stirring of His spirit, or the uni- 
verse without is the orderly work of His hand. 

So “ God sent His Son, Jesus Christ, into the world, that 
through him the world might be saved.” He is called in the 
Scriptures, by every name that conveys to us his essential hu- 
manity glorified into the perfect representative of God. “ The 
Word made flesh”; “ Emmanuel—God with us”; “the 
Christ —the Anointed one”; “ The Brightness of the Father’s 
glory”; ‘the Saviour”; ‘the Lamb”; every name save 
that infinite spirit of Love, the God that “no man hath seen,” 
or can see in this veil of flesh; all this is he called. Here is 
the highest source of the knowledge of God: ‘ There is salva- 
tion in no other; for there is not another name under heaven, 
that hath been given among men, by which we must be saved.” 

When God thus revealed Himself for the schooling of man 
for his eternal life, He did nothing far off, or unnatural, but 
the thing most natural, and indispensable to everybody in this 
world. For, just in this way, by the incarnation and revela- 
tion of God Almighty in our human nature and form, through 
the divine mystery of our human personality, is every soul ed- 
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ucated, every brute raised to the service of man, and everything 
in nature marshalled in order and directed to human use. 
Every baby born into the world first dimly worships God, 
the Father, in the down-bending providence of some dear 
woman’s face. Every youth is led from step to step in wisdom 
and righteousness by faith in some teacher, implicit as the 
faith in his own existence. Every people has been gathered 
into a nation by following with an overwhelming enthusiasm 
some great, just man who represented to it the justice and 
authority of the King of the Universe. Men are not saved in 
any great way by theories or ideas, but only by a person who 
represents, however fitfully, for the time, the infinite truth and 
love and beauty of God. 

It is not then a supernatural or miraculous thing, in the 
mechanical sense of these abused words, but the thing at once 
most natural and most divine, for God to come down to his 
little children, in this world, in the man of Nazareth, glorify- 
ing his humanity to a divinity that makes him the perpetual 
manifestation of His grace and truth, and a Saviour for every 
soul. Whatever vision of truth, or beauty, or love, man, in 
his loftiest outlook, may have caught of the Infinite God, is 
here recalled, tempered to his apprehension, harmonized with 
all our knowledge, mildly beaming in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Power over nature so decisive that we can only wonder at it 
from afar; truth that makes our righteous way seem a crooked 
delusion ; conscience so prompt that it moves like righteous- 
ness itself; love that cannot be ruffled in the deep serenity of 
its faith ; peace like the repose of the unfathomable heavens ; 
forgiveness that runs before our sins so eagerly that we are 
ashamed to be forgiven ; patience and persistence that wait on 
the ages for the turning of the least offending soul; self-sacri- 
fice that is simply an endless flow of the holiest selfhood into 
ever new creations of love; who has conceived anything divine 
as possible in the living God, that is not wrought into the 
‘“‘ majestic sweetness ” of the son ? 

And more wonderful yet; this divinely human personality 
of Jesus is not of that narrow, despotic sort which shuts us up 
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in @ prison, making all of itself. and nothing of ourselves. 
Rather does it touch into a miraculous energy every human 
faculty corresponding to the divinity it wears. Only by look- 
ing upon that sun of all humanity do we first know the light 
and glory latent in ourselves. Reaching up to him we break 
an earthly bond at every strain, and are “brought into the 
freedom of the glory of the children of God.” But, greater 
wonder still; when we would fall down and worship the Son 
“in whom all fulness dwells,” the human idol we would make 
of him disappears, and we tremble and weep and pray in the 
ineffable presence of the one spiritual God, the love that is the 
everlasting father and mother of all mankind. 

Yet, the moment we try to outline this Jesus who seems so 
like ourselves, he rises into a mystic splendor like the morning 
. glory or the sunset heavens. We cannot paint his moral por- 
trait. We try to put him into a creed and despise the por 
dry thing before the ink is cold with which it is written. We 
say we believe him this or that; but he is no longer what we 
thought him. Why not take him just as he comes to us in 
that record which we have been boastfully told has been de- 
stroyed a thousand times within a score of years, yet is the 
freshest telegram out of the infinite mystery we have to-day ? 
Why not say that, as all our higher knowledge of nature and 
spirit is fused through the personality of some beloved teacher, 
master, friend, so our humanity, during the earthly schooling 
for its eternal life, is led and taught and forgiven and saved by 
the Lord Jesus Christ? It matters little by which of these 
glorious Scripture names we call him, if only through him we 
behold the Almighty God revealing Himself to man. 

Did our subject demand, it might be shown that all that is 
highest and most peculiar in our modern civilization is the un- 
folding of a new divine energy, awakened in human nature, 
when he came into the world who was, himself, “ the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” The complaints of certain schools of 
modern science, literature and politics, that Christianity is the 
great obstacle to modern progress, remind us of the fretful re- 
volt of a promising family of children against the conservatism 
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of their parents. Doubtless there is a good deal connected 
with the present surroundings of father and mother that will 
be outgrown by these aspiring boys and girls; nevertheless, 
without them these new wonders of the world would never 
have gotten on their legs at all in this state of being, to make 
their protest. Our new science, including its magnificent 
practical applications to common life, dates back to that mighty 
demonstration of the power of the soul over nature and its laws 
which made the Son of God the grand marvel of history. Our 
noblest modern literature and art are but the voice of a renewed 
humanity consecrated by him who “ knew what was in man.” 
The governments of the last eighteen centuries have been 
beneficent and uplifting in proportion as they have “ reénacted 
the law of God” proclaimed by Christ. Constitutional gov- 
ernment, as we understand it, is the logical application of the 
New Testament. The whole philosophy of republican institu- 
tions was put into one sentence by the greatest philosophical 
Republican Statesman of America: ‘* Congress has no power to 
inhibit any duty commanded by God on Mount Sinai, or by His 
Son on the Mount of Olives.” Whatever importance the his- 
torian may assign to the ordinary evolution of human nature, 
our modern history without this divine controlling force would 
be like the myriad brooks that stream down the southern slopes 
of the Adirondacks deprived of that central torrent which 
flows from the lake up among the clouds of Tahawus and 
makes of all these vagrant waters the mighty Hudson, sweep- 
ing onward to the sea. 

The most imposing fact in modern history is the Christian 
Church, and the Church is only the endeavor of the genera- 
tions to read off and live out the divinely human personality 
of Jesus Christ. There can be no church till two or three are 
drawn to him and begin to learn and live out of the fulness of 
his grace and truth. . 

Such was the primitive Church,—a little band, flying from 
the miseries of that dreadful Roman life to the feet of one who 
promised to give rest to all the weary ones upon the earth. 
They hardly knew to whom they came; but instinctively they 
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clung to him who had risen from the dead, and “‘ brought life 
and immortality to light,’ and prophesied a new kingdom in 
which the men of every tribe and tongue should find a home. 
It was only natural that during the awful ages of the destruc- 
tion ot . the old civilizations and the construction of modern 
society, the Church should chiefly be attracted to the divinity 
of the Christ. Men in such perilous days need to feel alle- 
giance to a visible divine king of the earth, who is a perpetual 
assurance that God rules, and will establish mankind at last 
on justice, mercy and truth. 

But everything human lives in the midst of human infirmity. 
The Church has seen the real Christ of God only at intervals ; 
as one rainy day, in the vale of Chamouni, as I walked, all at 
once the skies were lifted, as by word of command, and, one 
by one, broke out above my head a world of sublimity, shining 
like the New Jerusalem coming down to abide with men. 
What we call the reformations of the Church have been the 
breaking loose of men, instructed by Christ, from the selfish 
and pagan elements that had walled in the ecclesiasticisms of 
the day. The Protestant Reformation was the great cry of 
the individual soul of man for personal communion and faith 
in the divine love; and out of it has sprung a new type of 
Christian manhood and womanhood in the foremost nations of 
the world. But as the great Catholic Church at last was 
buried under an avalanche of worldly ambition and Godless 
power and lost sight of the Saviour of the world in the Pope 
of Rome; so has the Protestant Church, for the last century, 
been lost in the labyrinth of philosophic creeds and summaries 
of faith, till, not fidelity to Jesus, but to what some good man 
has said about him, has too often usurped the old belief in him 
who came to save the soul. 

Thus we find ourselves to-day in one of the most notable 
divisions of a new reformation in the Church. Under the 
general name,—‘“ Liberal Christianity,’— there has come 
forth from every portion of the Church of Christ an increasing 


multitude,-who have been mightily attracted by the Humanity - 
of Christ: The Church has always asserted the Humanity of 
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the Lord; but, up to this period, the emergencies of human 
life in turbulent times had so forced upon good men the 
inspiring fact of his Divinity that his Humanity had been little 
more thananame. Yet, the housekeepers say, ‘ Hang upa 
good name seven years and a good thing will come to wear 
it.’ It has been the providential call of the Liberal Christian 
Reformation, in all churches and lands, to take down this 
somewhat empty title,— the Humanity of Jesus Christ, — and 
fill it with a new and fresh faith in the real life of the Master 
as a citizen of this world. So much had the Church dwelt on 
the weighty facts of the redemption, mediation, atonement of 
the Divine Saviour; so devoutly had it bowed before the 
majestic spectacle of the Almighty Power revealed in the flesh, 
that it was losing the dear familiar Jesus who lived in our 
own world ; who called and converted the Apostles and made 
Christianity possible by daily, hourly ministrations of simple 
mercy and truth. So, under the very shadow of the Church 
of Christ, the sweet humanities of religion were beginning to 
decay, and human slavery, war, the greed of wealth, the 
slough of sensuality, flourished right along side the sanctuary 
of the sinless Saviour. 

No man can now say what a debt the Church owes to those 
heroic and humane reformers of the last one hundred years, 
who have dared to look at the Lord with naked human eyes. 
Their negative denials and passionate protests against the old 
theologies, have been like the frantic slashing down of forests 
and brushwood, by a band of mountain climbers, to gain a 
vista for a new and uplifting view of the central summit of the 
range. No body of Christian men can rightly be judged by 
what they deny or fail to do. Looked on as a complete system 
of the Christian Religion, what we call Liberal Christianity 
may not completely satisfy the minds even of its own disciples. 
But regarded on its positive side, for what it really is, Liberal 
Christianity is the Christian world beginning to study and live 
out of the Humanity of Christ ; and already it has made such 


progress that the whole Church begins to see Christendom 
cannot live without it. 
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No divisions of this great reformation have wrought more 
faithfully and with more success in this regard, than our Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches, at home and abroad. It is 
sometimes said that the distinguishing work of these bodies is 
the defence of liberty in religion. But Christian liberty is the 
slow growth of the Christian ages for which every church has 
done its part. Men rarely care for liberty beyond the right 
to do, without molestation, the work that just now engrosses 
their attention. All Christian churches have been ready to 
imperil life itself for freedom enough to prosecute their own 
line of inquiry. The Unitarian and Universalist churches 
have nobly insisted on the right to study the Humanity of 
Christ ; to treat the gospels with rational freedom ; to bear out 
the Christian law of love into the daily life of the age in which 
we live and prophesy its sweep in the life to come; to bring 
the human Saviour into personal and vital contact with all 
that men think and feel and do to-day. They have cleared a 
space large enough to do that; but in no other way do they 
deserve the special honor of being the defender of likerty. 
Indeed, the notion of setting up as a universal champion of the 
abstract freedom of men, is an amiable hallucination. Any 
body of men who should seriously attempt it would be like a 
man so intent on asserting the right of all men to till the 
earth that he had no time to take the morsel of bread that 
would keep himself from starvation. 

Neither has it been the function of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist bodies specially to vindicate the use of reason in re- 
ligion; nor to adorn the ministry with men of superior cul- 
ture; nor to produce a sterner morality or a more zealous be- 
nevolence than others. In all these directions every church 
has enjoyed its periods of fruitfulness. All these superficial 
merits have been subsidiary to the providential work of setting 
Sorth the Humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ. All that has 
been done in this central work remains a posssession to the 
Church forever. All else drops away into the general mass of 
good work for the advancement of man, done by all well-mean 
ing, enlightened men from age to age. 
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But we may rejoice over what has been done by our Liberal 
Christian Church to open up the full glory of the Humanity 
of the Christ. It has interlined the awful Alpine realm of the 
old theology with a thousand green, blooming valleys of ten- 
der, human sympathy ; spread along the slopes of the mighty 
ranges a world of flowery pastures, habitable by man, and 
changed the entire landscape of our modern Christianity. 
Such hearty, loving sympathy with “ the man, Christ Jesus,” 
as glows through the eloquent pages of all the fathers of our 
churches; such an outburst of loving-kindness for “ all sorts 
and conditions of men” as has glorified the womanhood of our 
communions; such a new light let in on literature, amuse- 
ments, the education of the young, marrying the Church to 
all beautiful things in common life, as is symbolized by our 
perennial votive offering of flowers in the sanctuary; such 
even wondrous glimpses of the love of God; such lifting of 
the cloud from the eternal world; such ravishing revelations 
of the divine humanity of the Son of Man, as all of us know; 
these are our witnesses, in all accusations by those who do not 
know us as we are. No wonder that the whole American 
Christian Church is at last aroused to what this little band of 
brothers and sisters has been doing, for half a century past, 
just outside the great fold; and that a tender, joyful whisper 
now goes round, from lip to lip, that the Church in America 
can afford no longer to keep a child like this * out in the cold.” 
So marked has been this service of the Liberal Christian 
Church, that this is the one result that has dwarfed all its 
varied work. Its unswerving faith in the Humanity of the 
Christ has come to the front and abides and will not go away. 
The whole Liberal Christian Church can henceforth be only 
one thing: the Church of the Divine Humanity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Otherwise, it ceases to be a Church at all, and 
dwindles to a pleasant wayside inn, thronged daily by trav- 
ellers who come for entertainment and rest; then go away, 
each to his own palace of faith or unbelief. 

Meanwhile, outside the Christian Church, a great crowd of 
the Jearned and unlearned, have all these centuries been try- 
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ing to construct a working religion without the central per- 
sonality of Christ. If anybody can tell what institution, or 
order of society, or permanent community has been built up 
out of this continuous toil, we would be glad to behold it. 
To-day, in America, all these elements, including the Hebrew, 
have come together in the “ Free Religious Association,” and 
the “ Radical Club.” There is one great service to come out 
of a movement like this. Gov. Seward once said: “ the most 
profitable investment of public money ever made by the State 
of New York was for the Geological Survey that demonstrated 
there was no coal in that Commonwealth. Henceforth no 
fortunes would be wrecked, and no fruitless corporations be 
formed to mine for coal in New York.” We can hardly over- 
rate the advantage of having on the ground, passing from city 
to city and concentrating in every seat of learning, a body of 
educated, thoughtful, pure-minded, truth-loving men and 
women of blameless lives, devoted to the search for a working 
religion for the American people outside of the personality of 
Christ. As sure as the great Commonwealth of New York was 
found by the most thorough geological survey destitute of 
coal, will this boundless land of miscellaneous speculation and 
mental and moral experiment be found, for all practical re- 
ligious uses, the ‘ great American desert.” For every line of 
right thought and every experience of holy sentiment, and 
every vista of ideal beauty, and every prophecy of social reform 
revealed in that discussion moves off with the swiftness of light 
and the certainty of gravitation towards that central person- 
age in human affairs; and they who feel bound to stop and 
protest whenever they come in sight of Christ the Lord are, of 
all others, condemned to stand still in perpetual protest for- 
evermore. So far from reconstructing itself in this fashion, to 
find liberty, the Liberal Christian Church, with its faith in the 
divine humanity of Christ, is all that holds this movement 
from utter shipwreck. For, only in Christ, the Lord, and in 
his Gospel of love to God and man, is there any hope of prog- 
ress toward that fit apprehension of God, the Spirit, which is 
the end of ail our eternal life. 
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There is now, in the Liberal Christian wing of every church 
in Christendom, a conflict between the faith that would bind 
its disciples to the Divine Manhood of Christ Jesus, and the 
disintegrating habit of abstract philosophizing which loses 
hold, first of human personality, till, by a fatal logic, it surren- 
ders the personality of God, and floats away into Pantheism 
or Materialism, as the temper of the disciple may be. When 
we are told that Christianity is only a few great ideas, and all 
the rest is mythology, we know where that road leads. No 
human faith in abstract ideas; no mythologic idea ever did, 
or ever can, regenerate such a creature as man. Take such 
an organized vagueness as this over the Alleghanies, and try 
with your gospel of abstract liberty and moral ideals to change 
that wide weltering chaos of Godless living and mental and 
moral confusion to an orderly kingdom of God! Liberty! The 
poorest village brawler that haunts the tavern at the “ cross 
roads,” baptized in Bourbon, has a magnificent theory of free- 
dom that turns your missionary to a wondering listener to his 
grandiloquent oratory. Moralideals! Whatarethey? Whose 
are they? On what or whom do they stand? Who has tried 
them out and out? So you drift away into the endless 
wrangle vexing a thousand Western debating clubs. No; if 
- ever a people needed the Lord Jesus Christ, just as he stands 
up in the New Testament, it is the population of our great 
American West. Disguised even in the lurid, unnatural 
Saviour that looms out of the western Catholic and Evangeli- 
cal church, he does hold back that mixture of all the earth 
from spiritual anarchy, and all that new country has yet 
achieved of the higher civilization has come from him. Oh, 
what might be done could a holy band of young missionaries 
go forth proclaiming “ the unsearchable riches ” of the divinely 
human Christ, through the length and breadth of this our 
beloved land. For only when these bewildered men and 
women of our new America place their hands in the hand of 
the brother of man and Son of God, will they know “ whether 
there be a Holy Spirit”; whether nature is the garment or 
the grave of the soul; whether the overruling power is a 
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transient spark on their new lightning rod, or their eternal 
Father in earth and heaven. 

What a fruitless search we make through the secrets of 
nature, until we fall upon the track of him who shows us the 
Creator of all worlds. Once, for two days, we walked through 
the Mammoth Cave; a world so marvellous that every step is 
anew surprise. We were able to thread the avenues, and 
skirt the pits, and gaze up into the domes, and rejoice in halls 
of beauty, and sail over black waters haunted by echoes like 
celestial answers from beyond the river of death; because all 
the time a faithful black man moved before us and placed in 
our hand a dimly lighted lamp. But had that guide been 
snatched away from us, where would have been all that glory 
and beauty and mystery? How quickly would the awful 
thought, “ I am lost,”’ have paralyzed curiosity, blasted admira- 
tion and changed the haughtiest savan to a poor terror stricken 
child! And if, by chance, in the most gorgeous of those 
Chambers of Paradise, we had fallen upon one human track, 
what new life would have bounded into our heart? And if, 
groping from chamber to chamber, led by that faint impres- 
sion of a human foot, we had, at last, gained a point where, 
round a corner, we stepped into a light like the splendor of 
heaven, that glorified the great mouth of the wonder world, 
and changed every lIcaning branch to a fluttering angel wel- 
coming us back to the dear familiar upper earth ; what thanks- 
giving would have reigned in the soul! It is easy enough for 
some of us to abide on the very brink of blank annihilation 
and while away the passing hour by faithless talk that abolishes 
the God that made us; for all the time the Lord holds the 
lamp by which we poise ourselves on the dizzy edge, and, 
peering down into the darkness, say it is the land of the Un- 
knowable. But once let that Image of the Most High God be 
lost out of any human soul, or out of any society on earth, 
and then would it be seen how the mightiest of us needs a 
Saviour to go before, who is the light of this world and the as- 
surance of a world to come. 

Here we behold the prophecy of the growing union of Chris- 
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tians in a Liberal Christian Church, around the person of 
Christ. If we depended on the agreement in any elaborate 
statement about Jesus; in any ecclesiastical form that sym- 
bolized his doctrine ; even in any work of ordinary benevolence, 
for a platform, we might well despair. The Lord himself 
never speaks of any such bond of union ; but he always proph- 
esies the union of those who love, believe in and follow him. 
There is that in every genuine human person which draws to- 
gether those of widely differing dispositions. We know a 
saintly mother, now in heaven, who was almost worshipped 
while on earth by a family that contained greater varieties of 
character and temper than the differing Christian sects. There 
are ministers of Jesus, even now, to whose pulpit the best of 
every creed and name look for the bread of life, and who com- 
pel even the unbelieving to listen to the Gospel of Christ. 
What, then, may we not prophesy of those who really love the 
Son of God; for only they are of any church that deserves the 
name; all else in every church is the rubbish of worldliness 
which time will sweep away. 

What strange varieties of people are drawn to Jesus, the 
Christ! Here, a Milton bends his laurelled brows in humble 
reverence, and, there, the poor slave in the deadly rice-swamp 
lifts up his eyes to his mighty friend on high. The little child 
lisps the name that only stands for a glorious unknown, and 
a Gladstone shuts the closet door against the cares of the 
proudest earthly empire, to meditate on the meek and lowly 
one. No gulf of family, or race, or culture, keeps them apart 
that look to him, for in him we learn that “ He hath made of 
one blood every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” There is no old nor new, ancient nor modern in his 
Church ; for he, “the head of the Church,” is * the same, yes- 
terday, to-day and forever.”” Only be sure that men love the 
Son of God and are sincerely at work to learn of him and do 
his will and there is between them a bond closer than the ties 
of birth. If one has only touched the garment of the Master 
as he’ sweeps by on his career of glory, he shall be made whole. 

Washington Irving says that when a little child his mother 
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led him up to George Washington, saying, “Sir, here is a 
little boy named for you.” The gracious President touched 
the curly head of the shrinking child and looked down into his 
wondering eyes. From that day a mighty desire to do some- 
thing for Washington possessed the boy, growing through his 
illustrious manhood ; till, in his old age, he sat down at Sunny 
Side, and, out of an unspeakable reverence and love, wrote 
the life of the Father of his Country. So can the soul, once 
touched by a real love for the Saviour of men, find no peace 
till it knows itself in electric communion with all souls that 
bear that sacred name, and feels that his disciples are one in 
him. 

We need not, then, be surprised to see now a movement 
among all branches of the Liberal Christian portion of the 
Church towards a higher and more mystical faith in Christ. 
In the recoil of the large denominations of the Christians, the 
Disciples and the Universalists from the new rationalizing ten- 
dencies that now beset our American liberal thought; in the 
change of tone in the discussions now carried on between the 
Unitarian and Trinitarian polemics; in the half conscious 
reaching upward towards the spaces of divine existence by the 
_ whole class of Unitarian writers who still believe in Christian 
Theology, in their treatment of Jesus; in the strenuous de- 
fence of the miraculous element of his life, by Dr. Furness and 
members of his school; in the feeling of a great crowd of 
thoughtful people who can say as did, lately, one of the bright- 
est and best known of American literary women, “I have lost 
my hold on many of the theologies that call themselves Chris- 
tian, but I never held so fast. as now to Christ. I cannot read 
one of these new lives of the Saviour; I find him only in the 
Gospels”; in these things is the evidence that he who once 
takes a firm hold of the Humanity of Jesus must be led, spite 
of his own will, into the upper realms of that mighty character 
where he appears as the incarnation of God. 

And, on the other hand, there is a most remarkable move- 
ment, at least in every Protestant church called Orthodox, to 
work downward from the old, philosophic, often mechanical, 
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faith in the Triune God, towards the fresh and human view: 
of him who has been so often lost in the conventional “ second’ 
person of the Trinity.” So many and so hard to be stated: 
are these new estimates of Jesus that come raining down upon 
us like drops in a summer shower, that the whole face of the 
landscape is changed thereby. It may be that every minister. 
of a Trinitarian church in our native valley of the Connecticut, . 
if pushed with a controversial pitchfork, would swear by the 
Westminster Catechism. But yet the Orthodox church of that 
valley is as different in the spirit of its faith trom the church: 
of thirty years ago, as the Radicalism of Boston of to-day from: 
the Unitarianism of Channing of the Federal Street church. 
And even more marked is this tendency in the West. When 
the church journals seriously discuss the possible fellowship of 
the Liberal and Orthodox Christians, it may not mean that 
the denominations they represent believe in the Divinity of 
Christ the less, but it does mean that they feel the mighty sig- 
nificance of such a faith in his humanity as the Liberal Chris- 
tian Churches have wrought out during the last fifty years. 
As men at work in a great tunnel, from opposite directions, 
' by-and-by hear, faintly, the click of each other’s hammers and 
deal every blow more gently lest it should too suddenly beat 
through and wound the man the other side the partition wall, 
so are numbers of Christian people in all the churches so near 
one another that they can almost hear the beating of each 
other’s hearts. God grant it may not be too long before we 
can pass through a hand and see that daylight has shone 
through, and they that love the Lord are one. 

And how many there are, beside, who still wander in deep 
hollows or dense woods, alone, bewildered or estranged, not 
knowing that they, too, are in the mount called Christ! We 
have strolled for hours within a five minutes’ walk of an Adi- 
rondack summit, till by the merest chance, as it seemed, we 
stepped out from a labyrinth of brambles upon a field of blue- 
bells and, lo, the full glory of the wonder-land shone out be- 
neath our feet! How many we know, whom we are so impa- 
tient to push through a petty hedge of scruples out upon that 
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topmost peak of vision! Yet it is better they should toil a 
little longer, till a hand they have been feeling after all their 
lives shall gently clasp their own and lead them up to behold 
the new heaven and the new earth. Indeed, the best of us 
can do so little, forcefully, to bring in this coming union in the 
church. God and Christ may see that we are in it now as 
much as is good for such selfish, feeble creatures as we. But 
prophesy about it we will; and toil and pray and wait. “ And 
truly I say to you, there are some of those standing here, who 
will not taste of death tiil they have seen the Son of Man com- 
ing in his kingdom.” 


‘ARTICLE XXIX. 
“ Force,’ or God? 


WE have at last the logical conclusion of Mr. Tyndall’s Bel- 
fast Address.! The great Conflict, which has occupied so large 
a place in recent literature, now appears, as it was long ago 
seen by the more discriminating to be, not as a conflict between 
Religion and Science, but as a strife of philosophies. When 
Mr. Tyndall declared that Matter contains “ the promise and 
potency of every form of life,” no one knew better than him- 
self that he was not speaking in the character of a physicist, 
but of a philosopher, that he was transcending the limits of 
science and transferring the discussion to the domain of on- 
tology. And if any doubt remains that theology — not to ex- 
clude the questionable attempt to defend the Jewish cosmogony 
—nas no earnest strife to wage with physical science, the 
perusal of “ A Candid Examination of Theism” ought to set 
the matter in its true light. For the one fatal weakness of 
this in some respects vigorous work lies in a too exclusive re- 
liance on the data of physical science, while its strength ap- 


1A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. English and Foreign Philosophi- 
cal Library. Vol. XIII. Boston: Hougl.ton, Osgood & Co. 
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pears where the writer deals with the logical and metaphysical 
materials of the argument. The author’s point of view ap- 
pears, in his statement of the object of the work, to be (Preface, 
p. xi.) “ to fix the precise standing of the evidence in favor of 
Theism, when the latter is viewed in all the flood of light 
which the progress of modern science — physical and specula- 
tive—has shed upon it.” Now, without denying the rapid 
progress of modern physical science, or disparaging in the 
least its great discoveries and valuable contributions to the 
knowledge of material phenomena, it is important in a discus- 
sion of this kind to determine its limits, and to examine care- 
fully the claim that it has shed any light on the evidence for 
or against the doctrine of an intelligent First Cause. So far 
as the observation of material phenomena and the discovery of 
their laws reveal the magnitude and order of the physical uni- 
verse, to this extent science doubtless contributes to our 
knowledge of the methods and character of the First Cause, 
provided that such a Cause exists. But with inferences from 
these data to a cause science has nothing to do. In like man- 
ner, when science has pushed its researches to the discovery 
of the supposed ultimate fact of phenomenal existence, it has 
reached its limit; and the physicist who at this point affirms 
that he has discovered the Ultimate Being in a natural cause, 
does so without warrant from science, and without the slight- 
est authority derived from his learning or his reputation. 
Allowing, then, that Evolution is demonstrated, and that 
all the changes in material existences may be referred to the 
persistence of force; granted that these conclusions will never 
be invalidated, and that the discovery of no higher law or 
principle will reward the future student of nature,— and in all 
this not a single datum is supplied for the solution of the 
problems of ontology. The universe has indeed been shown , 
to be instinct with life and pervaded by order, but the ques- 
tion of the origin of this life and the reason of this order is as 
far from being answered by the science of to-day as it was by 
that of Democritus. A certain unity of phenomenal change 
has been found in Force; but even this agent is one of many 
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phenomena, ‘and when interrogated gives no answer as to its 
origin and the mystery of its being. The discoveries in the 
domain of nature are found not to have affected the standing 
of the contending systems of thought. Physics and Theology, 
Science and Religion, still stand each in its integrity, and no 
research in the one department has shed any light on the es- 
sential problems of the others. 

When, therefore, the attempt is made to set aside the evi- 
dences in favor of Theism by arraying against them the facts 
and conclusions of physical science; when we are told that a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe is henceforth superfluous, 
and, in fact, according to the law of Parcimony, logically un- 
tenable because a demonstrated principle of science supplies 
a solution of the origin of things, it becomes necessary to point 
out that these physical laws, whose validity may be unques- 
tionable in the realm of phenomena, have no authority in a 
question of metaphysics, and must be excluded from the field 
of controversy as intruders. To say that the origin of phe- 
nomena is explained by a principle which is posited as ulti- 
mate among phenomena, and which itself requires explanation, 
is an evident evasion of the problem. The ultimate of science 
is but a datum of reason. The very power of thought which, 
iby its intuitions and categories, has made it possible for the 
physicist to pursue his investigations and analyses, to frame 
his generalizations and reduce the manifold to unity, demands, 
at the verge of phenomenal existence, its inalienable right to 
subject to its own interpretation that last result of its research, 
the subtile Force which escapes all other analysis. It is the 
fatal defect of the scientific method that, employing exclusively 
the intellectual powers of perception and comparison, it leaves 
out of account, and even denies all validity to, the moral in- 
tuitions and consciousness. It is thus inevitably one-sided, 
and may well be so in its own legitimate field. But when it 
assumes with this imperfect method to solve the deepest prob- 
lems of existence, it must fail, until the discarded elements of 
the moral intuitions and postulates are accorded their rights, 
of producing a solution that can satisfy the understanding and 
the faith of the unperverted human mind. 
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It is not the design of this article to review the work under 
consideration, but only to point out some of the principal de- 
fects of the author’s reasoning, and to lead the way, if possible, 
to a right solution of the problems in question. And passing 
by the examination of the so-called “ illogical arguments” in 
favor of Theism, a beginning may be made with a considera- 
tion of our author’s treatment of the argument from the Exist- 
ence of the Human Mind (chap. ii.), where some of the promi- 
nent points of the position assumed throughout are exhibited. 

This argument, which is admitted to be “scientific,” is 
stated as follows: “ It consists in the reflection that the being 
of our own subjective intelligence is the most certain fact 
which our experience supplies, that this fact demands an ade- 
quate cause for its explanation, and that the only adequate 
cause of our intelligence must be some other intelligence.” 
The argument of Locke is then quoted to the effect that it is 
impossible that things void of knowledge and operating blindly 
should produce a knowing being. In his reply to this ‘* Physi- 
cus” makes in the first place some strictures on Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s objection that it does not account for mind to refer one 
mind to a prior mind for its origin, and admits that the theis- 
tic hypothesis is legitimate, which explains the existence of 
human minds on the assumption drawn from the analogy of 
experience, that, as beginning to exist in time, they must have 
had a cause. Yet he denies that from these premises the ex- 
istence of an intelligent cause can be inferred as even probable. 
Now it is competent for the theist to reply to this, that, the 
validity of the argument from causation being admitted, there 
exists the very highest probability that the cause of intelligent 
minds is intelligent. For the causation of orderly products 
being always connected in our experience with intelligence, 
and mind belonging to the very highest order of such products, 
the assumption that the cause of mind is intelligent is as well 
established as the assumption that it has any cause whatever 
—both positions resting on the analogy of experience. And 
if “a theist may be allowed to retain” one branch of the in- 
ference, it is difficult to see how the other can be denied to 
him. 
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But unconscious that he has conceded the whole question 
in admitting the validity of the argument from the intuition 
of causation, our author goes on to reply to the proposition 
that ‘* Mind can only be caused by mind,” as follows: ‘ What 
is our warrant for making this assertion? Where is the proof 
that nothing can have caused a mind except another mind? 
Answer to this question there isnone. For aught that we can 
ever know to the contrary, anything within the whole range of 
the Possible may be competent to produce a self-conscious in- 
telligence.” All of which seems to mean that according to 
the “scientific method,” if we do not know in the scientific 
sense, 7. e., if we have not experimental proof that human in- 
telligences may not possibly be the product of senseless matter, 
then we know nothing whatever about the question, all onto- 
logical reasoning is a petitio principii, and there is nothing 
left for a rational being to do but to “discipline himself into 
an attitude of the purest skepticism.” It is evident, however, 
that granting mind to have had a cause, the probability in 
favor of the intelligence of that cause is so strong, from the 
consideration above adduced, that it is difficult to see how any 
fair mind can resist it. And since the question under discus- 
sion is confessedly incapable of a mathematical demonstration, 
and the most that we can hope to attain is a rational philoso- 
phy of the origin of things, there would appear to be neither 
dignity nor good sense in assuming in reference to the most 
appalling problems of life an attitude of negative indifference, 
and renouncing belief in the Probable, because “ for aught that 
we can ever know to the contrary,” a certain Possible may be 
true. 

Reasoning fairly, then, and in any hope of a definite result, 
we cannot allow the assertion of ** Physicus” that in a question 
of this kind the most conceivable is not most likely to be true. 
For the argument can only proceed by way of inferences from 
certain subjective data. Now given the two hypotheses, an 
intelligent Mind, or Force and Matter as the ultimate cause of 
self-conscious intelligences, and there is but one way to decide 
which of the two is the more valid—we must test each of 
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them by the facts of our experience, we must bring them under 
the necessary conditions of our thought, and abide the result 
of that analysis and interpretation. In no other way can the 
terms “ causation ” and ** Force”? become factors of a logical 
conclusion. For it is not until the terms of the two hypothe- 
ses have been ranged under the known and the conceivable, 
that argument can even begin. Granting then, that neither 
of the positions assumed admits of demonstration, the only 
possible result of an examination proceeding upon the data of 
thought and experience, will be to show which is the more 
probable, and hence, which ought to be believed. If this is not 
so, if, demonstration being impossible, the sole result of exert- 
ing ‘our noblest faculty” in “ matters of such high abstrac- 
tion,” is that we only arrive at negation, then there exists no 
reason for arguing the question, and the able discussion which 
we are considering only serves to show the folly of all discus- 
sion. And to warn against reliance on the “ evidence of self- 
evidence,’ and to conjure up a troop of spectres from the 
shadowy realms of the Possible to scate away belief in the 
Probable, is to admit the futility of argument, and leave the 
question where it was taken up. The fact of the reiativity of 
our knowledge ought certainly to inspire in us a due humility ; 
but it does not furnish a reason for denying such evidence as 
our faculties give us, nor warrant us in going into mourning 
for a dead faith and * the hallowed glory of a creed that once 
was ours,” because * for aught that we can ever know to the 
contrary,” senseless matter may possibly be capable of develop- 
ing into self-conscious intelligences. In view of these con- 
siderations, then, it is not competent for “ Physicus” to say 
that we are not warranted in believing in a God unless we can 
prove it to be abstractly impossible that matter should produce 
mind. The requirement to prove such a negative would 
hardly be a fair condition to be imposed on intelligences capa- 
ble of absolute knowledge; and in relation to beings such as 
we are, the demand is only another way of saying that we are 
incapable of discussing the question. 

That * Physicus” sees the foree of these considerations and 
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intends to occupy this ground of reasoning appears from his 
reply to the so-called “ illogical argument ”’ from the existence 
of a First Cause (p. 6), where the entire discussion proceeds 
on the ground of the experience of causation. Relying here 
entirely on Mr. J. S. Mill, he quotes this philosopher to the 
effect that the will does not create force; that it has no means 
of originating motion but by converting into that manifesta- 
tion a portion of force already existing in other forms, such as 
the force evolved in chemical composition, &c.; that will does 
not therefore answer to the idea of a first cause, since force 
must be assumed as prior to it, and that there is no reason for 
believing force to have been created by a volition. ‘To which: 
reasoning it may be replied that with Force in the abstract the 
argument has nothing to do, but only with this principle as 
causative, i. e., as conducing to a definite and orderly product. 
And in this sense of the term it is evident that, we know noth- 
ing of Force in our experience except in connection with will. 
In our physical activities “ the force evolved in the process of 
chemical composition,” &c., is at most only potentially present 
as causative, prior to an act of volition. We may even say 
that actually causative force, as known, as experienced, has no 
existence for us in our organism apart from will. That there 
is no evidence from experience that Force in the abstract is 
created by will may be admitted without prejudice to the argu- 
ment, which is pointless unless it be intended to show that we 
cannot reason from our experience of Force as a mode of voli- 
tion to a First Cause as Will. Since, then it may be ques- 
tioned whether we could ever have any knowledge of Force 
without the “ mental sensation” of effort, that is to say with- 
out volition, there is certainly no ground from subjective data 
for the affirmation that Force must be assumed as prior to 
Will. 

Our author succeeds no better than his master in the fore- 
going argument, in his attempts to reply to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
statement of the argument from human intelligence, to the — 
effect that the phenomena of mind require the kind of cause 
we denominate a Deity; that the consciousness of faculties not 
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comprised in the chain of physical necessity, of intelligence as 
a free power, and of prescriptive principles of action, absolute 
and universal in the law of duty, furnishes evidence of the ex- 
istence of a Deity through the inference that intelligence holds 
the same relative supremacy in the universe that it holds in 
us?? All that ‘“ Physicus”’ finds himself able to reply to this 
argument is that man’s intelligence is not free, because our 
actions are performed under the influence of motives, and in 
obedience to the strongest of these. All of which alters not a 
whit the logical standing of the question. For whatever rela- 
tion motives may have to our actions, they are not to be con- 
sidered as entities extraneous to our intelligence, and subject- 
ing it to their sway, but as products of its activity, which hold 
their existence from the very fact of its freedom. On the 
ground, then, of this undoubted deliverance of consciousness 
which affirms the supremacy of mind in man, stands and must 
stand in unassailable security the argument for an intelligent 
First Cause, until the validity of such an inference is over- 
thrown. For whatever we may pretend to affirm of an Exist- 
ence transcending phenomena, we must affirm it on the 
authority of this revelation of our own mind to itself, in which 
are given the very ideas of Existence, Power and Cause. 
Hence alone the warrant and the power to project our thought 
into that mysterious realm. We can postulate nothing there 
except from analogy to what is intuitive here and within us ; 
and whatever we may name that which we set up yonder as 
ultimate — Law, Force, or God —all conception of it, all cer- 
tainty of its existence, all notions of its nature and powers, 
rest at last, so far as attainable by reason, on our primary 
beliefs. 

On this same unassailable ground of reasoning is established 
also the argument from the Moral Sense. The moral sense 
implies a moral law, and the inference from a moral law to a 
Lawgiver—from the notion of responsibility, to a Being to 
whom we are responsible, is irresistible. And if the origin of 
this notion is proposed as the problem to be solved, the postu- 

2Lectures on Metaphysics. London. 1869. Vol. 1., pp. 26, 29, 81. 
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late of a moral Ruler who has created us in his own image ex- 
plains all the phenomena and must be allowed to be legitimate, 
aud, in the absence of a better, adequate. And a better hy- 
pothesis our author thinks is supplied in that of the evolution 
of conscience. ‘ Granting,” he says, ‘ that fellow-feeling has 
been for the benefit of the race, and therefore that it has been 
developed by natural causes, certainly there is nothing mys- 
terious in the emotions that attend the violating or the follow- 
ing of the dictates of conscience. For conscience is, by this 
naturalistic supposition, nothing more than an organized body 
of certain psychological elements, which by long inheritance 
have come to us, by way of intuitive feeling, how we should 
act for the interests of society.” 

Whiat, then, is this * fellow-feeling ” which, in the genealogy 
of conscience, according to the hypothesis of evolution, seems 
to have been its nearest relation? Its own parentage is, it 
seems, unknown, except that having been “ for the benefit of 
the race,” it was therefore “developed by natural causes,” 
which is a tolerably large assumption, to begin with. But 
granting that we have “given” a fellow-feeling, and we are 
not advanced a step toward the explanation of the genesis of 
the moral sense. At most, the assumption of this developed 
sense only gives to the hypothesis the existence of a disposi- 
tion to promote the interests of the community. But we find 
this in the ant-hill; and eons of development cannot get out 
of this sentinent the notions of “ ought” and “ ought not,” 
siinply because they were never init. But, says the evolu- 
tionist, allow that distress is made to follow every act of hos- 
tility to the good of the community, that those who violate its 
interests are made to feel the weight of its indignation, and in 
this suffering, this writhing under the scourge of retribution, 
the moral sense will be “ developed,” conscience will be born 
—the child of pain and fiery trial. This is to assume, how- 
ever, in the product what does not exist in either ot the fac- 
tors. A fellow-feeling and the experience of suffering for dis- 
regarding it, might perhaps develon caution and a satanic cun- 
ning, proportionate to the assumed intelligence of the subject ; 
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but to say that these conditions would yield the intuition of 
right and wrong, is to postulate as the subject not only an in- 
telligent, but a moral being. It is to declare that pain will 
develop righteousness in a being destitute of the sense of right, 
and that moral. ideas may be imparted in the sting of the 
scourge. A finer example of petitio principii it would be hard 
to find than is afforded in the account of the origin of con- 
science quoted above, where the words, intuitive feeling how 
we should —7. e., ought to—act for the interests of society, 
assume the very moral sense which, by the hypothesis, is de- 
veloped. 

A similar fallacy lies in the attempt of ‘* Physicus ” to ac- 
count for the belief in a God on the ground of the evolution 
of consciousness. “ For if it is true,” he says (p. 58), “ that 
the human mind was itself evolved by these outer relations,— 
ever continuously moulded into conformity with them, as the 
prime condition of its existence —then its process of inter- 
preting them, is but reflecting, (as it were) in consciousness 
these outer relations by which the inner ones were originally 
produced.” But to the question, What is this inner substance, 
which is capable of receiving and “ reflecting” the outer rela- 
tions? the evolutionist can give no answer without assuming 
mind. And this assumption is actually made in the account 
of the ‘ development of intelligence ” quoted by ‘“ Physicus ” 
from “ our great philosopher,” from which it appears that this 
astounding result is effected ** by the one simple principle that 
the experience of the outer reiations produces inner cohesions, 
and makes the inner cohesions strong in proportion as the 
outer relations are persistent.”” From which it appears that 
in order to account for the development of intelligence, the 
evolutionist is obliged to assume in the power to “ experience ” 
the outer relations, the essential, ultimate datum of conscious- 
ness—the distinction of self and not-self! It is into such 
logical circles as this that the theory of evolution dissolves 
under analysis the moment it is carried beyond phenomena 
and forced into the service of ontological speculation. 

This new philosophy is not, however, purely negative, at 
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least on its scientific side, but is ambitious of a theory of the 
origin of things that shall take the place of all spiritual inter- 
pretations of the universe, and banish “superstition” and 
“‘fetichism ”’ from the world. And so our philosopher, after 
having declared the futility of all ontological speculation, pro- 
ceeds to set up a sort of spurious ontology of his own, from 
which all intelligent causation is excluded. All his statements 
on this subject being taken into account, it would appear that 
in his scheme of the universe everything is derived from Force, 
acting for unnumbered ages upon Matter, its co-eternal ele- 
ment. Natural causation only is recognized, and no entity 
not included in this chain is allowed to have had any relation 
to the existing order of things and beings. At the head of 
this series of causations stands Force — the beginning of all 
things, first cause, itself uncaused, the “ ultimate cause,” the 
“single self-existent principle,’ whose “ persistence” brings 
forth order, beauty and intelligence out of the matter in which 
it abides and forever works. So meagre an account of a Prin- 
ciple which is set up in the place of Deity, and the ‘recent 
discovery ” of which is declared to necessitate a reconstruction 
of all accepted theories of the universe, may be sufficient for 
the purposes of science, but can hardly be accepted as adequate 
to the purposes of philosophy ; and since it is in the character 
of a philosopher that our author appears in this postulating of 
a ‘ self-existent”’ principle, it is but fair to subject his theory 
to a philosophical test. 

What, then, is Force? We do not inquire after its essence, 
but after the interpretation which must be put upon it in this 
scheme of the universe. As observed, as phenomenal, it ap- 
pears in conjunction with matter as the proximate cause of 
complicated phenomena. It is confessedly not a material 
agent. ‘To call it spiritual would be to abandon the premises 


of materialism. In the scheme of our phiiosopher, then, Force 
is without definition or interpretation — an eternal Something, 


the Unknown in his problem of ontology. But that Force 


must be interpreted in thought in order to become thinkable, 
is simply axiomatic in philosophy. The very apprehension of 
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Force in outer relations is conditioned upon an original notion 
of this same principle within, as a datum of intelligence; and 
only in terms of mind, and according to original categories of 
the understanding, can we make any affirmation with regard 
to it, can we even think it as existing. And our author has 
himself actually occupied this ground in predicating of Force 
the attribute of causation. What, then, is this causation ? 
So far as it is something known — and only as such can we make 
it the subject of discussion — it is thinkable only as interpreted 
by our ultimate idea of causation — by a form of the intellect 
itself. And subjected to this interpretation, it is reduced in 
the last analysis to Will—“ the force by which we ourselves 
produce changes,” to employ the language of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself, “and which serves to symbolize the causes 
of changes in general.” It appears, then, that this Force, 
which our author has introduced with such a flourish of 
trumpets, as the new discovery, which requires the abolition 
of all accepted theories of ontology, turns out, when str:pped 
of its disguises and subjected to a rational interpretation, to be 
an old acquaintance, who, somewhat abashed at having been 
paraded as “ self-existent’ and “ ultimate,” steps down to his 
proper place among phenomena. For far from alone furnish- 
ing an explanation of Existence, Force must itself be explained 
out of something that is higher, that is, asa mode of Will. 
To say, then, that from the immediate knowledge which we 
have of Force as Will is drawn, through the necessary assump- 
tion of a similar Power behind all phenomena, the inference 


of a First Cause as Will, is simply to record a conclusion of 
the reason that proceeds from a fundamental necessity of 
thought. 

All that our author has been able to show respecting Force 


as a “natural cause” does not alter in the least the status of 


8 ** Constituted as the human mind is, if nature be not interpretable through these 
conceptions [the consci.usness of power, will, design, &c.], it is not interpretable at 
all; and the only reason we can have for troubling ourselves about it is either the utili- 


tarian one of bettering our condition by ‘ subduing nature’ to our use through a more 
complete understanding of its ‘laws,’ so as to throw ourselves into its grooves, and 
thereby reach our ends more readily and effectually; or the satisfaction of that sort of 
aimless curiosity which can find its gratification in scrutinizing everything and com- 
prehending nothing.”— J. F. W. Hershel, on ‘* The Origin of Force,’’ Fortnightly Re- 
view, Vol. I., p. 442. 
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the question. In replying, for example, to the argument 
against the theory of chances (p. 159), he admits that “ this 
was a perfectly legitimate argument a few months ago, because 
up to that time no one had shown that strictly natural causes 
as distinguished from chances, vould conceivably be able to 
produce a cosmos.” That is to say that until this great dis- 
covery of the Persistence of Force had solved the problem of 
ontology, the argument was unanswerable, that the atoms of 
matter would be no more likely to produce of themselves a 
universe, than the letters of the English alphabet to produce, 
without a directing mind, the plays of Shakespeare. But in 
what respect the theory of Force, with any conceivable degree 
of persistence, apart from a directing intelligence, differs from 
the theory of chances has never yet been shown. Hence. Pro- 
fessor Flint’s statement of “ the previous standing of the argu- 
ment ”’—a statement which ‘“ Physicus ”’ admits to be forcible 
and thoroughly logical— must be admitted to be that of the 
present standing of the argument, to wit, that ‘* to ascribe the 
organization of order to law is a manifest evasion of the prob- 
lem. Law 7s order. Law is the very thing to be explained. 
The question is—— Has lawareason? The unperverted human 
mind cannot admit it to be without a reason.” The only ad- 
vantage, then, that the hypothesis of the evolution of a uni- 
verse through the persistence of Force can be said to have over 
the theory of chances, is that it brings into its service an im- 
posing array of facts and methods of physical science, and thus 
gives itself the air of a certain scientific infallibility. Scientific, 
however, a theory cannot be called, which leaves unexplained 
the very thing that requires explanation, and which, while 
offering evolution as the solution of the mystery of Being, is 
forced to assume in the elements themselves all that it claims 
to have been evolved out of them. To say that Force “ not 
ouly may, but must” evolve law through persistent operation 
upon matter, and that an orderly development and progress 
“can not but” follow from the union of these elements, is to 
assume a higher Necessity on which Force is dependent, and 
io admit that this principle is not “ ultimate.” In Force there 
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either is, or is not, a reason. If there is, then Force is but 
another name for intelligence. If there is not, then its action 
in one way rather than in another must be determined by some- 
thing that is higher than it—a Power that imposes conditions 
upon its operations. If we say that Force is sclf-determining, 
we introduce into our notion of it an element of mind; for a 
self-determining agent without the power of discrimination — 
without volition, in a word —is absolutely unthinkable. The 
principle then remains unshaken, that “ only out of rational 
choice can order have come.” 

Jn the philosophy of our author, indeed, there is only wanting 
a connection between his Force and his Ultimate Being, to make 
a rational teleology. For we find that somehow in or beyond, 
or hanging on the verge of his ideal universe there is a “ mys- 
terious Something which is Everything — the Entity we must 
all believe in, which without condition and beyond relation 
holds its existence in itself” (p. 57). While this is not as 
clear a statement as could be desired, it contains an admission 
of an entity higher than Force; for this mysterious Something 
is declared to be beyond relation, so that Force after all is not 
ultimate. But on what grounds such an Entity as this is 
postulated, and whence arises the necessity of believing in it, 
as “¢ Physicus”’ says we all “‘ must believe” in it, passes com: 
prehension. Certainly there exists no necessity of thought to 
require belief in purely abstract Being of which we cannot 
predicate a single attribute, to which we cannot assign causa- 
tion nor relation. Indeed, a “ mysterious Something which is 
Everything,” and which is still beyond relation, is to ordinary 
intelligences a transparent contradiction in terms, and may be 
discharged from thought as non-entity. 

But on whatever unknown grounds we must all believe in 
the mysterious Something of this new philosophy, the conclu- 
sion on which it lays the greatest emphasis is that there exist 
no rational grounds of belief either in the premises of Theism 
or of Atheism. All inference, we are told, from the known to 
the unknown is unreliable. In our search after the origin of 
things we are confronted by two contradictory Inconceivables ; 
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it were idle to waste our energies in the fruitless attempt to 
solve the Antinomies; the only rational attitude in reference 
to super-sensible things is that of “ suspended judgment” ; it 
becomes us to dismiss all ‘* pseudo-ideas”’ of spiritual Entity, 
all “‘ superstition ” of God and religion; and, albeit the uni- 
verse to us may have “lost its soul of loveliness,” to fortify 
ourselves with stoic resignation and indifference, and cheer as 
best we may the sad descent to the grave with the airy crea- 
tions of sentiment and imagination. On the side of scientific 
teleology, an intelligent First Cause is discharged from faith, 
because a universe “not only may but must” result from an 
ultimate natural cause. On the side of metaphysical teleology 
we are told that we can believe neither of these propositions 
because both are inconceivable. Thus this science is Nesci- 
ence, and this philosophy, Negation. We are told on the 
authority of Mr. J. S. Mill (p. 8) that “a more outrageous 
stretch of inference could hardly be made ” than to argue from 
our immediate knowledge of causation as volition toa Will 
behind all phenomena. And again (p. 43) we are informed 
that * the analogy by which the unknown relations are inferred 
from the known is ‘infinitely precarious’; seeing that two of 
the analogous terms — to wit, the divine intelligence and the 
human may differ to an immeasurable extent in their proper- 
ties.” All transcending of the phenomenal is thus denied to 
reason by a new logical canon, that we cannot argue from the 
known to the unknown because the proportion of the former 
to the latter is indeterminable. And finally after being driven 
with jeers from the field of science, and deceived with false 
promises of a uew solution of the problem of being, Reason, 
pursued into the region of pure psychology, whither she had 
fled as to a last stronghold, is caught in the meshes of meta- 
physical teleology and left “‘ suspended” between two contra- 
dictory Inconceivables. 

_ This denial of all validity to ontological beliefs founded on 
@ prior’ premises is a favorite expedient of your physicist in 
the réle of philosopher. Beaten on his own field, convinced 
that the monstrous assumption of the evolution of life, intelli- 
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gence and conscience out of lifeless and senseless matter will 
not bear examination,* he takes refuge in Nescience and pro- 
claims the philosophy of Negation. But this ground of @ priori 
ideas cannot thus be swept away by a single stroke of denial. 
For on the validity of our intuition of causation as a mode of 
will rests the sole right we possess of making any affirmation 
of a cause, depends. even the knowledge that a cause exists. 
To a being destitute of the intuition uf causation as a form of 
thought, the contemplation of the universe might suggest suc- 
cession, but causation, never. If, then, we assign any cause 
to phenomena, we must assimilate it in thought to the causa- 
tive power which we immediately know. This is no “ out- 
rageous stretch of inference,” but a necessity of thought. ‘To 
deny this is to renounce all right to the use of the word 
“cause.” But to assume, in the face of such denial, to elevate 
Force to the rank of an ultimate principle and endow it with 
“ causation,” is, to say the least an “ outrageous stretch” of 
presumption. And as to the validity of the argument from 
the finite to the infinite depending on the proportion between 
these, it is really not a question of proportion at all, but simply 
an inference from known qualities of the one to necessary 
qualities of the other. In the intuition of space lies the cog- 
nition of extension; and to say that we know extension as a 
quality of infinite space, is to record not an “ infinitely pre- 
carious,” but an obvious and necessary inference. In like 
manner, from the essential qualities of known figures to infer 
the necessary qualities of all possible figures, or from marks of 
design to infer a Designer, is not a whit more precarious than 
for ** Physicus”’ to posit Force as an ultimate cause, on the 
ground of a limited observation of causation. 

But last of all we encounter the well-worn objection of in- 
conceivability ; and our author after all his efforts to establish 
a positive system on scientific grounds, metaphysically sus- 
pends himself at last on the Antinomies of Kant. It is almost 
superfluous to point out that a subjective inability to realize 


4See Mr. Huxley’s late article on Evolution in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
VII. 
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an object in thought, to follow it to its limits in imagination, 
cannot operate to invalidate our knowledge of it as existent, 
as a fact, as a reality. If, as Descartes says, in the very con- 
sciousness of ourselves as imperfect beings we conceive of a 
perfect Being; if, in our experience of the contingent, the 
reason conceives of something that is Necessary, then a knowl- 
edge of the infinite cannot be denied without calling in ques- 
tion the very faculty of knowledge.® Mr. J. S. Mill’s refuta- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine of the Conditioned covers 
this ground completely. He says: “ But though our concep- 
tion of infinite space can never be adequate, since we can never 
exhaust its parts, the conception, as far as it goes, is a real 
conception. We realize in imagination the various attributes 
composing it as space. We even realize it as endless in an in- 
telligible manner. . . . This conception is both real and 
perfectly definite. . . . We possess it as completely as we 
possess any of our clearest conceptions, and can avail our- 
selves of it as well for ulterior mental operations.”® The 
argument, then, on which ‘* Physicus ” lays so muci emphasis, 
that the notion of an intelligent First Cause must be dismissed, 
because it is impossible to represent in thought the nature and 
precesses of such a Being in his relations to the infinite com- 
plexity of material phenomena, is utterly groundless. If all 
ideas of entities that are not comprehensible in the totality of 
their nature are to be rejected as spurious and deceptive, then 
thought and knowledge must come to an end. In the very 
notions of the finite and the dependent are given the notions 
of the Infinite and the Self-existent. And while neither can 
be said to be actually comprehensible, both are known by an 
equal warrant. Even the physicist, who is of all men most 
vehement in his denunciation of transcendental notions, is un- 
able to dispense with them, and “ Physicus” as well as “ our 
great philosopher,’ makes free use of these metaphysical ideas, 
and without them, indeed, would have nothing to say. 
5 See Cousin, Philosophie de Kant, Paris, 1857, p. 190. 


6 Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 3d Ed. London, 1867, p. 101 f. 
See also Martineau’s Essays. Boston, 1866, I., p. 192 f. 
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So far then from the dreary conclusions of Atheism having 
been established by this latest and perhaps ablest attempt to 
demonstrate them, Theism emerges from this severe logical 
trial in undiminished strength. The * Examination” only 
serves to show the worthlessness of the proposed substitute for 
theistic belief. It reveals the fact that the hypothesis of Evo- 
lution, as applied to the solution of the origin of things, is 
forced to assume the existence of all that is claimed to be 
evolved; that to demand the dismissal of probable and con- 
ceivable verities for the sake of'a baseless possibility is an 
offence to reason and a surrender of argument; that Force is 
inconceivable as a cause except as assimilated to our intuition 
of causation, and referred to a Personal Will as the sole think- 
able Power behind phenomena; and finally, that the proclama- 
tion of Nescience — that last resort of a baffled philosophy — 
is ineffectual against the positive deliverances of consciousness 
and the facts of knowledge. 

On the ground, then, of purely formal considerations, and 
leaving out of view the large and fruitful field of spiritual facts 
and virtues, we may hold the doctrine of Theism essentially 
unassailable. Not in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “* Not Ourselves 
that makes for Righteousness,” and much less in our author’s 
‘“* Force,” can the unperverted reason find a substitute for the 
Gop of Christian faith. And if, to us, the universe shall have 
“lost its soul of loveliness,” which, to the devout student of 
nature is the Soul of Infinite Beneficence, revealed in number- 
less forms of Beauty, Order and Harmony, it will not be 
because that Soul has no existence, or has, indeed, veiled it- 
self from our sight, but because we ourselves have lust the dis- 
cernment of spiritual things. Likewise, if a sense of ‘ the 
lonely mystery of existence” and a nameless horror at what 
is to be shall be the sole lesson of our philosophy, and the pre- 
cept, know thyself shall be, for us, “ transformed iuto the terrific 
oracle to Edipus ”— 

‘* Mayest thou ne’er know the truth of whut thou art,” 
it will not be because the mystery of existence is not illumin- 
ated with spiritual glory and immortality, nor because we are 
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such pitiable beings that a knowledge of what we are should 
fill us with disgust and horror, but it will be because our 
philosophy, founded on the ngation of all that is divine in 
ourselves, has revealed to us a universe without the charm of 

a transforming Intelligence, and man without a Soul. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


‘ Dualism, or the Origin of Evil.? 


THE existence of Evil is a question which has commanded the at- 
tention of men of all minds, in all ages of the world. From the un- 
lettered peasant to the most profound philosopher, from the most 
stupid and superstitious idolater to the most enlightened Theist and 
Christian, perpetual and manifold efforts have been made to solve the 
problem consistently with the infinite wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Governor of the universe. . 

It is a study equally curious and instructive, to follow the various 
attempts of different tribes and peoples, at different periods, to account 
for the apparent antagonisms of good and evil in nature and in human 
life. Departing very soon from the simple faith and worship of the 
patriarchal times, and wandering away into every possible form of 
idolatry, and falling into the grossest superstitions, priests and leaders 
began to frame the wildest and most fanciful of theories explanatory 
of Creation and Providence; and sought by strange inventions to un- 
Travel the tangled web of destiny, to interpret the present order of 
things, and disclose the secrets and mysteries of the future. 

Life, Health, Love, the Sun, the Rains, the Fruits of the earth, 
Flowers, the beauty of the Stars, the harmony of the Seasons, and a 
thousand other kindly arrangements, were all indicative of a beneficent 
Power; were so many evidences of the truth, that the order of nature 
and the procession of human life were under the direction of a good 
God. 


1In consequence of a trouble with the eyes, seriously interfering with his reading and 
writing, the editor has been obliged to use some matter for this department not origi- 
nally prepared for the pages of the QUARTERLY. 
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But then, on the other hand, they were confronted by the tremen- 
dous forces of the physical universe, and the manifold evils, physical 
and moral, which fall to the lot of mankind. The Earthquake, the 
Voleano, the Tornado and the Storm, Lightning and Thunder, the 
devouring Flood and the scorching Drought, the grim Desert, Dark- 
ness, Famine, Disease, Death, Hatred, Murder —all these seemed to 
reveal the presence and agency of an evil Power in nature, and to 
illustrate its hostile and malign influence on the actions and destinies 
of men. 

They could not conceive how these apparently opposite effects 
could proceed from the same cause. Unaided by Revelation, without 
true philosophy or science, they could not imagine how the author and 
preserver of Life, could also be its destroyer; how he who gave could 
take away. They could not believe that the power which sent the 
rain and the dews to freshen and fertilize the earth, would send the 
burning wind and the fiery heat to parch and dry it up; and let loose 
the tempest and the torrent to destroy their crops, and open the door 
tofamine. Nor could they believe that the same being who bestowed 
health and strength, would consume them with fever, cripple them with 
palsy, or blast them with the breath of the pestilence; nor that the 
source of goodness, love, friendship, peace and happiness among men, 
would cause, or willingly permit, the hatreds and strifes, the wars, and 
crimes, and multiplied evils which darken the earth, and afflict and de- 
moralize the human race. 

When, therefore, the plague or pestilence swept off its victims, or 
the volcano belched forth its burning tides of lava; when the tempest 
burst in ruin on their dwellings, their flocks and herds and harvest 
fields; when civil strifes and commotions desolated their villages and 
homes, and fire and sword laid waste their pleasant places, and de- 
stroyed their kindred ; when tyranny and cruelty reigned in the land, 
and evil seemed triumphant over good, and all things falling into chaos 
again; they felt compelled, contrasting these things with the pros- 
perity and blessedness, the peace and divine order which went before, 
to ascribe them to the agency of some evil spirit, the adversary of the 
good God, and the enemy of man. 

There was no other explanation possible for them in their ignorance 
and darkness; no other that seemed consistent with the antagonisms 
of the natural and moral worlds, or that would harmonize with their 
idea of a perfectly benevolent Deity. They saw no other way out of 
the difficulty, no solution of the problem, but in this dualism of the 
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powers and forces of nature and the spiritual world. It was the only 
method they could devise for saving the character, and maintaining the 
consistency and honesty of the good God. 

It is easy, therefore, to see how, and with what purpose, the idea 
was first formed of symbolizing or personifying the element of evil, 
both natural and moral. Acknowledging the power that creates, pre- 
serves, and blesses, as a personal Being, the power that seemed to op- 


pose him in physical nature, and to thwart his benevolent arrange- 
ments regarding man, would naturally and necessarily be individualized 


also, and clothed with the attributes of personality and intelligence. 


The character of this evil spirit would of course vary with the char- 


acter of the various tribes and nations. It would be determined in a 
great measure by their respective civilizations, geographical positions, 
the peculiarities of country and climate, the particular phenomena of 


nature, and the conditions of their intellectual and social life. 


It would be greatly modified also by the special nature of the ex- 
planation sought, whether of natural evil, or moral evil, or of both to- 
gether. If the antagonisms and changes of the physical world con- 


stituted the subject of inquiry and exposition, the character of the evil 
god would differ essentially trom that which would be ascribed to him 


when the problem to be solved was that of moral evil. His attributes 
and actions would take their shape from the kind of work in which he 


was supposed to be engaged, and the object at which he aimed. 


This fact finds illustration and proof in the theology of the Hindoos. 


In its earliest development the only object seems to have been an ex- 
planation of the phenomena of nature, the changes, revolutions, growths 
and decays and seeming conflicts and oppositions, of the rolling year. 


Hence we have Brahma, Vichnou and Siva, the three great divinities 


of their theology, emanations of Parabrahma the Supreme Deity, who 
after an eternity of self-contemplation, resolved finally to act, and to 
manifest himself in giving birth to these three gods. The first, Brahma, 


is the Creator of the world, the physical universe, the existing order 
of things. Vichnou is the Preserver. Siva is the Destroyer, who 


breaks up the order and harmony of creation, and turns all things back 
into chaos again. 

Here Siva, Satan, is simply the symbol of the destructive element 
in nature —the decay, and death, and cold of autumn and winter, in 
opposition to the warmth, life and growth of spring and summer; the 


tempest, the lightning, the earthquake, the pestilence. There seems 
to be no special hostility to man, no enmity toward righteousness and 
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goodness, no efforts against virtue, no moral element of any sort, in- 
cluded in this early conception of the evil power. It appears to be 


only an attempt to personify and symbolize the destroying forces of 
the physical and natural world. It is at a later period that we have 
the hostile, evil and malignant elements of his character brought out, 
and a new order of beings introduced to account for the moral dis- 
order, the strifes and conflicts, the wickedness and crime, which 
darken the history of mankind. 

The same origin and development from natural to moral, of the 
idea of an evil power, may be seen in other mythologies. The first 
conception seems to be at the point from which the phenomena of 


nature were observed with reference to some explanation of their op- 


posite tendencies and results. 
The earliest Devils or Satans operate chiefly, if not altogether, in the 
natural world, acting through tempests, droughts, frosts, pestilence, &c. 


At first it seems to be opposition only to the Creator and Ruler of the 


world, and not of ill-will to man. But gradually the fact of man being 
under the special protection of the Creator, or good God, presents it- 
self to the Evil One; and then he becomes the enemy of man, only 


because the Deity is his friend, and he is resolved to oppose whatever 


the other favors. 
Out of this naturally comes the moral element, the idea of Seducer, 
Tempter. The evil spirit seeks to allure man from his allegiance to 


his Maker, to lead him into trangression of his commandments, to cor- 


rupt his heart by evil suggestions, and to defeat the object of his crea- 


tion. At first this is purely out of spite to the good Deity — but op- 
posed, resisted and shunned by man, he is provoked and piqued, and 


begins hating and persecuting him on his own account. He takes 
issue with man, and makes a personal quarrel of it, hinders, obstructs 


and torments him in every possible way. And thus he becumes at 
last the foe of God and man alike. 


From this to a devil who is the personification and author of all 


evil, the transition is both easy and natural. It soon became the cus- 


tom to refer all calamities and misfortunes, coming in what shape they — 
might, to his influence and malice. And the subjective human ele- 
ment, at this point, played an important part, and, as we shall see, 


entered largely into this conception as a constructive force. Some- 


times the Devil worked directly, and sometimes by subordinate in- 
visible evil spirits, whole hosts of whom he had gathered around him 


ready to do his bidding, And often, by great bribes, and secret con- 
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tracts, he employed human agents to work out his wicked purposes, 
and aid him in his opposition to truth and righteousness. 

Hence we have demons and demoniacs, persons possessed with 
devils and unclean spirits, as an explanation of the various diseases of 
lunacy or insanity, epilepsy or the falling sickness, deafness and dumb- 
ness, and various other ills that flesh is heir to. 

Hence also the witches in league with Satan, through whom the 
bodies of his victims are tormented with grievous afflictions, murrain 
sent among the cattle, blight into the harvest fields, and destruction 
upon their worldly goods. And from this too come the legends of 
persons selling themselves to the Devil for particular purposes, re- 
ceiving therefor valuable consideration in the way of special privileges 
and certain miraculous powers for the remainder of their life on earth. 

Out of this, as the next step. comes legitimately enough the idea 
that he is the source of moral corruption in man. It is the Devil who 
feeds his wicked lusts, fills the heart with evil desires and wicked in- 
clinations, and crowds the brain with sinful thoughts and purposes. 
He is at the bottom of all his vileness and depravity, encourages all 
his vices, and suggests all the crimes he commits. In a word, he is 
the originator of all the moral disorder and confusion which have 
reigned from the foundation of the world up to the present hour. 
And it is owing entirely to his machinations and persevering malice 
against God and man, that Earth has been tranformed from a paradise 
garden into a howling wilderness, a wide waste of sin, and woe, and 
death! Thus we readily discover by what experiences, and through 
what processes of reasoning, the idea of an antagonism in the physical 
world passed on into an antagonism in the moral world; and how the 
original conception of a Satan in nature only, was modified little by 
little, till he was withdrawn almost entirely from the material uni- 
verse, and transferred to the human heart as his chosen abode, and 
his favorite field of operations. 

Such is the result of the attempts of the Human Mind, unaided by 
Revelation, to explain the apparent physical and moral contradictions 
of Nature and of Life, and solve the perplexing problem of Evil. 
Such is the origin of Pagan and Christian Dualism; of Siva, Ahri- 
man, Typhon, Satan, the Devil, and the hideous monsters of Scandi- 
navian, African and the Pacific Islands mythologies, as the embodi- 
ment of human passions, envy, hatred, malice, revenge, cruelty; the 
personation of wrath and malignity in all their active forms —as well 
as the personification of the destructive forces in nature, and of evil in 
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the abstract. This completes the portraiture of the great Dragon, and 
shows us the objective and subjective sources of the idea or doctrine, 
and the intellectual and moral processes of its growth to its present 
wonderful sharpness of outline, strength of coloring, and distinctness 
of personality. 


“ Inward Revelation.” 


LOOKING over some printed selections lately we came upon the 
following from one who preaches, or did preach and patronize Chris- 
tianity, which, while he does not hold it to be final authority, he gen- 
erously admits to be “the best exponent among religions” of the “ in- 
ward revelation” which he regards as the supreme court whose decis- 
ions are beyond appeal : 

“Inward revelation is independent ot miracles, whether they are 
true or false, and has a clearness and authority beyond the reach of 
traditional creeds. It proclaims God immanent in nature, and com- 
muning with man. It asserts a providential mission for every nation, 
and a life of immortal progress for every person. It enriches each 


day’s experience with the consciousness of a present God, and opens 
out a futurity of universal sunshine.” 


It may be very well for those born and educated Christians, en- 
joying all the advantages and enlightening influences of the Christian 
taith, and familiar with all the doctrines of Jesus, to talk about the 
sufficiency of “inward revelation ;” but what has this inward revela- 
tion done for the nations who have never heard of Christ, nor known 
the blessing of his revelations? What did it do in some thousands of 
years for the millions of Egypt and India, or of Greece and Rome? 
What is it doing now for the cannibals whom Stanley encountered on 
the Livingstone in Central Africa? or for the savages of Australia? 
or the devil-worshippers of Kurdistan? Has it proved a safe and 
sufficient guide for them? And does it “proclaim God as immanent 
in nature” to the worshippers of Juggernaut, or of the sacred hogs of 
China? And did it “assert a life of immortal progress tor every per- 
son” to the ancient Greeks, who set Ixion in hell whirling forever on 
his wheel, and Sisyphus at his endless task of rolling the stone to the 
never reached summit of the hill, and the daughters of Danaus at the 
wearisome work of filling a leaky tub with water drawn from the well 
with a sieve? And has this “inward revelation” led up to the Chris- 
tian level the kings an nobles of Dahomey and Ashantee, who have 
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butchered thousands of helpless victims in sacrifice to the spirits of 
their dead relatives? Does it with any of these “enrich each day’s 
experience with the consciousness of a present God, and open out a 
futurity of universal sunshine”? Rather, we should say, considering 
these facts and the facts of the preceding article, that it had enriched 
each day’s experience of multitudinous heathendom with the conscious- 
ness of an ever-present Devil. 

Then look at it from another standpoint recently emphasized by a 
circular of the “Christian Vernacular Education Society for India,” 
and to which the distinguished Dr. Dollinger has called attention, as 
illustrating the gross impurity of the Hindoo literature which is said 
to be one of the greatest obstacles to the spread of education, and of 
the Gospel as a moral and spiritual religion enforcing purity of living. 
The society named declares that parents sometimes object to having 
their daughtérs acquire the art of reading because of the corrupting 
character of the native writings. The great mass of the literature ot 
India, including even works of a religious nature, is hopelessly ob- 
scene. Education brings this debasing influence home to every awaken- 
ing mind, and the missionaries are not willing to teach people to read 
until they are able to give them a pure and elevating literature. And 
every one knows of the gross sensualism as well as cruelty of the wor- 
ship of the god, Juggernaut. What now has Nature done for these 
millions in the way of showing the beauty and the blessing of a holy 
life, either in this world or in the next? What has the “inward rev- 
elation” told them of a Holy God, a God who is a spirit and seeketh 
onfy spiritual worship, and not a worship that is “ hopelessly obscene,” 
licentious and disgusting ? 

But perhaps it will be said that these examples are the worst, not 
the best; not from the more civilized and elevated peoples. But do 
intellectually enlightened Egypt, and Greece and Rome make a better 
show in proof of .the moral and religious sufficiency of the “inward 
revelation”? Let the following picture of Roman society in the time 
of the Cesars answer. It is from a noteworthy paper in the Unitarian 
Review for May, 1879, drawn chiefly from Mommsen : 


“‘The criminal statistics of all times and countries will hardly fur- 
nish a parallel to the dreadful picture of crimes,— so varied, so horri- 
ble, and so unnatural.’ New names began to be invented for crimes 
until then unknown. Morality and family lite were treated among all 
classes as things antiquated. Women, with their intensely eager 
nature, went even beyond men in all corruptions,— making up, as it 
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were, in this liberty of the passions, for their social and political bond- 
age. They fought beside the gladiators in the arena, guzzled wine, 
tortured the tire-woman who misplaced a hair, and with enticing 
shamelessness tripped before men on their common road to the pit. 
‘It is not more than thirty days,’ writes Martial, ‘and Thelesina is 
marrying her tenth husband.’ Seneca asks, ‘ Will any woman blush 
at divorce when some who are illustrious, and of rank, count their 
years, not by the annual consulships, but by the number of their hus- 
bands?’ Look too at the horrors and debaucheries described by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Ovid and Invernal; at the lustful frenzy of 
Tiberius’ daughter and Claudius’ wife; and the shameless rush of 
ladies of quality to enroll themselves as courtesans.” 


What better than this could we expect of a people who, guided by 
the “clearness and authority” of what is called “inward revelation,” 
deified Lust, made a goddess of it, and established her worship as one 
of the sacred institutions of the nation ? 

The least knowledge of the moral and religious condition of heathen 
peoples and tribes is enough to show how extremely shallow the talk 
under review is. Of course we do not depy that God reveals him- 
self in Nature, in al] the harmonies and beneficences of his works, in 
the wondrous framework of the human body, and in the affections of 
the heart, and the faculties of the mind. But that this is the only 
revelation he makes of himself, or that this is enough for all the wants 
of the soul, — that it is a sufficient guide for the present or a sufficient 
teacher of things pertaining to the infinite future, no one, unless he 
has a theory to defend, will pretend to affirm. ‘The history of man- 
kind, the idolatry and abominations of ancient and modern paganism, 
furnish proof enough to satisfy any reasonable person, that something 
more than this general revelation of truth aud duty is necessary to 
bring the race to perfection. The darkness and ignorance, the sin and 
shame, which have overshadowed the earth, have very distinctly wit- 
nessed to the fact, that there is need of a special revelation and in- 
spiration, need of special messengers, sent directly of God, and en- 
dowed with a superhuman measure of the divine spirit and wisdom; 
and so fitted to do the work of authoritative teaching, and thus redeem 

the world from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 


the children of God. 


The Church and Learning in the Middle Ages. 


We have been interested and instructed by an article bearing the 
above title which appeared in the Catholic Almanac for 1879. The 
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facts given are not all new, most of them being found in D’Israeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” but they are arrayed in a way to impress 
the reader, as was intended, with the greatness of the service which 
the Catholic Church has rendered to the cause of learning. The 
writer however has studiously omitted all mention of facts from the 
other side of the record, showing that the statements given are true of 
a few only, and not of the masses; and that, while here and there 
might be found a learned ecclesiastic, or a diligent student of the 
Scriptures, the great body of the parish priests were as ignorant of 
sacred and profane literature as the people whom they pretended to 
teach. 

All this admitted however, it is an established truth of history that, 
in the Dark Ages, when Europe was in a chronic state of warfare, 
and murder and pillage were the business and amusement of the feudal 
robber chiefs, and books and learning were held in contempt, and life 
and property were nowhere safe outside the sanctuaries of the Church, 
scholarship and literature took refuge in the monasteries, and found 
their best and most active friends among the monks; and there are 
instances in which the Abbots themselves became munificent patrons 
of learning. While men of the world zealously strove for wealth or 
power, within the peaceful and secluded walls of the scriptorium, as 
the writer says, “the pious scribe toiled to perpetuate or multiply, for 
the benetit of mankind, the Bible, the writings of the fathers, ancient 
history, philosophy, oratory, aud poetry.” ‘This was one of the chief 
labors of the monks who were not engaged in tilling the lands, or 
looking after the revenues and worldly interests of the monastery. 
Many examples are recorded of wonderful patience and persistence in 
this kind of work in those ages when types and printing-presses were 


unknown: 


“ Gerhard, of Monte Casino, ‘though suffering from defective sight, 
transcribed six missals, the whole of the Old and New Testaments, a 
lectionary, and fifteen other volumes’; Godfrey, of the monastery of 
St. Martin at Tournay, ‘ was a very skilful scribe, and left many MSS. 
in the church, namely, the Morals of St. Gregory on Job in six 
volumes, an excellent collection of Scriptures containing the Book of 
Proverbs, the Prophets, the Acts, and the Canonical Epistles, a -nissal 
from which Mass is said every day in the monastery, a copy of the 
four gospels, St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei and Enchiridion, and 
many other books’; a monk of Ratisbon ‘ wrote out, not only several 
works of his own composition, but also twenty missals, three copies of 
the four gospels, two copies of the epistles and gospels for the entire 
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year, and four books of Matins.’; Mauras Lupi, a Florentine monk of 
Camaldoli, ‘ while living nine years in the desert, and more than forty 
in the monastery of St. Matthias de Muriano, transcribed more than 
a thousand volumes.’ Nor was the copying of books confined solely 
to monasteries. ‘ Diemudis, a nun of Wessobrun, in Bavaria, trans- 
cribed with her own hands forty-three volumes, among which we find 
enumerated two copies of the entire Bible, two copies of the tour gos- 
pels, five missals, and a copy of the Canonical Epistles.’ Thomas a 
Kempis was a skilful penman and is said to have spent fifteen years 
in making a copy of the Bible.” 


Every public library in Europe, not to mention private collections, 
probably possesses more or less specimens of the handiwork of these 
monkish scribes, and it is said that twenty-four of the most noted of 
these libraries, taken together, contain nearly 380,000 manuscripts, 
most of them belonging to medieval ages. Now writers who have 
investigated the subject, as ‘Tanner in his Wotitia Monastica, state that 
through war, fire and “ heresy,” 1300 monasteries were destroyed or 
suppressed in England and France; and probably the same results 
followed the same causes in Germany and other countries, to a greater 
or less extent. Add to these the losses by time, use, neglect and 
other causes, and we get some measure of the immeuse labors of these 
scholarly monks in those dismal centuries of civil strife, rapine and 
ruin which we have named “the Dark Ages.” Say what we may of 
the monasteries in other respects, it is certain that sacred and classi- 
cal learning found in them their only safe refuge; and we owe it 
largely to their scholarly and industrious inmates that books and 
libraries did not utterly perish from the earth. In truth a library 
seems to have formed part of every monastery, and one of the pious 
superiors is reported as saying that “a cloister without books is like a 

‘citadel without arms.” And that these collections were not restricted 
to religious books, but embraced some ot the best productions of clas- 
sical literature will be seen from the following: 


“ Many abbeys and monasteries were renowned for the magnificence 
of their libraries. ‘That of Clugni is described as * rivalling in com- 
pleteness that of the emperors at Constantinople’; the extent of that 
of Fulda, in which the books were classified in forty-eight divisions, 
may be judged from the fact that ‘twelve monks were constantly em- 
ployed in augmenting its contents’; the library of the Franciscan 
monastery at London ‘ was 120 feet long, with a breadth ot 39 feet,’ 
and that in the Abbey of Wells ‘ was lighted by twenty-five windows 
on each side’; Trithemius added two thousand volumes to the library 
at Spanheim during the twenty-three years of his rule; the Abbey of 


‘ 
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Peterborough possessed, soon after its foundation, a collection of seven- 
teen hundred volumes; and the Abbey of St. Benedict-sur-Loire, 
France, contained five chousand volumes. The libraries of St. Gall, 
of Hirschau, of Gembloux, of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, of St. Paul 
at Barcelona, of St. Martin at Tours, of SS. Victor and Germains at 
Paris, of the Augustinian Hermits at Padua, of Camaldoli, of Bobbio, 
of Monte Casino, ‘ the favorite metropolis of the Benedictines,’ of Bee, 
aud of many other monasteries were famous. Some notion of the 
character of the monastic libraries may be got from a glance at the 

catalogue of the Norman Abbey of Bec in the tw eltth century, ‘ when 
Anselm was abbot and blessed Lanfranc was prior. Among the MSS. 
titles we find: Suetonius de Vita Cesarum, Philippica Ciceronis, 
Quintilianus de Causis, Tullius de Officiis, Libri Ovidii, Timeus 
Platonis, Macrobrius de Saturnalibus, Plato, Plinius, Seneca de Bene- 
fieris, Tullii Tusculane, Eutropius, ete. Of course the bulk of the 
libraries of monasteries was composed of works relating to piety and 
theology, but the foregoing list will serve to show how widely the 
monkish scholars pursued classical studies.” 


Aud these scholarly monks were not indifferent to other branches 
of knowledge. Various scientific treatises were translated into the 
vernacular, and works treating of grammar, logic, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, geometry, music, and astroiiomy; manuscripts of which are 


still in existence in the German of the 11th century. 

In reply to the charge by Protestants that Catholics have destroyed 
heretical books, the writer turns the tables upon the accusers in the 
following style: 


“Of the Commissioners who made the visitation to Oxford in 
1549--50 Anthony Wood says: 


“The principal ornaments, and at the same time supports of the 
university — that is, the libraries, filled with innumerable works, both 
native aud foreign — they either permitted or directed to be despoiled. 
ITence a great multitude of MSS., having no mark of superstition about 
them (unless it were to be found in the red lines on their titles), were 
adjudged to the dames or to the vilest purposes. Works of scholastic 
theology were sold off among those exercising the lowest description 
of arts, and those which contained circles or diagrams it was thought 
good to mutilate or burn, as containing certain proof of the magical 
nature of their contents’ (Hist. Univ. Oxon.). 


Bale, the Anglican Bishop of Ossory, Ireland, though a bitter foe 
to the Church, quotes Leland as saying: 


“¢If there had been in every shire of England but one solemn 
hieaey for the preservation of those most noble works, and preferment 
of learning in our posterity, it had been somewhat. But to destroy 
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all without consideration is, and will be for ever unto England, a most 
horrible infamy among the grave seniors of other nations. A great 
number of them which purchased these superstitious mansions reserved 
the books in their libraries, some to scour their candlesticks and some 
to rub their boots; and some they sent over sea to the bookbinders, 
not in small numbers, but at times whole ships full, to the wondering 
of foreign nations. Yea, the universities of this realm are not all 
clear in this detestable fact. I know a merchantman, who shall at 
this time be nameless, that bought the contents of two noble libraries 
for forty shillings price; a shame it is to be spoken. ‘This stuff hath 
he used instead of gray paper for the space of these ten years, and yet 
he hath store for as many years to come. Our posterity may well 
curse this wicked fact of our age, this unreasonable spoil of England’s 
most noble antiquities.’ 


“A writer in the Letters of Eminent Persons from the Bodleian 
says: 

“‘ Whole libraries were destroyed or made waste paper of, or con- 
sumed for the vilest uses. The splendid Abbey of Malmesbury, which 
possessed some of the finest MSS. in the kingdom, was ransacked, and 
its treasures either burnt or sold to serve the commonest purposes of 
life. An antiquary who travelled through that town many years after 
the dissolution relates that he saw broken windows patched up with 
remnants of the most valuable manuscripts on vellum, and that the 
bakers had not then consumed the stores they had accumulated, in 
heating their ovens.” 


In reply to the charge that the Catholic Church denied the Scrip- 
tures to the people in their own tongue, and thus virtually interdicted 
the reading of the Bible, our industrious friend brings up the follow- 
ing, and thus puts the Protestant accuser on the defensive again : 


“The Reformation,” says Buckingham, “vaunted as the agency 
which first rendered the Bible accessible to the laity, crowned its tri- 
umph in England by prohibiting the perusal of the Scriptures by the 
people. The statute of 33 Henry VIII., c. 12, enacted that ‘no 
women not of gentle or noble birth, nor journeymen, artificers, or 
prentices, should read the Bible or the New Testament in English, to 
themselves or others, openly or privately’; and the act of 34 Hen. 
VIIL., c. 1, forbade the reading of the Scriptures in public, confined 
the permission to read them aloud in private families, to those who 
were of the rank of lords or gentlemen, and limited the liberty of pe- 
rusing them personally and in secret to men who were householders 


and to females of noble or gentle birth.” 


This is confessedly a bad showing for a Protestant Church, but 
that our friend may not have all the testimony on one side, we add 
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the following Catholic fulmination from Motley’s Dutch Republic, Vol. 


I. p. 261 — “ Moreover we forbid: -All lay persons to converse or dis- 
pute concerning the Holy Scriptures openly or secretly, especially on 
any doubtful or difficult matters, or to read, teach, or expound the 


Scriptures, unless they have duly studied theology and been approved 


by some renowned university.” The penalty was death — by fire if 
they persisted in their errors; execution by sword or burial alive if 
they renounced them. 


‘But having shown that those who live in glass houses should be 


cautious in throwing stones at others, the writer proceeds to defend 
the Church agaiust the accusation by showing that it has encouraged 


translations of the Word of God into the languages of the various peo- 
ples in its communion. The facts given will have some interest for 


our readers as matters of ecclesiastical history : 

“ We find recorded sixteen translations of the Bible into. modern 
languages between the fourth and fifteenth centuries, copies or frag- 
ments of most of these translations still existing in such repositories of 


MSS. as the Vatican Library, the British Museum, the libraries at 


Oxford and Cambridge, the Bibliotheque du Nationale, and elsewhere. 
As early as the fourth century Ulphilas translated the New Testament 
into Gothic (a critical edition of which has been edited in Germany), 


and in the same century the Scriptures were rendered into Armenian 


by Miesrob. Versions into Anglo-Saxon of portions or the whole of 
the Bible were made by King Alfred, the Venerable Bede, and Z¢lfric, 
the latter declaring in the preface to his translation that it was done 
into the vernacular ‘for the edification of the simple, who know only 
that language.’ Says Mabillon: ‘Otfried (a Benedictine monk) com- 
posed his harmony of the Gospels in French, in the ninth century, to 
gratify the wish of a noble lady, who desired him to undertake this 
labor for the purpose of providing the common people with a manual 
of sacred reading.’ In 807 Charlemagne caused the whole of the 
Bible to be translated into French, and in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries upward of sixty different versions were made of 
the whole or of portions of the Scriptures. The Book of Job and the 
Psalms were rendered into German about 980, by Notker Labeo, and 
versions were also made into that language in the eleventh and four- 
teenth centuries. In the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana at Milan are Gaelic 
translations of portions of Scripture of the seventh century; and in 
the Florence Cathedral library is a MS. containing the first twelve 
chapters of Luke in the Italian of the sixth century and at Dresden is 


a Bible in Bohemian of the fourteenth century; and one in Icelandic 
was made in 1297; one in Flemish in 1210, two in Polish of the next 


century, and several of the whole or portions of the Bible were made 
into Russian from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries, and into 
Sranisb, #rench and English during the same period.” 
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Religious World. 


The following account of the Sabeans, a Bedouin tribe near the 
Euphrates, claiming descent from the brother of the Pharaoh who 


perished in the Red Sea, is from Lady Blunt (Byron’s granddaughter) 
in the pleasant book noticed in the July Quarterty. Theit creed 


seems to be a strange mixture of Heathen, Mohammedan, Church and 
Christian dogmas : 


“They say that they worship the Almighty God, the maker of light 
and darkness, whom no one has seen at any time. Their principal 


religious observance is baptism, which they say was instituted by God 
in the Garden of Eden, Adam being himself baptized ‘in the name of 
the first life, the second life and the third life, a!l three names of the 


Almighty, but this baptism fell into disuse, and -was restored by the 
preaching of their prophet, John the Baptist. They acknowledge no 


other prophet, and take no account of the Old or New Testament his- 
tories, except to the extent of believing that Christ was the Holy 
Ghost made visible to the world, but not God. 


“They believe in a resurrection of the body, a day of judgment, 
and the reunion of every man to his wives. If unmarried, the men 


will receive new wives, the number allowed in this world being four. 
They have a sacrament of unleavened bread and wine, of which their 
priests alone partake in private, and according to certain secret rites. 


This they believe to have been also instituted in the Garden of Eden. 
As to their rite of baptism, they say it must be performed in running 


water, when it will wash away sin and insure salvation. They bap- 
' tize the children when thirty days old, but the rite is constantly re- 
newed, the priests baptizing themselves once a week. They fast: 


thirty-sx days in the year, abstaining from meat, and have four festi- 


vals — New Year’s Day, the feast of St. John, the fifth day after the 
anniversary of their baptism, and one called Déhmeh Dimas, of which 
they do not profess to know the meaning.” 


—The facts given below are from a report of a speech of F. B. 
Sanborn at alate anniversary meeting of the “Society for Aiding 
Discharged Convicts.” They are certainly entitled to the serious 
consideration of Church and State. Is Massachusetts content to lag 
behind Ireland ina work of such importance to the well-being and 
safety of society ? — 


“The number of prisoners in Massachusetts is now-about 900 


women, and 3,500 men. Fifteen years ago the number was less than 
2,000. And not only is the number of criminals doubled, but crimes 
have increased in their atrocity and magnitude, so that the community 


is. perhaps three times as badly off as fifteen years ago, with strong in- 
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dications that, if something effective is not done to check crime, we 
shall be twice as badly off fifteen years hence, in this respect, as we 
are now. Mr. Sanborn referred to the great improvement in prison 
discipline in Ireland, and stated in the year 1854 there were about 
4,000 convicts in prison in that country, while now there are but 
2,000, just reversing the experience of Massachusetts. And the chief 
cause, he said, has been an improved government system in the man- 
agement of convicts, and in their treatment on being discharged; a 
system which in substance has been adopted for the Woman’s Prison 
at Sherborn.” 


— An exchange gives the following statement of a movement that 
has commenced in the East which may constitute a new and potent 
element in the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, and put a new 
force into the religion of Islam: “Since 1875 the Arabs have been 
expecting the downfall of the Turkish Empire; and in December of 
that year the Sheik of Derejah, who calls himself the Arabian Mes- 
siah, issued an appeal, in which he arraigned the Turks for their faith- 
lessness to the fundamental idea of Islam — the emancipation of the 
world from unbelief — and declared that salvation must come to Islam 
from Arabia. The result of this proclamation was a political organiza- 
tion to free Arabia from foreign rule. <A recent letter from Aleppo 
says this movement is now spreading rapidly, and, at the beginning of 
this year, 60,000 persons were enrolled as members. Even in Mecca 
the majority of the inhabitants belong to this society; and in three 
weeks’ time the whole body can be assembled, armed and disciplined 
for action.” 


— In the following we have a glimpse of the Dark Ages, and what 
the Jews then suffered at the hands of all Christian nations. Rou- 
mania is simply a local example of persecutions which three hundred 
years ago were universal. We are glad to record that one good thing 
accomplished by D’Israeli in the Berlin Treaty is the emancipaticn of 
the Jews from this infamous bondage; and the voice of the treaty 
powers compelled Prince Charles to call the Assembly together last 
month for the adoption of measures giving to the Jews equal rights 
with the rest of the populations : 


“In Roumania the Jews are made incapable by law of possessing 
houses, land, or any real property in the country districts; they are 
not allowed to rent farms; they are not allowed to farm the octroi in 
rural districts, nor to keep tavern, nor to sell tobacco. In the towns 
they are not allowed to possess houses as freeholds or to acquire any 
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real property. They are not allowed to become professors, advocates, 
apothecaries, nor to hold posts in the public medical service or on the 
railroads. Although they are subject to compulsory military service, 
they are not permitted to rise above the grade of sub-lieutenant. 
Whole communities of Jews have frequently been expelled from their 
homes in virtue of communal laws by the local authorities. The 
courts have shown that justice did not exist alike for Jews and Chris- 
tians in Roumania.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Beyond the Grave: Being Lectures before the Chatauqua Assembly in 1878, with 
Papers on Recognition in the Future State, and other Addresses. By Bishop Randolph 
S. Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Phillips & Hunt. $1.25. 


The subjects treated in this volume are discussed in a spirit worthy 
of all commendation. ‘The author shows no bitterness nor asperity 
toward those of opposing scientific and religious opinions ; there is no 
assumption of authority or infallibility, no attempt to shun a real diffi- 
culty, no impatience with honest ignorance, no sneers at self-conceited 
philosophy. He writes in a calm, judicial temper, giving just weight 
to the evidence for, and the objections against, the several positions 
taken; and aims at thoroughness of investigation in each branch of 
inquiry, and a fair statement of the arguments determining his conclu- 
sions. 

He frankly acknowledges in regard to life beyond the grave, that 
we know nothing, that it is a matter of revelation and faith, while at 
the same time ‘there is nothing in nature nor in reason against, but 
much in favor, of a future life. The argument that man is a spiritual 
being, a spiritual entity independent of the body, is elaborated with 
equal ability and candor, and without evasions or assumptions of any 
sort; and certainly, as it seems to us, an honest inquirer cannot help 
seeing that so far as the facts of human nature and life go they are all 
in tavor of the revelations of the Bible on this question ; or in other 
words that man is first and pre-eminently a spiritual being, the body 
or earthly form being merely a condition of his earthly existence, an 
external and instrumental medium of manifestation. 

One fact should be kept in the foreground of this discussion — if it 
cannot be proved, independent of Revelation, that we live after the 
death of the body, so it cannot be proved that we do ot live. It may 
be said that, though there is no evidence that we cease to exist, it is 
certain that we are impotent; in other words, that whereas we could 
only act through the body, now that it is dead we cannot act at all. 
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But this is sheer assumption, which the objector will not allow on the 
other side. For all that he or any one knows to the contrary we may 
be able to act with greater freedom and power when disentangled from 
the body. Death may introduce us to new conditions of life, and a 
broader and higher sphere of activity. The musical instrument may 
be destroyed, but that does not destroy the musician, nor the laws of 
harmony. The existence of the engineer is not dependent on the loco- 
motive. The body is only the locomotive; it may be shattered into 
wreck, it may perish, but the spirit which has guided and employed it 
for its own uses, lives on —at least no one can prove that it does not. 
When our skeptical friend asserts that it perishes with the body, he 
asserts what he cannot prove; he assumes the point in debate, and his 
assumption is directly in conflict with plain facts in the natural world. 
The living germ in the grain of corn, and the butterfly, might teach 
him to speak more cautiously. 

We can cordially commend this volume to the careful perusal of 
our readers. It will amply reward the studious and thoughtful. We 
do not endorse all its arguments; some of them, based on evangelical 
dogma and interpretation, are weak and inconclusive — especially that 
in which the author attempts to show that the judgment scene in 
Matt. xxv. proves that the soul survives the death of the body, because 
this is the general judgment at the end of the world, and so, if we are 
to be judged “beyond the grave,” we must live beyond the grave. 
One thing we note in this connection, that whenever Bishop Foster 
speaks of the future existence of the wicked as involving endless 
misery, he always speaks in sorrow, and with a wish that it might be 
otherwise. He manifests no exultation over the supposed proofs of 
this horrible dogma, but reluctantly believes it, because he thinks the 
Bible teaches it. Some of our Calvinistic editors, who write so flip- 
pantly on the subject, might find a needed rebuke in his manner of 
treating it. 


2. Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. By George D. Boardman, author of “ Studies in 
the Creative Week,’’ ‘‘ The Model Prayer,” &c. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


This new volume of our old friend has the same characteristics of 
style which distinguish all his productions — tropes, figures, meta- 
phors, superlatives, hyperboles and rhetorical flights of all sorts, fitting 
and unfitting, with names and without. The work has an excellent 
purpose, is reverent in spirit, thoroughly orthodox in doctrine and in- 
terpretation, but certainly not new uor profound in its criticisms, nor 
conclusive in argument. It hardly pays to cut one’s way through 
such an extensive underbrush of “hifalutin” to get at so small an 
amount of solid thought. 


8. The Telmeres. A Novel. By S. B. Elliott. D. Appleton & Co. $1.60. 


The author of this novel, a daughter of the late Bishop Elliott, has 
taken for her subject a theme that is now greatly agitating the intel- 
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lectual world, namely, the contest of Rationalism and Christianity. 
The story depicts the career of a young woman of great purity of 
character, who has been deliberately brought up in unbelief, her con- 
duct being always guided by the deductions of reason rather than by 
faith or the teachings of religion. Marrying into a Christian family, 
her experiences are strange, and these make up the network of the 
story. The intellectual and pure-minded atheism of the heroine is 
contrasted with the selfishness and bigotry of certain conventional 
Christians, who in turn are compared with lofty examples of a high 
and true Christian life. . 

The story is written with considerable power, from the Orthodox 
point of view, and shows that atheism utterly fails in the hour of 
greatest need to minister to the hunger of a loving and distressed 
heart. Perceval, the clergyman, and brother of the heroine, has 
glimpses of the truth, and says some excellent things regarding the 
teachings of Christianity ; but his talk at the bedside of his dying sis- 
ter, in the closing chapter, is beyond explanation. In chapter vii., he 
admits that her life had been all sacrifice — “ first to her father; now 
to her son, for whom she stood ready to leave herself utterly desolate.” 
And yet this truthful, noble, unselfish woman, pure as heaven, who 
had already suffered unutterable anguish from her unbelief, was to be 
damned eternally because she could not honestly say, “I believe.” 
No wonder that she recoiled from such a horrible creed; no wonder 
that thousands of others, taking this for Christianity, have been swept 
into the bottomless gulf of infidelity. 


4. <A Brief Debate on Universal Salvation and Endless Punishment between John 
Wesley Hanson, D.D., and Rev. John Hogarth Lozier. Reported by Miss I. A. Cush- 
ing and Revised by the Disputants. New Covenant Office, Chicago. 


Dr. Hanson is one of the readiest debaters in our ranks, and- never 
seems at loss for a reply, whether to solid argument, pretended learn- 
ing, sneering insolence, or attempted wit on the part of his opponent. 
He is well furnished on every point of criticism or interpretation likely 
to come up in such a discussion as this, and quickly sifts the chaff from 
the wheat of the argument, answering what is legitimate, and exposing 
what is dishonest. We have followed his argument and replies with 
interest and satisfaction, as reported in these pages. 

At the same time we think Mr. Lozier has presented his case with 
. some ability, and a good deal of ingenuity; but at times he resorts to 
a kind of argument to which an honorable and conscientious mind 
would hardly descend, and which he must have felt all the while had 
in it more of the ad captandum than of truth and honest conviction. 


5. The Metamorphoses of a Creed. An Essay in Present Day Theology. By Frank 
W. Gunsaulus. Gould & Kello. Chilicothe, Ohio. 


This volume seems to have had its origin in a desire to antagonize 
those of Messrs Griffin and Savage, and to show that the drift of 
“ Present Day Theology” is not all towards Unitarianism, Idealism 
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and Transcendentalism, and thence onward to Pantheism and Atheism. 
The author tells us that he was formerly a Unitarian, and being 
driven, as he affirms, by the logic of its teachings he finally became a 
Pantheist, and would eventually have gone down in the bottomless 
abyss of Atheism if he had not turned and fled into the sheltering 
and saving arms of Orthodoxy. In order to show the steps of his 
progress, and the dangerous tendency of a large portion of Unitarian 
literature, he enters into an examination of its philosophical theories 
and theological teachings, the principles which suggested the Brook 
Farm experiment, and their relation to Pantheism. This includes a 
discussion of the Divinity and Deity of Christ, the nature of the Atone- 
ment, Providence, the Personality of God, and a critical comparison 
of Pantheism with Christian Theism. The book is endorsed as sound 
in Orthodoxy and logic by Joseph Cook and Bronson Alcott. Of 
course such endorsement settles the question of its canonical authority 
and inspiration. 

We shall not attempt to criticise the argument of the book, though 
we think there is a good deal of special pleading in it, and frequent 
attempts to put upon the language quoted more than it will fairly bear. 
At the same time we think, in individual cases, that the citations from 
leading Unitarian writers, and such as have been Unitarians though 
now floating out beyond them, go a long way toward justifying the 
author’s allegations. We say “ individual cases,” because Unitarianism 
as such is not unity but diversity, and the witness of any one man, 
however high his standing, is individual only, and not denominational. 
What one believes or denies is no evidence of what the rest believe or 
deny; no evidence that there is one other among them all who is of 
like mind with him. 

We have no fellowship with the vague, dreamy, misty, impalpable, 
imponderable speculations of Frothingbam, Bartol, Hedge and tbeir 
disciples, which may mean this, or may mean that, or something else, 
or nothing at all. And yet we think our author is sometimes so eager 
to prove his charges that he is really unjust. Take the citation from 
Dr. Hedge on p. 40: “ Pantheism and Theism are not contradictory, 
but complementary, the one of the other. Theism gives us the holy 
Person, the Providential care, the moral rule; Pantheism gives us the 
diffused Presence, the all pervading life, the Divine nearness in the 
outspread landscape. To Pantheism belongs the world of nature; to 
Theism, the world of spirit.” This is called “a specimen of Pan- 
theism,” but probably our author is the only one who could find Pan- 
theism in this positive statement of belief in “a holy Person! a Provi- 
dential care, and a moral rule.” Beside on page 252 he quotes Dr. 
Hedge for another purpose, and in this very citation, the Doctor says, 
“believing in a God on the strength of his idea in my mind, indepen- 
dently of the argument from Nature, I say there is no evil.” Cer- 
tainly an honorable opponent must acknowledge either that Dr. Hedge 
believes in a personal God, whatever he may not believe concern- 
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ing positive, permanent evil; or else he must suppose him to utter a 
deliberate falsehood. 

So his labored effort to prove that Dr. Martineau’s views of sin 
logically lead to Pantheism, seems much more like a lawyer’s plea 
than the decision of an impartial judge. And the whole presentation 
of the doctrine of atonement is marked by bold assumptions, and hasty 
conclusions. Take the following from page 211, which is repeated in 
substance again and again: ‘‘ The Humanitarian view (of Christ) leads 
to Pantheism by calling a being, whose speech cannot be understood 
but as the utterance of Jehovah, a man”—and this on page 227 and 
elsewhere, “conscience distinctly declares for a vicarious satisfaction, 
and substitution, demands a vicarious atonement,” &c. Now all this 
is sheer assumption. Doubtless the author thinks he has proved it in 
his citations, and possibly the proof may be satisfactory to an Ortho- 
dox.reader ; but he is not writing for Orthodox believers, but for Uni- 
tarians, and they will only smile at his assertions about the Deity of 
Christ and the demands of conscience. 

Mr. Gunsaulus seems to be an independent Orthodox. In his con- 
clusion he says that Orthodox means simply “right doctrine,” and 
frankly confesses “that the Trinitarianism so often heralded as the 
saving tenet of right doctrine, is simply Tri-theism, and logically of 
course, Polytheism”; and “ believes that an equally strong essay might 
be written of the Metamorphosis of the spirit of popular Trinitarian 
theology into Realism, and thence into Polytheism.” We hope he 
will write it. 


6. The Ethics of Positivism: A Critical Study. By Giacomo Barzellotti, Professor 
of Philosophy at the Liceo Dante, Florence. Charles P. Somerby. 

The object of the author is to review the utilitarian theory of 
morals, as presented by Bentham, Paley, John Stuart Mill, and others 
of that school, together with the cognate theory of Positivism as de- 
veloped by Comte. In Part I. he treats of “ Liberty and Conscience,” 
in Part II. of the “Theory of the Moral End,” and concludes in Part 
III. with “ Positivism and the History of Philosophy.”. He pays 
special attention to the English school ot thinkers, and he seeks in 
detail to furnish a refutation of the philosophy of Utilitarianism, and 
of the doctrines of Mill, Bain, Spencer and their followers. He 
makes a study of Locke, of the doctrines of the experimental school, 
and of those who think that the association of ideas explains all the 
facts of psychology and human consciousness. He points out the 
weakness of Positivism as a philosophy of mind and morals, and shows 
that Materialism can never explain the facts nor satisfy the needs of 
man’s nature. 

1We confess, however, that the words cited from the address “ On the Origin of 
Things ’’ reveal a foggy, brahminical state of mind not quite consistent with belief in 
an eternal personality of the Deity. One cannot help asking how long God was Being 
before he became Existence. We may not comprehend the profundity of the distinc- 
tion between Being and Existence; but we wonder with our author “ what the Eternal 
God was without consciousness.”’ 
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In the 11th Section of Part III. he passes over to the Continent, 
reviews the speculations of the French, German and Italian Schools, 
and shows the natural and actual tendency of Positivism and Material- 
ism on Society; and closes with some practical suggestions which 
should receive the attention of the statesman, as well as the moral 
philosopher, in these times of nihilism, pessimism and revolutionary 
socialism. The book is sadly marred by grammatical blunders of the 
translator or the proof reader. 


7. Milton. By Stopford A. Brooke. D. Appleton & Co. 60cts. 


Under the title of “Classical Writers,” Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
have begun the issue of a series of small volumes upon-some of the 
principal classical and English writers, whose works form subjects of 
study in our colleges, or which are read by the general public. Care 
is taken to impart information in a thorough and systematic way, 
while an intelligent interest in the writers and their works is sought 
to be aroused by a clear and attractive style of treatment. This first 
volume certainly meets the demands of the contract, and furnishes a 
very pleasant picture of Milton and his surroundings, which the reader 
of his poems should always have before him. Mr. Brooke confesses 
that he was an “ Arian,” and that this fact alone explains certain pas- 
sages of “ Paradise Lost ” — “to call him a Calvinist is absurd”; “the 
Father and Son were two persons to him.” The sketch of the poet, 
and the analysis of his poems, are admirable specimens of honest lit- 
erary work. 


8. The Development of English Literature: The Old-English Period. By Bro. 
— Professor of English Literature in Rock Hill College, Maryland. D. Appleton 


This volume shows equal learning and diligence, and seems to have 
been “evolved” naturally from the author’s love of the subject. It is 
very interesting reading, and its historical information and curious 
specimens of early English thought and style will prove useful lessons 
to the student, and afford a real enjoyment to the literary epicure. 
Bro. Azarias —a Catholic, as his name implies— shows that mere 
literature is not all a people’s thought, but that it finds expression in 
laws, manners, arts, architecture, philosophy and religion; and so it 
comes to pass that the history of a people’s literature is inseparable 
from that of a people’s life. Proceeding upon this basis the author 
begins by describing English character, and English thought and life, 
as they were at the time the people entered upon the arena of history ; 
and then follows its growth and development under the influences of 
Celt, Roman, Dane, and Norman, and as shaped and fostered by the 
teachings of Christianity. 

As the writer says, the book goes back of the written word to the 
life, the aspirations, and the motives that gave it expression. And in 


working out his plan, he has drawn upon old, dry land-grants, anti- 
quated law-codes, legend and history, lives of saints and heroes, re- 
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searches of scholar and, critic and antiquarian, and whatever else might 
throw light upon the purely literary documeut. Of course he some- 
times warms toward his church as the friend and patron of letters, 
and, in some cases, not without reason as shown in an article in the 
General Review of this number. 


9. Sixteen Saviours or One? The Gospels not Brahamic. By John T. Perry, 
Peter G. Thomson. Cincinnati. 


Skepticism and infidelity have always had their freaks and oddities 
while assailing what they have called Christianity because of its ab- 
surdities. Among the strangest of all these freaks is a volume by a 
skeptical spiritualist of Richmond, Indiana, Mr. Kersey Graves, en- 
titled, “The World’s Sixteen Crucified Saviours, or Christianity be- 
fore Christ,” published a few years since, and kept before the public 
by standing advertisements in the spiritualistic and other papers. The 
hook purports to contain “ new, startling and extraordinary revelations 
in religious history, which disclose the Oriental origin of all the doc- 
trines, principles, precepts and miracles of the Christian New Testa- 
ment, and furnishing a key for unlocking many of its sacred mysteries, 
besides comprising the history of sixteen heathen crucified gods.” -It 
is a book of blazing pretension, suited to a certain class of readers 
who are ever ready to accept of anything novel that would bring re- 
proach or discredit on Christianity, and loosen its hold upon the re- 
spect and love of the masses of mankind. We are glad to see a neat 
looking volume, of just the right size to be readable, taking up this 
subject, and giving it a plain and thorough refutation. It is a small 
volume of 150 pages, by Mr. John T. Perry, of the Cincinnati Ohio 
Gazette. Mr. Perry published in an Indiana newspaper « reply to 
the book; Mr. Graves, the author, reviewed the reply, and Mr. Perry 
rejoined, and now publishes the whole discussion, in order that the 
reader may understand for himself the doctrines that such men as Mr. 
Graves are circulating. Mr. Perry, who has reviewed him, shows 
himself well qualified for the work he has taken in hand. He is well 
acquainted with the grounds over which Mr. Graves has gone. and 
after the latter has replied to the first examination of the objection- 
able work, Mr. Perry rejoins with much candor and force. The main 
arguments of such works as Taylor’s “ Diegesis,” Volney’s “ Ruins,” 
Higgins’s “ Anacalypsis,” and Jacolliot’s “ Bible in India,” as well as 
those of Mr. Graves himself are fully and fairly met. The positions 
refuted are those which compose the stronghold of the infidel working- 
men throughout the country, and hence deserve the special attention 
of the clergy. Mr. Perry justly affirms in view of the discussion, that 


there is no hypothesis which will account for all the data of the New 
Testament history, except that which assumes the credibility of its 
authors. 

The book is “a word spoken in season.” We wish that aJl who 
have read and trumpeted the book of Mr. Graves would give this re- 
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view of it a calm and serious examination. For sale at the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. J. G. A. 


D. Appleton & Co. have commenced a series of small volumes edited 
by Dr. Geo. P. Fisher, entitled “ Early Christian Literature Primers.” 


It the promise of the first volume is kept in the rest of the issues, it 
will prove one of the most useful and popular of their numerous 


Primers. The series embraces four volumes: 1. The Apostolic 
Fathers, and the Apologists of the Second Century, already issued. 


2. The Fathers of the Third Century. 3. The Post-Nicene Greek 


Fathers. 4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers. This first volume of 
over 200 pages, at the low price of 60 cents, gives new and exact 
translations, vouched for by Dr. Fisher, of such portions of all the 
leading Fathers and Apologists of the period named as are of most 
general interest, with introductions and sketches of the authors. Be- 


fore our next issue the set will probably be complete, and then we 
shall give them an extended notice for the benefit of our readers. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Phullips ¢ Hunt have sent us Nos. 11, 12, 13 of the ‘* Chatauqua Text Books’’: Soc- 
rates, Pestalozzi and Anglo-Saxon, 10 cents each. The first two are very useful and 
informing regarding the methods of teaching adopted by the ancient Philosopher and 
the modern Educator. Of the last we know nothing. They have also sent us two 
aumbers of the ‘* Normal Outline Series”: Outlines of Christian Ethics by I. P. La- 
croix, and A Short History of the English Blble by J. M. Freeman, D.D., 25 cents 
each. ‘The first is the expression of individual opinion, which will be received or re- 
iected. in parts, according to the theological and ethical philosophy of the reader. The 
‘ast is a condensed and most useful manual, which the student of Christian literature 
cannot afford to be without, if he would save time and labor. The preacher should 
always have it at hand for reference. 


D. Appleton g Co. have issued another of their ‘‘ Literature Primers,” entitled “ Eng- 
‘ish Composition,’ by John Nichol, LL.D., of the University of Glasgow. It is a com- 
»act little treatise on Accuracy and Purity, Clearness and Precision, Strength and 
xrace of Expression, and the General Laws of Style, with a chapter on Versification. 
*rom the same prolific press come the following of the Handy-Volume Series: Peg 
Noffington, by Charles Reade; Money, a Tale by Jules Tardieu; The Yellow Mask, by 
Wilkie Collins; A Saddle in the Wild West, by Wm. H. Ridering; My Queen; 25 
ventseach Also Young Maugars by Andre Thuriet, No. 17 of Foreign Authors, 60 
“ents, and The Last Essays of Elia. Nothing written by Charles Lamb can be indiffer- 
ent to the student of English Literature. 


Facts About Tobacco, by Prof. Edward P. Thwing, issued by the Religious News- 
vaper Agency, J. K. Funk & Co. 25cts. The same press sends out The Overthrow 
.fthe Papacy. A Lecture by Justin D. Fulton. .20cts. 


Rome, the Bible and the Republic. Mr. Jay’s Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. 
{. W. Newman on Mr. Jay's Address before the Bible Society —a very valuable 
amphlet, crowded with facts and historical information on a question which is fast 
-oming to the front in American politics. 


Scattered Leaves from Summer Land. A Poem by B. T. Young, of Chicago. 


We regret that we are obliged to put over to our next number notices of ‘‘ Studies 
*, Theism” by an able contributor, and of Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,’’ both works 
hich should command the attention of students in theology and philosophy. 
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